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In the first place he ‘is the hardést author by far I ever 
meddled with. Then he has a dry conciseness that makes 
one imaginé one is perusing a table of contents‘ rather than 
a book ; it tastes for all the world like chopped hay, or rather 
like chopped logic; for-he has a violent affection to that art, 
being in some sort his own invention 3 so that he often loses 
himself in little trifling distinctions and verbal niceties, and 
what is worse, leaves you to extricate yourself as you can. 
Thirdly, he, has suffered vastly by. his transcribers, as all 
authors of great brevity necessarily must. Fourthly and 
lastly, he has abundance of fine, uncommon things, which 
make him well worth the pains he gives one. You see what 
you have to expect. g 
; : Tuomas Gray's Letters. | 


INTRODUCTION 
LirEt or ARISTOTLE 


Aristottin’s life is known to us in some detail from 
various sources, the chief being the. Lives of the 
Philosophers by Diogenes of Laerte. He was born 
in 384 B.c, at Stageirus on the Gulf of the Strymon, 
and though he lived half his life at Athens he re- 
mained a citizen of that little colony in the North. 
His father was an hereditary member of the medical 
profession, and physician to King Amyntas II. of 
Macedon. At the age of seventeen Aristotle went 
for higher education to Athens. There this “ young 
son of a doctor from the colonies ’ became a pupil of 
Plato ; and he was a member of the Academy for 
twenty years, till the founder’s death. Plato called 
him ‘the mind of the School.’ Aristotle’s debt to 
his master was very great; although in natural 
science he went far beyond him—his interest in 
biology he may have inherited from his father,—in 
philosophy he built on Plato’s foundations. He 
assumes in: his readers a knowledge of. Plato’s 
writings ; and if he only mentions him to differ from 
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him, the spirit in which he differs can be seen in a 
well-known passage in the Ethics. 

When Speusippus succeeded Plato as head of the 
Academy, Aristotle left Athens. For three years 
he lived with his friend and former fellow-student, 
Hermeias, once a’slave, then a banker, and now 
‘tyrant’ of Atarneus and Assos in Mysia ; whose 
niece he married. Hermeias falling into the hands 
of the Persians, Aristotle took refuge in the neigh- 
bouring island of Lesbos, but was afterwards invited 
by King Philip to return to Macedon and undertake 
the education of the crown-princé, now thirteen years 
old. According to Plutarch, Alexander revered his 
tutor no less than his father, declaring (in Aristotelian 
phrase) that ‘to the one he owed life, to the other 
the good life.’ Aristotle’s influence may be traced 
in the conqueror’s respect for Greece and his love 
of Hellenic culture, though not in his design to fuse 
Greek and barbarian as equals under his empire. 
Both Philip and Alexander supplied the philosopher 
with endowment ; and. Alexander placed the hunters, 
fowlers, fishermen, and stock-keepers' of the. empire 
under his orders to assist his zoological. studies, 
though it must be said that Aristotle’s works show 
little acquaintance with the fauna of the East, 

Alexander became regent of Macedon at the age 
of sixteen, when Philip was making war on Byzan- 


“1. vi. 1. The sentence, itself copied from Plato; became 
proverbial, and in the form Amicus Plato. sed magis amica 
(or sed maior) veritas has floated down the ages to Don 
Quixote and Mr. Shandy. Bacon misrepresented the 
position when he wrote ‘ Aristotle, as though he had been 
of the race of the Ottomans, thought he could not reign 
except the first thing he did he killed all his brethren.’ 
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tium. Stageirus had been destroyed by Philip in the 
Olynthian war, but Aristotle had been permitted 
to restore it, and there he now retired. But when 
Alexander succeeded to his father’s throne in 336 B.c., 
Aristotle again settled at Athens. He now definitely 
broke away from the Academy, of which Xenocrates 
had become head, and set up as a teacher in the 
Lyceum. This was a precinct with colonnades and 
shrines, sacred to Apollo and the Muses, just outside 
the city ; its walks, in which the master taught his 
pupils, gave the new school its name of Peripatetic. 
Here he instituted a sort of collegiate life, besides 
forming a large library and a museum of natural 
history. 

This fourth and culminating period of Aristotle’s 
life, his professorship at Athens, lasted twelve years. 
In 322 B.c. the sudden death of Alexander was 
followed by a Greek revolt, in which Athens took the 
lead. Aristotle, an alien, a protégé of the court, 
a friend of the viceroy Antipater, and a critic, of 
democracy, was marked out to be a victim of anti- 
Macedonian feeling. The attack, like that against 
Socrates before, took the form of a prosecution for 
impiety. Declaring that he would not let Athens 
“sin twice against philosophy,’ Aristotle withdrew 
to the Macedonian stronghold of Chalcis, where he 
had property ; and there within a year he died. 
His will, preserved by Diogenes, names Antipater 
as chief executor, and makes minute provision for 
his family and his slaves, some of whom are to be 
rewarded with freedom. 
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Aristorie’s Works — 


Aristotle’s writings feli into two groups. One 
consisted of more or less popular works ® on philo- 
sophical subjects, many of them in dialogue form, 
which were published (exdedopevor dOyot) ; the other 
of scientific treatises (axpoatiKot Adyo.), recording 
for his students his oral teaching, and kept in the 
library of the school. The former group is entirely 
lost, unless the treatise on the Constitution of Athens, 
rediscovered in 1890, be held to belong to it; but 
it is to these books that Cicero and Quintilian must 
be referring when they speak of the charm and flow 
of Aristotle’s style, since those qualities are for the 
most part not to be found in his extant works. These 
are not books at all; each is a collection of separate 
discourses on different parts of some subject, loosely 
put together to form a treatise on the whole. The 
transitional passages, summing up: what has been 
said or outlining what is to come, are often inaccurate, 
and some of the cross references are hard to trace. 
The style is uneven ; some chapters may consist of 
little more than outlines of the argument, in others 
it is completely but baldly set out; while other 
passages again are written in a copious and even 
eloquent style. Cicero » refers to Aristotle’s writings 
as commentarii, notes; and their nature is best ex- 
plained by supposing that they are drafts of his 
courses of lectures, put together by himself or more 


* These are doubtless to be reckoned among the éfw: 
Teptkol Noy referred to in Aristotle’s extant works, though 
that term seems to include the discourses of other philo- 
sophers as well. See note on x. xiii. 9. 

> De finibus v. 12. 
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probably by his pupils to form treatises on the various 
departments of philosophy and science, and pre- 
served in his school as an encyclopaedia for the use 
of students. Not only the style but occasional illus- 
trations and allusions suggest the lecturer ; indeed, 
they enabled Henry Jackson, in an entertaining 


. paper,* to reconstruct for us Aristotle’s lecture-room, 


with its pupils, furniture and apparatus, and even the 
busts and pictures that adorned it. 


His eruicay TREATISES 


The Aristotelian Corpus contains three complete 
treatises on moral science, the Nicomachean Ethics, 
the Eudemian Ethics, and the Magna Moralia. Nico- 
machus was Aristotle’s son, and is mentioned as a 
minor in his will; he fell in battle while still young. 
Eudemus was the pupil who adhered most closely to 
the master’s teaching. They may have been the 
editors of the works that bear their names ; though 
the early commentator Porphyry speaks of these as 
‘dedicated to’ Nicomachus and Eudemus. In any 
case, no one questions that the Nicomachean Ethics is 
the authoritative statement of Aristotle’s system. 
The Eudemian may perhaps be regarded as an earlier 
course of lectures, giving his views in a less mature 
form. The Great Ethics is a shorter course, probably 
compiled by a Peripatetic of the next generation, 
and based partly on the Nicomachean but gery on 
the Eudemian. 


@ Journal of Philology, No. 70. 
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Tue Nicomacuran-EupEemian Books 


A curious problem is raised by the fact that Books 
V.-VII. of the Nicomachean Ethics belong also to the 
Eudemian ; or so it is stated in the mss. of the latter, 
which omit this part of the treatise and refer the 
reader to the other work. The natural inference is ' 
that Aristotle left only one course of lectures on these | 
portions of the subject. It is true that the amphi- 
bious Books fit somewhat loosely into the general 
argument of the Nicomachean Ethics, and it has been 
held that they really belong to the Eudemian, the 
corresponding parts of the Nicomachean having been 
lost. Recent opinion on the other hand has inclined 
to assign them to the Nicomachean, and to suppose 
the loss of three Books of the Eudemian; some 
passages in the other Eudemian Books seem to point 
to a different treatment of the topics of the doubtful 
Books, and so does the handling of these topics in the 
Magna Moralia, But the uncertainty of arguments 
of this nature is shown by what has been said above 
about the loose construction of the Aristotelian — 
treatises in general. We have no option but to 
accept Books V,-VII. as Aristotle’s considered doctrine 
on the topics of which they treat, except in so far as 
they are modified by other parts of the work, 


CiassiricaTion or ScIENCES 


Aristotle’s conception of Ethics is based on a 
technicality that he inherits from Plato, the division 
of Science into Theoretic and Practical. Theoretic 
Science is prompted by intellectual curiosity, and 
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aims at knowledge for its own sake; Practical 
Science is pursued for the guidance of life, and seeks 
knowledge only as a means to action. Theoretic 
Science studies that part of the universe of things 
which is unchanging—the Deity, the fixed stars, the 
fundamental principles of being, the laws of mathe- 
matics—together with such mutable things as ‘ have 
their source of change within them,’ in so far as that 
change is necessary, and obeys a natural law of 
growth and decay. Practical Science studies things 
that ‘ have their source of change in something else,’ 
that ‘can be otherwise’; and it aims at ‘ devising 
rules for successful intervention in the course of 
events, to produce results which but for our inter- 
yention would not have come about’ (Taylor). 


Eruics anp Practical SclENCE 


Within this latter field, the place of ethical science 
is partly indicated in the opening chapters of the 
Nicomachean Ethics. The Practical Sciences or Arts 
are themselves subdivided into the Sciences of making 
and the Sciences of doing. The former aim at some 
product or result ; of the latter their own exercise 
is the End. The former, the ‘ Poietic ’ or Productive 
Sciences, include the professions and handicrafts ; 
on two of the most important of these sciences 


_ Aristotle wrote treatises, the Rhetoric and the 


Poetics. ‘Those of the latter group, called Practical 


Sciences in a narrower sense of the term, comprise 
such arts as dancing, which are pursued for their 


own. sake. 
~ Now there is one supreme Practical Science, the 
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Science of man’s Good or Happiness. _ It is ‘practical’ 
both in the wider and the narrower sense ; for (a) it 
studies not merely what Happiness is, but how it is 
to be achieved, and (6) Happiness is not a product of 
action, but itself consists in activity of a certain sort : 
it is a mode of life. This master-science includes 
within itself, or controls for its own uses, all the other 
and special Practical Sciences, both those that do 
things and those that make things; for all the arts, 
crafts, professions, and studies aim in some sub- 
sidiary or departmental way at the welfare of man. 


Erutcs a Department or Po.itiKt 


But man, in Aristotle’s zoology, is the political 
animal ; the human race is a gregarious species that 
lives in communities designed for the sake not of life 
alone but of the good life—the communities which, 
in their highest form then known, the Greeks entitled 
Cities. This supreme Practical Science therefore, 
the Science of human affairs (V.E. x. ix. 22), is styled 
in the introductory chapters of the work the Science 
of Politics ; for if man’s Happiness is a certain mode 
of life, his mode of life is shaped for him by his 
social environment, by the laws, customs, and institu- 
tions of the community to which he belongs. _A social 
being can only achieve his good in society, and in 
a society rightly organized for his welfare. The 
Science of Politics therefore has to discover, first, 
in what mode of life man’s happiness consists, next, 
by what form of government and social institutions 
that mode of life can be secured for him. The first 
question is to be decided by a study of man’s éthos 
xiv 
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or character ; this occupies the Nicomachean Ethics. 
The second requires an investigation of the right 
constitution of the State ; this is carried out in the 
Politics, which purports to be a sequel to the Ethics, 
or the second half of a single treatise, although it 
bears the title which in the introduction has been 
given to the subject as a whole. 


Tue NicomacHean Eruics: OvuTiine or ConTENTS 


A brief outline of the contents of the Ethics will 
show it to be, like most of Aristotle’s extant works, 
a compilation of several separate logot or discourses, 
somewhat loosely worked up into a complete treatise. 

Book I. defines the subject as the study of human 
welfare or Happiness, which is the supreme End or 
aim of conduct. This is found to consist in the active 
exercise of the various excellences or virtues of 
man’s nature, or rather of the highest one among 
them. <A review of the Virtues is led up to by a 
brief excursus on Psychology (1. xiii.); the human 
Soul is shown to include two parts besides the purely 
animal vital faculties: these are the Rational 
Intellect and the Character, which experiences the 
passions and appetites, but which is capable of 
obedience to reason. The human virtues thus fall 
into two classes, Intellectual and Moral. 

Book II. defines Moral Virtue as a certain ‘ habit ’ 
or state of the will; it is a fixed disposition to observe 
the mean—to do or feel not too much and not too 
little—in the various departments of conduct. A 
list (c. vii.) of the separate Moral Virtues, and of the 
Vices of excess and defect corresponding to each, 
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serves as a table of contents to Books III. and IV., 
in which each of the Virtues and graces of character 
is examined in detail, and shown to be a form of 
moderation in conduct. This detailed treatment of 
the Virtues is prefaced (11. i.-v.) by an excursus on 
the Freedom of the Will;. it, is ascertained what 
constitutes a voluntary act, for which the agent is 
morally responsible. 

So far the treatise hangs together well enough. 
But the three following books, the ones which belong 
also to the Eudemian Ethics, are more disconnected. 
Book V. consists of an independent essay on Justice, 
which clearly could not be omitted in a review of the 
Moral Virtues, but which was not included in the list 
of Book II. ec. vii., and which is with difficulty accom- 
modated to the formula of the Mean. | iid 

Book VI. passes to the Intellectual Virtues. Here 
the fullest treatment is given to Prudence or Practical 
Wisdom, which as determining the Mean supplies an 
essential factor to the Moral Virtues. The higher 
mental excellence of Theoretic or philosophical 
Wisdom is more scantily described, and is not — 
explicitly shown to be the highest of the Virtues, as 
the general argument of the treatise requires, ; 

Book VIL. is a.disconnected appendix to the section 
on Moral Virtue. It deals with Weakness of Will, 
as_a state of character intermediate between the 
virtue of Temperance and the vice of Profligacy. 
The subject is treated without reference to the 
related passages, those on Voluntariness and: on 
Temperance as a virtue lying between two vices, in 
Book III. Failure of will being due to the tempta- 
tion of pleasure, Book VII. ends with an excursus on 
Pleasure, refuting the view that it is essentially evil, 
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and defining it as the ‘unimpeded activity’ of a 
natural faculty. 

Books VIII. and IX., a fifth of the whole work, 
form an essay on Friendship (Friendliness or Amia- 
bility having figured in Book IJ. ec. vii. and Book IV. 
c. vi. as one of the minor graces of character). The 
term is extended to include the mutual regard 
accompanying any social relationship. This section 
of the treatise serves to correct the mainly egoistic 
or self-regarding nature of the remainder; it is 
related to the general theme by showing both that 
friends are a necessary means to some virtuous 
activities, and that friendship forms a part of the 
End, since it enlarges the life of the individual by his 
sympathetic consciousness of the virtuous activities 
of his friends. 

Book X. begins with a second and unconnected 
exeursus on Pleasure ; this is now more accurately 
analysed as a concomitant and completion of activity, 
thus being brought into relation (though by no means 
clearly) with the End. 

Then follows the conclusion of the whole argument : 
as Wisdom is the highest of the Virtues, Happiness 
ex definitione consists in the activity in which Wisdom 
is manifested, and this activity is T’heoria, the dis- 
interested contemplation of truth. Of this activity 
man is capable in virtue of something divine in his 
nature; and in the brief periods when he can attain 
to it he approximates to the life of the Deity. Be- 
eause of his humanity, he must also engage in the 
life of moral action among his fellow-men ; but this 
affords Happiness only in a secondary degree. 
Thought is the highest form of Action ; and man’s 
End and aim is to rise as often and as long as he can 
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to the activity of Thought. We may infer that it 
is the business of Politics (though this is nowhere 
stated) so to organize the State that as many of the 
citizens as possible may be fitted by nature and 
education, and enabled by circumstances, to attain 


this End. 


ARISTOTLE’s ETHICAL MrtTHop 


That Ethics differs from pure Science in introdu- 
cing the consideration of values, or in studying what 
ought to be and not merely what is, will be admitted. 
How far this difference is adequately conveyed by 
Aristotle’s conception of a Practical Science, and 
whether that conception is entirely free from con- 
fusion of thought, this is not the place to enquire. It 
may however be pointed out that this conception of 
the subject has a great influence on the method of its 
investigation. Ethics, Aristotle holds, dealing as it 
does with the contingent, with ‘ things which may be 
otherwise,’ is not an exact science. Its conclusions 
will have only a general and not a universal validity ; 
for its reasonings cannot achieve rigid demonstra- 
tion. He insists more than once that the method of 
Ethics is inductive, and his actual procedure consists 
largely in an appeal to common sense ; his favourite 
mode of approach is to propound the chief opinions 
current among philosophers and men in general on 
the topics in hand, to ascertain the degree in which 
they are inconsistent with one another, to prune 
away this inconsistent fringe, and to leave standing 
that residuum of truth which is found to be common to 
the opinions examined; and he constantly tests his 
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results by the general moral judgement of his age 
and country, as evidenced by proverbs and quota- 
tions, by the forms of language, and by the accepted 


terms of praise and censure. The work is addressed 


to the educated layman, and not to professed philo- 
sophers only; it is not ostensibly based on the 
fundamental principles of Aristotle’s philosophy— 


_ for example, at the end of Book I. he is content 


with the crude psychology of the Academy, and 
ignores the more scientific teaching of his own 
De anima; and considerable parts of the treatise, 


' such as chapters x. and xi. of the same Book, are 


popular in form and inconclusive in result. 

But it would be wrong to imply either that his 
work consisted simply in reducing to a system the 
common moral code of his age and race, or that he 
regarded his results as merely tentative. The salient 
points and main conclusions of his argument—the 
formal definition of Happiness, the quasi-mathe- 
matical analysis of Moral Virtue as an observance of 
the Mean, the identification of that highest activity 


- in which Happiness by definition consists in the 


exercise of pure thought—are undoubtedly put 
forward as truths of absolute validity ; and the trains 
of reasoning by which they are led up to are largely 
a priori. Nor is Aristotle’s Ethic in reality detached 
from his general system of philosophy. To mention 
important instances, the content of Theoria or the 
contemplative activity, the nature of the divine life 
to which that activity approximates, and the relation 
of man to the Deity which that approximation 
involves, are all matters which bring morals into 
relation with metaphysics, and upon which his views 
can only be fully discovered by the study of his other 
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writings. And the general procedure of this treatise 
is not unaffected by the technicalities of his scientific 
thought. In particular, the whole structure is 
coloured by the philosopher’s teleological view of 
nature and of life. It is this that prompts him to base 
his theory of human conduct on the conception of the 
Telos oy End ; and the various implications of that 
conception, related but distinguishable yet not dis- 
tinguished, do much to guide him to his conclusions. 
Telos means not only nor primarily aim or purpose, 
but completion or perfection: the aim of a living 
organism, the final cause of its being, is to realize 
the potentiality of its nature, to grow into a perfect 
specimen of its species. Hence comes the assump- 
tion that not only can conduct or purposive action 
be centred on a single aim, from which the entire 
ethical system can be deduced, but also that this 
aim consists in the full development and exercise in 
action of man’s natural faculties. But again Telos 
also connotes End in the sense of ultimate point, the 
last term of a series, the summit and crown of a 
process. Hence the tendency to think of the End 
not as a sum of Goods, but as one Good which is the 
Best. Man’s welfare thus is ultimately found to 
consist, not in the employment of all his faculties in 
due proportion, but only in the activity of the highest 
faculty, the ‘ theoretic ’ intellect. Not that the lower 
activities can be dispensed with ; for the philosopher 
is aman, and must live in the world of men, exercising 
the Moral Virtues, and the intellectual excellence 
of Prudence or Practical Wisdom which the Moral 
Virtues involve. But in strictness the Life of Action 
has no absolute value ; it is not a part of, but only: 
a means to, the End, which is the Life of Thought. 
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Yet in the section of the Ethics devoted to the 
Moral Virtues they are described with an enthusiasm 
that seems to invest them with a substantive value of 
their own ; and this especially where the formula of 
the mean is felt to be inadequate, and is supplemented 
by the proviso that virtuous actions, to spring from 
a true habit of virtue, must be done rot Kadov évexa, 
for the sake of the moral beauty and rightness of the 
act itself; as if moral conduct were not merely a 
means or an indispensable pre-requisite, but a con- 
stituent part, of the Good Life. And the same is true 
of some places in the essay on Friendship, which is 
clearly felt not only to facilitate, but to augment and 
to enhance, the attainment of the End by the 
individual. 

There is here an ambiguity in Aristotle’s ethical 
doctrine which is nowhere cleared up. 


Among all the relics of Greek antiquity, Aristotle’s 
Ethics is one of those that retain their interest most 
freshly. ‘To many readers, new to this kind of study, 
its application of rigorous logical analysis to the 
problem of conduct comes as a revelation.* It is 
true that a moral system which so exalts the life of 
the intellect is in many ways alien to modern thought 
and practice ; but in so far as Aristotle's End can be 
interpreted less exclusively, and taken to include 
complete self-development and self-expression, the 
full realization in healthy activity of all the poten- 
tialities of human nature, his teaching has not lost 


* Henry Jackson wrote (Memoir, p. 158): ‘It is an 
aperient book, if I may use the phrase. I have never 
forgotten the "effect it produced on me when I was an 
undergraduate.’ 
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its appeal. His review of the virtues and graces of 
character that the Greeks admired stands in such 
striking contrast with Christian Ethics that this 
section of the work is a document of primary im- 
portance for the student of the Pagan world. But it 
has more than a historic value. Both in its likeness 
and in its difference it is a touchstone for that modern 
idea of a gentleman, which supplies or used to supply 
an important part of the English race with its working 
religion. 


Text 


The text of this edition of the Nicomachean Ethics 
is based on that of Bekker (1831), the foundation of 
all subsequent work on Aristotle. I have however 
revised Bekker’s text with the aid of the editions of 
Susemihl (1880), Bywater (1891), and Apelt (1902), 
and the published notes of other scholars. In occa- 
sionally preferring other readings or conjectures to 
those accepted by Bekker,‘ I have been partly guided 
by the assumptions that Aristotle was, with certain 
fairly well-defined qualifications, a thinker and writer 
of extreme precision, and that his text has under- 
gone, in the ms. tradition, at least an average 
amount of corruption of the usual kinds: among 
others, the replacement of a word by another occur- 
ring in or suggested by the context (see H. Richards, 
Aristotelica, p. 74), and the misplacement of a clause 
omitted in its proper position and inserted a little 
lower down. On the other hand I have ignored such 
far-reaching reconstructions, based on theories of 


* I have published notes on some of these places in the 
Classical Review, xxxix. 
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‘ duplicate passages ’ and the ‘ dislocation’ of whole 
paragraphs, as have been attempted by Cook Wilson 
and by Henry Jackson ; the very nature of Aristotle’s 
writings, as described above, seems to preclude the 
attainment of trustworthy results on these lines. 

Where I have departed from Bekker (except in 
trifles), I have given the rejected reading in the 
footnotes. These also contain a selection of such 
Ms, variants and conjectural emendations as seem 
to be of interest for sense or style ; but they make 
no attempt to give a complete view of the state 
of the mss. 


MSS. 


A valuable examination of the chief sources for 
the text is made in Bywater’s Contributions to the 
Textual Criticism of Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics 
(1892), and other information will be found in 
Susemihl’s preface. 

Bekker bases his text on the following six mss. : 


Kb Laurentianus Ixxxi. 11: © 10th ec. 
Lb Parisiensis 1854 : 12th ec. 
M> = Marcianus 213 : about 14th ec. 
O>  Riccardianus 46 : i ead 
H@ Marcianus 214: Ba BREE? 


Nb Marcianus Append. iv. 53: ,, CUT 


Of these the oldest, K®, is the best ; and though not 
without many ordinary errors, it is comparatively 
free from emendation. The next oldest, L, is not 
quite so good, but its variants must be weighed on 
their merits. The four more recent mss. are of 
little value. H® and NP are usually ignored by 
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Bekker, as their unique readings are idle variants 
or corruptions. M? and OP are rather better, but 
their variants when not worthless are mostly due to 
emendation. In the present edition these four 
Mss. are only quoted when preferred to both K? 
and LP, 

Other ss. have been collated by other scholars, 
but none has any authority ; now and then their 
readings are preferable on their merits, and a few 
of these have been quoted here from Susemihl. 

Another witness, ranking in importance next to 
the best ss., is the thirteenth-century Latin trans- 
lation (I') attributed to William of Moerbeke, which 
is the basis of the commentary of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
This version follows the Greek as closely as Latin 
idiom permits, and is almost equivalent to another 
Greek s.; it occasionally shows an independent 
tradition of the text. 

Some textual value attaches to the commentary 
of Aspasius (Asp.), second century a.D. (edited by 
Heylbut 1889), but only where we can be sure that 
he is quoting and ‘not merely paraphrasing Aristotle, 
and that his quotations have not been assimilated by 
copyists to their mss. of Aristotle. His text differed 
little from our mss., and constantly confirms the 
antiquity of their questionable readings ; it gener- 
ally supports K>, sometimes L>, and rarely gives a 
new variant. A similar use can be made of 
the commentary of Alexander of Aphrodisias, 
c. 200 A.D. e 

A few variants of interest have been gleaned by 
the industry of scholars from the Greek paraphrase 
of Heliodorus (Hel.), 1367, the Latin translations of 
Aretinus(Ar.),1473,Argyropylus, 1473, and Felicianus, 
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INTRODUCTION 


1542, and the Aldine editio princeps (Ald.) of the 


whole of Aristotle, 1495-98.¢ 


Booxs or REFERENCE 


A full bibliography to the Nicomachean Ethics will 
be found in the Teubner edition of Apelt. 

Of English commentaries the most recent and 
most important are those of J. A. Stewart (1892) 


) and J. Burnet (1900). Professor Stewart’s two 


volumes contain an admirable paraphrase of the 
treatise and an invaluable collection of material for 
its interpretation and illustration. Professor Burnet’s 
work, though most illuminating, hardly professes to 
give a complete commentary; it is a stimulating 
essay in defence of the theses (1) that the Nico- 
machean Ethics is ‘a dialectical and not a demon- 
strative work ’ throughout, so that Aristotle ‘is not 
committed to all or any of the solutions he gives” of 
the various questions raised; and (2) that the 
Eudemian Ethics (except the three disputed Books, 
which belong to the Nicomachean) was written by 
Eudemus as a record of his master’s doctrine to 
supplement the Nicomachean, on which it therefore 
constitutes ‘the most authoritative commentary ’ ; 
the Nicomachean being substantially the work of 
Aristotle himself, Nicomachus having died too young 
to write though not perhaps to edit it. 

Valuable studies of parts of the treatise are Henry 


@ An earlier folio edition of the Hthica ad Nicomachum is 
undated. Another edition appeared at Louvain 1513, and 
the whole of Aristotle edited by Erasmus was published at 
Bale 1531. 
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Jackson’s edition of Books V. (1879) and L. H. 
Greenwood’s of Book VI. (1909). 

Aristotle's Theory of Conduct, by reams Marshall 
(1905), though not always correct in details, is a 
useful presentation of the contents of the Ethics for 
English readers. 

Among English translations, that of F. H. Peters, 
first published in 1881 and several times revised by 
the author (15th edition 1925), seems to have won 
recognition as the best. It is marked by terseness 
and felicity, but appears to me not entirely free from 
the defect that I have noticed in other versions, a 
failure to exhibit the logical sequence of the argu- 
ment. Mr. Ross’s translation (1925) appeared while 
my work was in the press, and I have not = the 
advantage of consulting it. 

For Aristotle’s philosophy as a whole the readies 
may be referred to two brilliant little books, A. E. 
Taylor’s Aristotle and J. L. Stocks’s Aristotelianism, 
to W. D. Ross’s Aristotle (1923), a masterpiece of 
compressed exposition, and to T. Case’s article 
‘Aristotle ’ in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1911; and 
for a full treatment with quotations and references, 
to Zeller’s Aristotle and the Earlier Repese (English 
translation 1897). 
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APIZTOTEAOTS HOIKON 
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i aoa réyvy Kal maca pébodos, djoiws S€ mp&éis 1094 
Te Kal mpoatpeots, ayalod tivds ediecBar Soxei- 
10 Kadds dmedyvavto tayabov ob mdvr’ edlerar. 

2 (Suadopa S€ Tis daiverar tov TeAGv* Ta ev ydp 
clow evepyetar, Ta dé Tap’ adras epya twa: dv 85 
etal TéEAN TWA Tapa Tas mpatets, ev TovTOUs Bedriw 

3 répuxe THY evepyerv TA Epya.) modAA@v 8 mpd- 
Ecewv obodv Kai texvOv Kal emorndv modAAd 
yiwerar Kal Ta TéAQ? larpiKAs pev ydp dylea, 
vaumnyiis de mdAotov, otparnyuhs 8€ vin, 

4 oikovopuKhs dé tAodTos. saat 8’ clot T@v ToLovTwv 1 
bm0 play Twa Sivauw—Kabdmrep tnd Thy bmmucty 
4 xadworouxn Kal doa. dAda tdv inmKdv 
opydvwy eciclv, atrn S€ Kal méoa TroAepiKn 
mpaéis bo THY oTpaTHyiKHY, Tov adbrov é! TpdmoV 


4 6¢ Ald. : 67. 


Se eS ee ee 


« Aristotle gives flute-playing as an instance of an art the 
practice of which is an end in itself, in contrast with the art . 
of building, the end of which is the house built (Magna | 
Moralia, 1211 b 27 ff.). 
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NICOMACHEAN ETHICS 


BOOK I 


i Every art and every investigation, and likewise Book I. 
every practical pursuit or undertaking, seems to aim val oad 
at some good: hence it has been well said that the ace: 

2 Good is that at which all things aim. (It is true that [ion the 
a certain variety. is to be observed among the ends the subject. 
at which the arts and sciences aim : in some cases the $,..,2¥°y 
_ activity of practising the art is itself the end,* whereas PRED ce 

~ in others the end is some product over and above the 
mere exercise of the art ; and in the arts whose ends 
are certain things beside the practice of the arts 
themselves, these products are essentially superior 

3 in value to the activities.) But as there are numerous 
pursuits and arts and sciences, it follows that their 
ends are correspondingly numerous: for instance, 

- the end of the science of medicine is health, that of 
the art of shipbuilding a vessel, that of strategy 

4 victory, that of domestic economy wealth. Now 
in cases where several such pursuits are subordinate 
to some single faculty—as bridle-making and the 
other trades concerned with horses’ harness are 
subordinate to horsemanship, and this and every 
other military pursuit to the science of strategy, and 

3 
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+ ey> ef 2 cen, Vd A A > 
dda bf? érépas—ev dadoais $1: ra trav dpyu- 
~ / 4 > \ e uA ~ 0). 23. 
TEKTOVUK@Y TEAn mdvTWY €oTly aiperwtepa TOV Un” 15 
> / uA A / > aA Mg 

5avra* TovTwy yap yapw KaKeiva SwwKerar. (d10- 

/ > > aS \ 2 o, > \ x \ / 
déper 3° oddev ras evepyeias adras elvar rd réAq 
~ / n \ eA + / 
Tav mpdgew 7) Tapa tavras dAdo tT, Kabdmep 

ce! al ~ > ~ 
emt Tay AcxOevodv emornudv.) 

ii Ei 84 te rédos eotl trav mpaxrav 6 8 adro 
Bovrdpeba, raAAa S€ Sid TobTo, Kal pr) mdvTa 8.’ 20 
oe Ly /, 4 \ 4 > > a 
ETEpov atpovpeba (mpderor yap odtw y’ els dzepov, 
¢ > 4% A \ , N ” 
wor «val KevyY Kal pataiay tiv dpeéw), SHAov 

e A> ON wn > A A A + > > > 
20s Tobr dy etn Tayabov Kal 76 dpiorov. Gp” ody 
\ \ \ y e ~ 3 ~ 4 ot 

Kal mpos tov Biov » yrOous abrod peyddAnv exee 

pomjv, Kal Kabdrep ro€drav oKorov éyovtes, 
3 uadrov dv ruyxdvouev tod Séovros; ef 8° oUTw, 2 

Tetparéov TUTm ye Teprafety adro tt mor’ eort 

4 kai Tivos Ta emornuav 7 Suvduewr. Sd€ee 8? 

a 4, ~ 

dv Tis Kupwwrdrns Kat pddvora apxiTeKroviKis. 

> « 

5, 6 rovatrn 8° 1) rrodurinh datverar: rivas yap efvar 

» | onl > ~ aA ~ 
Xpew THY emornua@v €v Tals moAcot, Kal solas 1094b 
Exdorous wavldvew Kat wéxpr rivos, atrn diardo- 
eu’ Op@uev S€ Kal Tas evtyordras Tov Suvdpewy 


\ 
bro tavrnvy ovcas, ofov oTpaTnytKnVY olKovo- 
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similarly other arts to different arts again—in all 

these cases, I say, the ends of the master arts are 

things more to be desired than the ends of the arts 

subordinate to them ; since the latter ends are only 

5 pursued for the sake of the former. (And it makes 

no difference whether the ends of the pursuits are 
__ the activities themselves or some other thing beside 
__ these, as in the case of the sciences mentioned.) 
) ii If therefore among the ends at which our actions The 
, aim there be one which we will for its own sake, yer oy 
\ while we will the others only for the sake of this, is the 
and if we do not choose everything for the sake of Geen i the 
something else (which would obviously result in a Exdof 


and vain), it is clear that this one ultimate End must 

2 be the Good, and indeed the Supreme Good. Will not 

then a knowledge of this Supreme Good be also of 
. great practical importance for the conduct of life ? 

' Will it not better enable us to attain our proper 

3 object, like archers having a target to aim at? If 
this be so, we ought to make an attempt to com- 
prehend at all events in outline what exactly this 
Supreme Good is, and of which of the sciences or 
faculties it is the object. 

4 Now it would seem that this supreme End must 
be the object of the most authoritative of the sciences 
—some science which is pre-eminently a master- 

5 craft. But such is manifestly the science of Politics ; 

6 for it is this that ordains which of the sciences are to 
exist in states, and what branches of knowledge the 
different classes of the citizens are to learn, and up 
to what point ; and we observe that even the most 
highly esteemed of the faculties, such as strategy, 
domestic economy, oratory, are subordinate to the 
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\ , aA 
7 LuKHY § pyTopuKnv. xpwuevyns On. TadrTns Tals 
cal a ~ ~ wv \ 
Aounais [mpaxrixais]® tay emornudv, err dé 
A \ , > 4 
vowoberovons Ti Set mpatrew Kal Tivwy améxe- 
0 A t / ig an A ~ SAA 
ofa, ro TavTns TéAos Tepiexou av Ta TOV GAAwY, 
oe A> av ow > vA if > / a. \ 
8 ware Tobr av «in tavOpmmwov ayalov. eli yap 
2 a \ 
Kat tadroy eorw evi Kal moder, peilov ye Kal 
~ \ 
Tedelorepov TO THs TOAcwWs daiverar Kat AaBeEiv Kal 
; A \ / 4, 
odlew: ayanrnrov wey yap Kal evi ovw, KdAALov 
e \ Ss 
dé Kal Oeudrepov eOver Kal mdrcow.| 9) prev. odv 
/ 4 > / / a 
H€G0d0s TovTwv edierar, ToAuTiKy Tis odod. 
ees / > av ¢ ~ > A ON ett , 
iii Aéyowro 8 dy ixavds ei Kata ri broKepe- 
7 ? \ \ 2 \ taal ie 
vnv vAnv diacadnbein: TO yap axpiBes ody ofLotws 
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> AA a / > 4 A 299 > 
€v amace Tois Adyous emilnrntéov, womep vd ev - 


a / \ BY \ \ \ / 
2 Tots Snuwoupyouuevois. Ta S€ Kada Kal Ta dixava, 
= ~z lg 

mept Ov 7 toduruKyn oKometrat, moAAHy® exer Sia- 

; rs 
popav Kat mAdvnv, wate SoKeiv vopw povov evar, 
ia \ / ie Z / wy x N 
3 g¢vce. Sé pH. tovadrynv S€ Twa mAdvyv exer Kal 
a > 
Tayabd, dua rd modAois ovpBaivew BrAdBas aa 
abr&v' 746n yap twes am@dAovto 8a mdAodrov, 

o \ Lae) / > \ i \ 7 
4 €repot Oe Ou’ avdpelav. ayamnrov odv Tept ToLovTwY 
kal €K tovodvrwy dA€yortas .mayvAds Kal tvmrw 
> \ ? 7 \ \ ~ € ree. ‘ 
Tadnbes evdeixvvcbat, Kal wept trav ds emt rd 


1 6H ed.: de, 2 Bywater. 3 rod Asp.: Tooatryy., 


@ xaddy is a term of admiration applied to. what is correct, 
especially (1) actions well done (see 11. vii. 6), and (2) bodies 
well shaped and works of art or handicraft well made; it 
thus means (1) morally right, (2) beautiful. For the 
analogy between moral and material correctness see 11. vi. 9. 
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7 political science. Inasmuch then as the rest of 
the sciences are employed by this one, and as it 
moreover lays down laws as to what people shall do 
and what things they shall refrain from doing, the 
end of this science must include the ends of all the 

- others. Therefore, the Good of man must be the 

8 end of the science of Politics. For even though it be 
the case that the Good is the same for the individual 

i and for the state, nevertheless, the good of the state is 

, manifestly a greater and more perfect good, both to 

5 attain and to preserve.. To secure the good of one 

‘ person only is better than nothing; but to secure 

© the good of a nation or a state is a nobler and more 

} divine achievement. 

This then being its aim, our investigation is in a 

' sense the study of Politics. 

iii Now our treatment of this science will be ad- 
| equate, if it achieves that amount of - precision 

' which belongs to its subject matter. The same 
exactness must not be expected in all departments 
of philosophy alike, any more than in all the pro- 

2 ducts of the arts and crafts. The subjects studied 
by political science are Moral Nobility * and 

“' Justice; but these conceptions involve much differ- 
ence of opinion and uncertainty, so that they are 
sometimes believed to be mere conventions and to 

3 have no real existence in the nature of things. And 
a similar uncertainty surrounds the conception of the 
Good, because it frequently occurs that good things 
have harmful consequences : people have before now 
been ruined by wealth, and in other cases courage 

4 has cost men their lives. We must therefore be 

- content if, in dealing with subjects and starting from 
premises thus uncertain, we succeed in presenting a 
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“A A 
ToAD Kal ex Towvtrwv déyovras rovadra Kal ovUpL- 
\ Ve 
mepatvecOas. Tov abrov 57) tpdmov Kal amrobéxea0at 
an t 4 
Xpewy Exaorov rv Aeyouevwv: tmemadevj.evov yap 
> ~ fal 
€oTw émt tocobrov raxpiBes emlnrety Kal? Exaorov 
ws > € A 
yevos €f’ dcov 7 Tob mpdyparos dias emSéyerau: 25 
\ ~ 
mapamAjcuov yap paiverar aOnuatixod re mOavo- 
~ A / 
Aoyobvros dmoddxeoban Kal pntopuxdy drrodelEets 
arraureiy. 
a Li \ 
5 “Exaoros 5€ xpiver Kalas & ywedoxer, Kal 
> ¢ 
Tovrwv €oTly ayalds Kpiris. Kab’ Exacrov dpa 6 1095. 
meTradevpevos, GmAGs 8° 6 Trept ray meTraiSevpevos. 
A a a yy > A © 
810 THs moAuriuKhs obk eorw olketos aKpoaTtis 6 
~ , 
véos* dmeypos yap Tov KaTd Tov Blov mpagewy, ot 
bint \ cal 
6 Adyou 8° ex Tovrwv Kal mepl rodtwv. eri Sé Tois 
/ > 
mafeow dKkodrovOnrixds dv paraiws axovoeras Kal 5 
> an > \ \ Zz > \ b) a > A 
dvaperds, érevdn Td tédos early ob yaais GMa 
a / > > \ / A ¢ / AY A 
mpagis. duadéper 8° oddev véos Thy nAukiay 7) TO 
ss LZ Ya 
00s veapds, od yap Tapa tov ypdvov H eAreufis, 
> A \ \ A 4 a. \ 7 4 
aAra dia TO Kara mé00s5 Chv Kal duoKew Exacra: 
a 7 ~ / 
Tois yap rowvrois avdvyTos % yvOous yivera, 
4 A a A / A 
Kabdmep tois axparéow. Tots Sé Kata Adyov ras 
/ \ 
ope€ets movovpevors Kat mpdrrovar Trohuwdedes av 
uA \ \ A > ~ 
8 cin TO rept roUTww ciddvas. Kal rept jev axpoarod, 
1 52 Ob, 
¢ Quoted in Troilus and Cressida, 1. ii. 165. 
> The argument is, that even if the young could gain a 
knowledge of Ethics (which they cannot, because it requires 
experience of life), they would not use it as a guide to 
conduct, because they are led by their passions and appetites ; 


and therefore the study is of no value for them, since Ethics, 


being a practical science, is only pursued for the sake of its 
practical application. 
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rough outline of the truth: when our subjects and 
our premises are merely generalities, it is enough if 
we arrive at generally valid conclusions. Accord- 
ingly we may ask the student also to accept the 
various views we put forward in the same spirit ; 
for it is the mark of an educated mind to expect that 
amount of exactness in éach kind which the nature 
of the particular subject admits. It is equally un- 
reasonable to accept merely probable conclusions 
from a mathematician, and to demand strict demon- 
stration from an orator. 
5 Again, each man judges correctly those matters Its study 
_ with which he is acquainted ; it is of these that he is Hivoeetble 
acompetent critic. To criticize a particular subject, and useless 
therefore, a man must have been trained in that young and 
subject : to be a good critic generally, he must have ™m@ture. 
had an all-round education. Hence the young are 
not fit to be students of Political Science. For they 
have no experience of life and conduct, and it is these 
that supply the premises and subject matter of this 
6 branch of philosophy. And moreover they are led 
by their feelings ; so that they will study the subject 
to no purpose or advantage, since the end of this 
7 science is not knowledge but action. And it makes 
no difference whether they are young in years or 
immature in character: the defect is not a question 
of time, it is because their life and its various aims 
are guided by feeling; for to such persons their 
knowledge is of no use, any more than it is to 
persons of defective self-restraint.2 But Moral 
Science may be of great value to those who guide 
their desires and actions by principle. 
8 Let so much suffice by way of introduction as to 
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\ ~ > op ‘ , / 
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/ > > / > \ ~ a 
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oxedov to thy tAcoTwy dpmodoyetrat- TV yap 
i 
evdaipoviay Kal of rool Kal ot yaptevres Aéyouaw, 
a 7A = 
70 8 «bd Civ kal To €d mpdtrew tadrov dmoAap- 
a a ~ t 
Bavovor TH eddaynovetv. mepi dé THs eddamovias, 
lov / 
Ti €oTw, auduoByntobar, Kal oy Spotws of moAAot 
Tois copois amodiddacw. of pev yap Tov evapyav 
Tt Kat davep@v, oloy ASoviy 7 mAocdrov 7) Tyuv, 
A > + / A Mi S bet 7 
dAdo 8° dAAo—rroAAdKis 8€ Kai 6 adros €repov, 
vooyoas pev yap vytevay, wevdjsevos Sé mAobTov. 
ouveidores 5° éavTois ayvovav tovs péya Te Kat 
eA Bug an t t x Sgn ePt 2 
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\ \ \ ~ > N + > faa | 
Tapa Ta ToAAa Tatra ayaba dAXo tu Kab? adro 
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15 


ayabd. dmdoas pev ody eerdlew ras -8d€as 


la mw > vA e \ \ A / 
HaraioTepov tows e€otiv, tkavov dé Tas padvora 
> Va, a” tf ” A vi 
emumoAalovaas 7) Soxovoas exew Twa Adyov. 


My) AavOavérw 8 Huds dtu duadhepovaw of aad 


1 9’: yap Spengel. 

4 This translation of evdacwovla can hardly be.avoided, 
but it would perhaps. be more accurately rendered by ‘ Well- 
being’ or ‘ Prosperity; and it will be found that the writer 
does not interpret it as a state of feeling but as a kind of 
activity. nat aro 

* The English phrase preserves the ambiguity of the 
Greek, which in its ordinary acceptation rather means 
‘faring well’ than ‘acting well,’ though in the sequel 
Aristotle diverts it to the active sense. ; 

¢ Viz. Plato and the Academy; see c. vi. 
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the student of the subject, the spirit in which our 
conclusions are to be received, and the object that 
we set before us. 

w To resume, inasmuch as all studies and under- ce. iv-vii. 

_ takings are directed to the attainment of some good, ee Hepp 
ts) let us discuss what it is that we pronounce to be the 2s: 

,; aim of Politics, that is, what is the highest of all the Current 

2 goods that action can achieve. As far as the name Vers, 

I) goes, we may almost say that the great majority of 

, mankind are agreed about this ; for both the multi- 

tude and persons of refinement speak of it as Happi- 

ness,? and conceive ‘ the good life ’ or doing well’? 

to be the same thing as ‘being happy.’ But what 

| constitutes happiness is a matter of dispute; and 

/ the popular account of it is not the same as that 

3 given by the philosophers. Ordinary people identify 

_ it with some obvious and visible good, such as pleasure 

or wealth or honour—some say one thing and some 

another, indeed very often the same man says 

different things at different times: when he falls 

' sick he thinks health is happiness, when he is poor, 

wealth. At other times, feeling conscious of their 
own ignorance, men admire those who propound 
something grand and above their heads ; and it has 
been held by some thinkers* that beside the many 

_ good things we have mentioned, there exists another 

Good, that is good in itself, and stands to all those 

a goods as the cause of their being good. 

.4 Now perhaps it would be a somewhat fruitless task 
to review all the different opinions that are held. It 
will suffice to examine those which are most widely 

accepted, or which seem to be supported by some 

_ measure of reason. 

6 And we must not overlook the distinction between 
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“ In contrast apparently with the school of Plato. 
» Works and Days, 293 ff. 
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arguments that start from first principles and those 

that lead to first principles. This is a matter that 
_ was rightly raised by Plato, who used to enquire 

whether the true procedure is to start from or to 
) lead up to one’s first principles, as in a race-course 
- one may run from the judges to the far end of the 
'’ track or the reverse. Now no doubt it is proper to 
4, start from the known. But ‘the known’ has two 
‘; meanings— what is familiar to us,’ which. is one 
’ thing, and ‘ what is intelligible in itself,’ which is 
/ another. Perhaps then for us at all events it is 
) 6 proper to start from what is known to us. This is 
) why in order to be a competent student of the Right 
__ and Just, and inshort of the topics of Politicsin general, 
~ the pupil is bound to have had a right moral up- 
/7 bringing. For the starting-point or first principle 
\ is the fact that a thing is so; if this be satisfactorily 
»’ ascertained, there will be no need also to know the 

reason why it is so. And the man of good. moral 

training knows first principles already, or can easily 
_ acquire them. As for the person who neither knows 
~ nor ean learn, let him hear the words of Hesiod? : 


Best is the man who can himself advise ; 
He too is good who hearkens to the wise ; 
But who, himself being witless, will not heed 
Another’s wisdom, is a fool indeed. 
wv But let us continue from the point where we 
digressed. To judge from the recognized types of 
_ Lives, the more or less reasoned conceptions of the 
_ Good or Happiness that prevail are the follow- 
ing. On the one hand the generality of men and 
the most vulgar identify the Good with pleasure, 
2and accordingly look no higher than the Life of 
Enjoyment—for there are three specially prominent 
13 
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xovres, 6 Te vov elpnudvos Kat 6 moduTiKds Kal 
3 Tpitos 6 DewpytiKds. of ev odv TroAXol TavTeA@s 
avdpamodades patvovra: Booxnudrwv Biov mpo- 
aupovpevor, tuyydvovar S€ Adyou Sud Td moods 
Tav ev rais e€ovolas ouovorrabciy LapSavamdAdw. 
4 of d€ xaplevres Kal mpaKTiKol TynY: TOO yap TO- 
Aurixod Biov ocxeddv Tobro rédos. daiverar & 
emumoAasdrepov eivar Tod. Cyrovpevou: Soxet yap 
ev Tols TyMot waAAov elvar 7 ev TH TYywpevar, 


rayalov dé oiketov te Kat dvoadaiperov etvau 


fae = ” 2 2 BAy \ A f 

5 pavrevdopeba. ers 8 €olkaor Tiv Tyna SidKew 
y ¢ 2 ~ 

wa morTevowow €avtods ayabods elvar: Cyrodor 

yoov bo Tav dpoviuwy tydoba Kat map’ ols 


Naa Ana oe a ~ x i : 
yuyvooKovrat, Kab em aper. SHAov oby dtu Kard 


, ee \ t , \ \ = 
6 ye ToUTOUS 1 apEeT? KpEitTwv: Taya Sé Kal WaAdov 
ay tts TéMos TOO TroAuTiKOD Biov Tavrny broddBor. 

> a 
paiverar de aredcorépa Kat abrn Sox yap 
sar \ t ” \ > \ Bt 
evdexeobar Kat Kabevdew exovta tiv aperiy q 
a t a 
ampakrety 840, Biov, Kat mpos TovTows KaKoTrabety 
a \ > ~ 

kal aTvxelv Ta weyioTa: Tov 8° odTw CdvtTa ovdels 


4 The doctrine of the three Lives goes back to Pythagoras, 
who compared the three kinds of men to the three classes of 
strangers who went to the Games, traders, competitors, and 


spectators (Ilamblichus, Vit. Pythag: 58). This apologue . 


brings out the metaphor underlying the phrase dewpyrucds Blos, 
lit. ‘ the life of the spectator ’ (Burnet). 

» A mythical Assyrian king ; two versions of his epitaph 
are recorded by Athenaeus (336, 530), one containing the 
words éofte, mive, maife+ ws T&AMa Tov'TOV ovK déia rod dao- 
kpoTnuaros, ‘Kat, drink, play, since all else is not worth this 
snap of the fingers’; the other ends xetv’ éyw bao’ eparyor kat 
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Lives, the one just mentioned, the Life of Politics, 

3 and thirdly, the Life of Contemplation. The gener- 
ality of mankind then show themselves to be utterly 
slavish, by preferring what is only a life for cattle; 
but they get a hearing for their view as reasonable 
because many persons of high position share the 
feelings of Sardanapallus.? 

4 Men of refinement, on the other hand, and men The Life of 
of action think that the Good is honour—for this may 4°". 
be said to be the end of the Life of Politics. But 
honour after all seems too superficial to be the 
Good for which we are seeking ; since it appears to 
depend on those who confer it more than on him 
upon whom it is conferred, whereas we instinctively 
feel that the Good must be something proper to its 
possessor and not easy to be taken away from him. 

5 Moreover men’s motive in pursuing honour seems to 
be to assure themselves of their own merit ; at least 
they seek to be honoured by men of judgement and 
by people who know them, that is, they desire to be 
honoured on the ground of virtue. It is clear there- 
fore that in the opinion at all events of men of action, 

6 virtue is a greater good than honour ; and one might 
perhaps accordingly suppose that virtue rather than 
honour is the end of the Political Life. But even 
virtue proves on examination to be too incomplete 
to be the End; since it appears possible to possess 
it while you are asleep, or without putting it into 
practice throughout the whole of your life ; and also 
for the virtuous man to suffer the greatest misery 
and misfortune—though no one would pronounce a 
man living a life of misery to be happy, unless for 


of wantonness and love which I did and suffered; whereas 
all my wealth is gone.’ 
15 
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dv evdaiuoviceer, ef bn O€ow Siadvddrrwv. Kab 
mept wev todrov dds teavOs yap Kat ev ois 
7 éyunAlous elpnrat mept abra@v. rptros 8° eorly é 
Dewpnrixds, drép' of Ty emioxepw ev tots émo- 
8 pevous tromoducba. 6 dé Xenpatvorns Biauds® ris 
€orw, Kal 6 mAobros djAov OTs.od 7d Cnrovpevov 
ayalov: yproyuov yap Kat dou xdpw. S16 [GdAov 
Ta mpdrepov Aeybévra TéAn tus dv BmoddBou 8? 
avTa yap dyamarar. paiverar 8° 038° exeiva: Kalror 
moot Adyou mpos adrad caraBeBAnvrat. Tatra pev 
obv adelabu, ass 
To 8€ KabéAouv Bédrvov tows emorebacbar Kat 
tarrophaat mas A€éyerar, kalmep mpoodvrous THs 
TowavTns Cynrncews ywomevns dua ro didous avdpas 
Eloayayely ra, eld. Od 616 9 .n dy vtoeus BéArcov 
elvar, Kal Sety emt owrnpia ye Tis dAnbelas Kal rd 
olkeia dvawpety, dAAws te Ka} piroodsfovs dvras: 
audoty yao dvrow pidrow dsovov TMpoTyLay THv aD} ~ 
2 Oevav. of 88 Komicavres tiv Sdéap ravrnv odk 
erolouw iStas ev ols 7d m™porepov Kal vorepov" 


a. 


1 rept Bekker. * Bards Asp. 
* 6% codd. Morellii: 62, 4 70 orepov Mb, 


* It is not certain whether this phrase refers to written 
treatises (whether Aristotle’s own dialogues. and other 
popular works, now lost, or those of other philosophers), or 
to philosophical debates like those which Plato’s dialogues, 
purport to report (as did doubtless those of Aristotle). Cf, 
De caelo, 279 230° ev Tots éyKukNlous prooophuacr, ‘in the 
ordinary philosophical discussions,’ and De anima 407 b 29 
Tots ey Kow@ yLvomevous Abyous, ‘the discussions that go on 
in public’; and see c, xiii. § 9 note for similar references to 
“extraneous discussions.’ 
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the sake of maintaining a paradox. But we need 
not pursue this subject, since it has been sufficiently 
treated in the ordinary discussions.4 

7 The third type of life is the Life of Contemplation, ‘he Lite 


which we shall consider in the sequel. one eo 
)8 The Life of Money-making is a hard ® kind of life ; (Bk. ze, 0). 
ne Lite o 


and clearly wealth is not the Good we are in search Money. 

_ of, for it is only good as being useful, a means to making. 

say something else. On this score indeed one might 

conceive the ends before mentioned to have a better 

) claim, for they are approved for their own sakes. 

' But even they do not really seem to be the Supreme 

|. Good ; however, many arguments against them have 

‘| been disseminated, so we may dismiss them. 

Vi. But perhaps it is desirable that we should examine Plato's 
the notion of a Universal Good, and review the diffi- (1°, 
culties that it involves, although such an enquiry goes fetuted as 

| against the grain because of our friendship for the Rthics. 

* authors of the Theory of Ideas. Still perhaps it 

_ would appear desirable, and indeed it would seem to 
be obligatory, especially for a philosopher, to sacrifice 
even one’s closest personal ties in defence of the 
truth. Both are dear to us, but it is a sacred duty 
to put truth first. 

_2 The originators of this theory, then, used not to (i Idea of 

. postulate Ideas of groups of things in which they pores 
posited® an order of priority and posteriority ¢ (for Catego ue 

a) ‘Good' 
> Literally ‘violent’; the adjective is applied to the strict pee a 
diet and laborious exercises of athletes, and to physical aeanee aes 
phenomena such as motion, in the sense of ‘ constrained ’ thing, or its 
not ‘natural.’ The text here has been suspected. 
° Perhaps ‘ we posit.’ 
@ A is ‘prior in nature’ (though not necessarily in time) 
to B, when A can exist without B but not B without A; and 
_ they cannot then be on a par as members of one class. 
c 17 
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fal ~ ) 
eAeyouv' (dudrep obdé rav apiuav iBéav Kar- 
/ \ > > A / Semi ~ Pe pel 
eoxevalov). 7d 8° ayaboy Adyerar Kal ev TH rl €ort 
~ ~ ~ A A > 
Kat €v TH Tod Kal ev TH mpos tu 7d Se Kal 
a ~ / 
atTo Kat 4% obcia mpdtepoy TH dvcer Tod mpds TH 
VANY A a> wy \ 7 a“ 
(rapadudds yap tobr’ ove Kal ovpBeBnkdte Tod 
Ly oe > > BD) yy / SiN , 2 isd 
ovTos, WoT ovK ay ein Ko TIs emt ToUToLs® idea. 
” rd \ > \ > al / a » A \ 
ere eve Tayabov toaxds A€yerar TH Ovte (Kal yap 
a “~ \ a 
ev T@ Th réyerar, olov 6 Beds Kai 6 vods, Kat év TO 
~ Fal ~ > 
TOL at apeTal, Kal ev TH Too@ TO jrérpiov, Kal ey 
~ ‘ ‘ 
T@ MP0s TL TO XPHoyovr, kal ev Ypdva Kapds, Kal 
/ v ~ a 
ev rom diara, Kal érepa rovadra), SpAov ds odK 
” ” / / ee hee 2 \ ”’ > / > 
av ein Kowov Te KabddAov Kal ev: od. yap dv €Aéyer 
> / a / > lol 
€v Tacas Tails Karyyoptais, GAA’ ev pid povns 
ww >. 9 \ ~ A / > / / ome s (4 
e7e. 0 emrel TOV KaTa play id€av pla Kat emorrnun, 
\ ~ > rot > ® 
kat Tov ayalav andvrwy nv av jula Tis emorypn 
~ >_\ \ ~ ; ” 
viv 8 eiol modal Kal rOv bo pilav Karnyoplav, 
® a \ 
otov Kaipod, ev moddum pev yap® otparnyuct) ev 
/ > > / \ ~ / ~ 
voow 8 larpiKy, Kat Tod petplov ev tpodfA pev 
\ 
larpixy ev mdvous S€ yupvaotiKn. daophoee, 5 
Le y 
av Tis TL more Kat BovAovrar Aéyew adro€KkacTov, 
” ” > ly KER / i & vie 
eimep cv Te adroavOpamw Kat avOpdrw cfs Kat 6 


1 eréyouev KP: fort. Aé-youev ed. 
2 rovrwv LL», 3 yap om. L». 


@ Lit. ‘ that which is by itself.’ 

> dlarra is used of the habitat of a species of animals, De 
mundo 398 b 32; though it has been taken here to mean ‘a 
favourable climate’ for human beings. In Aristoph. Ran. 
114 it may mean ‘a lodging,’ and. later it denotes an apart- 
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which reason they did not construct an Idea of pelalon to 
numbers in general). But Good is predicated alike bikie Bal 


in the Categories of Substance, of Quality, and. of the /ast. 

Relation ; yet the Absolute,* or Substance, is prior secondary, 

in nature to the Relative, which seems to be a sort $4 cannet 

\ of offshoot or ‘accident’ of Substance ; so that with the 

; there cannot be a common Idea corresponding to the pai 

absolutely good and the relatively good. 

8 Again, the word ‘ good’ is used in as many senses () ‘Good’ 

may mean 


, as the word ‘is’ ; for we may predicate good in the ¢ gooa 


: 


y Category of Substance, for instance of God, or intelli- thins,’ 
i 


) ‘ : : ‘excellent,’ 
gence ; in that of Quality, of the virtues ; in that of ‘enough,’ 
~ Quantity, of the due amount ; in that of Relation, (5M hine, 


> of the useful; in that of Time, of a favourable ‘healthy,’ 


opportunity ; in that of Place, of a suitable {fis Ls 


“habitat ’®; and so on. So clearly good cannot be ee eee 
a single and universal general notion ; if it were, it j 
_ would not be predicable in all the Categories, but 
» only in one. 
4 Again, things that come under a single Idea must (©) Good 
s . . even in one 
be objects of a single science ; hence there ought to category is 
be a single science dealing with all good things. But the object 
as a matter of fact there are a number of sciences sciences. 
even for the goods in one Category, for example, 
opportunity : for opportunity in war comes under the 
science of strategy, in disease under that of medicine ; 
and the due amount in diet comes under medicine, 
in bodily exercise under gymnastics. 
6 One might also raise the question what precisely (ii) The 
° : ‘ ea of Good 
they mean by their expression ‘the Ideal so- superfuous, 
and-so,’ © seeing that one and the same definition of being is 
man applies both to ‘the Ideal man’ and __ to essence as 


the concept 


ment or suite of rooms, as in¥Pliny’s descriptions of, Italian “good,’ 


villas.- °, Literally ‘ so-and-so itself.’ 
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e) \ f > \ ¢ ~ > LA i> Nye 
atros Adyos €otiv 6 Tob avOpwmov- 7 yap 
By Doe S Y E > Ss : 33° e 
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ayabov €orar, elmep pundé AEevKdTepov TO modv- 
xXpdviov Tod éedypepov. 

Il Q + 5. ue € A 6 Z , Ne 

7 Wavedrepov 8 eoikacw ot Iv0aydpero. Adyew 

~ A ~ if 

mept abrod, tWW&ytes ev TH TOV ayaldv ovototxyia 

TO & ois 67) Kal Lmevoummos emaxoAovdycas . 

doxei. GAAd arepi prev rovTwv. dAdos EoTw Adyos. 
tal A val > /, t ¢ / 

8 Tots d€ AexOetow audioByrnois tis dropatverar 
dua. 70 pus) TrEpL TavTOS ayabob rods Adyous eipno0au;* 
dé 0 be 0? “a io \ (alg eh PS) / 

eyeoOau de kal? ev cidos Ta Kal” adra SiwKdmeva 
Kal ayamopeva, Ta Sé€ TonTiKa TovTwWV 7 duda- 
KTUKG TMS 7 TOV evavtiov KwduTiKda did TadTA 

9 AéyeoOat Kal tTpdrov dAAov. SHAov obv Sri Sirrds 
Néeyour” adv tayabd, Kat Ta pev Kal atbrd, Odrepa 
dé dia Tabra: ywpicavtes odv amd TOV HdeAlwv 

a 
7a Kal? atta oKxepopycba «i Adyerar Kata play 


1 rovetcbar K, 


@ 4.e. ‘the ordinary notion of man ’—the concept of man 
in general which we form from our experience of particular 
men, but do not regard as a thing existing independently 
of them—; or perhaps ‘a particular man,’ but this seems 
to require dvOpérw twl or T@de. 

> This parenthetical note might come better after § 4 
(Burnet, Cl. Rev. iii. 198). The Pythagoreans, instead of 
(like Plato) saying the Good was one, more wisely said the 
One was good (or akin to the good).. Some of them (Met. - 
A, 986 222) taught that there were ten pairs of opposing 
principles, which they ranged in two columns—limit and the 
unlimited, odd and even, unity and plurality, right and left, 
male and female, resting and moving, straight and crooked, 
light and darkness, good and bad, square and oblong. 
They also held (Met. A, 1072 b32) that good’and beauty’ 
were not original, but appeared in the course of the evolu- 
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“man, ® for in so far as both are man, there will 
be no difference between them ; and if so, no more 
will there be any difference between ‘the Ideal 
Good’ and ‘Good’ in so far as both are good. 

6 Nor yet will the Ideal Good be any more good Its eternity 
because it is eternal, seeing that a white thing that Joes not 
lasts a long time is no whiter than one that lasts essence. 
only a day. 

V4 The Pythagoreans ® seem to give a more probable (The 

) doctrine on the subject of the Good when they place i 

' Unity in their column of goods ; and indeed Speus- 

' ippus° appears to have followed them. But this 

_ subject must be left for another discussion. 

We can descry an objection that may be raised (ii, supple- 
against our arguments on the ground that the theory Te 415,.? 
in question was not intended to apply to every sort Good does 
of good, and that only things pursued and accepted atthe 
for their own sake are pronounced good as belonging {ings good 
to a single species, while things productive or pre- selves (if 
servative of these in any way, or preventive of their °")» ree 
opposites, are said to be good as & means to these, are good in 

9 and in a different sense. Clearly then the term beth 
‘goods’ would have two meanings, (1) things good 
in themselves and (2) things good as a means to 
these ; let us then separate things good in them- 
selves from things useful as means, and consider 


whether the former are called good because they 


tion of the world ; hence perhaps the late position of good 
in the list of opposites. The phrase ‘ column of goods’ 
(cf. Met. N, 1093 b 12 ‘ column of the beautiful’) is inexact, 
as good was only one of the things in the column—unless it 
means the column to which good things among others belong; 
but doubtless all the positive principles were regarded as akin. 
¢ Speusippus was Plato’s nephew, and succeeded him as 

head of the Academy. i 
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13 dAdo 81) ev ddAw. add” iaws radra bev aderéov 30 

A ~ 5, ~ A e \ > ~ + vn Ww 
To viv: e€axpiBobv yap tmrép abrav adAns av ein 
dirocogias oixevdtepov. dprolws Sé Kal rept THs 
ideas" et yap Kat éoTw év Te TO KoWwh Karnyopov- 

> ‘ a’ 4.8 > / 2 > ¢€ 4 on 
Mevov ayabov 7 xwpiorov abro TY Kal? adré, hAov 
170: Kal Kb, 2 rt avrd L», 


¢ j.¢., the species or class of things good in themselves 
will be a class to which nothing belongs (for the Idea is not 
im the class). 

» The writer's own solution: when different things are 
called good, it means they each bear the same relation to 
(viz. contribute to the welfare of) certain other things, not 
all to the same thing. 

° 4.é., First Philosophy or Metaphysics. 
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fall under a single Idea. But what sort of things is 
one to class as good in themselves? Are they not 
those things which are sought after even without 
any accessory advantage, such as wisdom, sight, 
and certain pleasures and honours? for even if we 
also pursue these things as means to something else, 
still one would class them among things good in 
themselves. Or is there nothing else good in itself 
except the Idea? If so, the species will be of no 
use.? If on the contrary the class of things good 
in themselves includes these objects, the same 
notion of good ought to be manifested in all of them, 
just as the same notion of white is manifested in 
snow and in white paint. But as a matter of fact 
the notions of honour and wisdom and pleasure, as 
being good, are different and distinct. Therefore, 
good is not a general term corresponding to a single 
Idea. 

But in what sense then are different things called though 
good? For they do not seem to be a case of things eeee i 
that bear the same name merely by chance: — Possibly Sie 
things are called good in virtue of being derived from certain 
relation. 
good. Or perhaps it is rather by way of a proportion?: 
that is, as sight is good in the body, so intelligence 
is good in the soul, and similarly another thing in 
something else. 

Perhaps however this question must be dismissed (¥) The | 
for the present, since a detailed investigation of it notrelevant 
belongs more properly to another branch of philo- % Bthies, 


sophy.? And likewise with the Idea of the Good ; seendent 
for if the goodness predicated of various things in fffainable, 
common actually is a unity or something existing 


separately and absolute, it clearly will not be practi- 
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\ a. 
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vii HdAw 8 eravéeMwper emi 7d Cyrodpevov ayabov, 15 

‘i y otf Tay ” ; \ 4 » oe} 
Tl moT av ety. gatverar pev yap dAdo év GAXp 
mpdger Kal réxvn: dAdo yap ev larpikh Kat orpa- 
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1 7d atroayabdy M>, 73 avrd rodro dyabov K>, 
2 kay ? ed. ‘ i? 


* Or perhaps ‘to supply what is lacking of it’ (the good 
at which they aim); but ef. e. vii. 17. ; 

> 4.¢., the particular good which is the end of his own 
science. 7 
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_ cable or attainable by man; but the Good which and useless 
we are now seeking is a good within human reach. — guide to the 
14 But possibly someone may think that to know the attainment 
Ideal Good may be desirable as an aid to achieving eh ips 
\ those goods which are practicable and attainable : 
| having the Ideal Good as a pattern we shall more 
4 easily know what things are good for us, and knowing 
n16 them, obtain them. Now it is true that this argu- 
ment has a certain plausibility ; but it does not seem 
|, to square with the actual procedure of the sciences. 
ed For these all aim at some good, and seek to make 
| up their deficiencies,? but they do not trouble about 
, a knowledge of the Ideal Good. Yet if it were so 
potent an aid, it is improbable that all the professors 
’. of the arts and sciences should not know it, nor even 
16 seek to discover it. Moreover, it is not easy to see 
_ howa knowledge of the Ideal Good will help a weaver 
or carpenter in the practice of his own craft, or how 
_ anybody will be a better physician or general for 
having contemplated the absolute Idea. In fact it 
does not appear that the physician studies even 
health 5 in the abstract ; he studies the health of the 
human being—or rather of some particular human 
being, for it is individuals that he has to cure. 
Let us here conclude our discussion of this subj ect. 
ni We may now return to the Good which is the Happiness 
object of our search, and try to find out what exactly gn Eee 
_ it can be. For good appears to be one thing in one practical 
pursuit or art and another in another : it is different pecause (a) 
in medicine from what it is in strategy, and so on Hehe wd 


' with the rest of the arts. What definition of the @) self. 
- Good then will hold true in all the arts? Perhaps nine 
we may define it as that for the sake of which every- in itself. 


thing else is done. This applies to something 
25 
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different in each different art—to health in the case 
of medicine, to victory in that of strategy, to a house 
in architecture, and to something else in each of the 
other arts ; but in every pursuit or undertaking it 

_ describes the end of that pursuit or undertaking, 

|) since in all of them it is for the sake of the end that 

4 everything else isdone. Hence if there be something 

which is the end of all the things done by human 

») action, this will be the practicable .Good—or if 

there be several such ends, the sum of these will 

te be the Good. Thus by changing its ground the 

_, argument has reached the same result as before.* 

i We must attempt however to render this still more 

+ precise, 

3 Now there do appear to be several ends at which 
our actions aim ; but as we choose some of them— 
for instance wealth, or flutes, and instruments 
generally—as a means to something else, it is clear 
that not all of them are final ends; whereas the 
Supreme Good seems to be something final or perfect. 
Consequently if there be some one thing which alone 
is a final end, this thing—or if there be several final 
ends, the one among them which is the most final— 

4 will be the Good which we are seeking. In speaking 
of degrees of finality, we mean that a thing pursued 
as an end in itself is more final than one pursued as 

a means to something else, and that a thing never 
chosen as a means to anything else is more final 
than things chosen both as ends in themselves and 
as means to that thing; and accordingly a thing 

' chosen always as an end and never as a means we 

5 call absolutely final. Now happiness above all else 
appears to be absolutely final in this sense, since we 
always choose it for its own sake and never as a 
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@ Lit. ‘a. political thing.’ Pol. 1253a2 adds ¢Gov, ‘a 
political: animal.’ : 

» Sc. but as including all other good things as the end 
includes the means. 
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means to something else ; whereas honour, pleasure, 
intelligence, and excellence in its various forms, we 
choose indeed for their own sakes (since we should 
be glad to have each of them although no extraneous 
advantage resulted from it), but we also choose them 
for the sake of happiness, in the belief that they will 
be a means to our securing it. But no one chooses 
happiness for the sake of honour, pleasure, etc., 
nor as a means to anything whatever other than 
itself. 

The same conclusion also appears to follow from 
a consideration of the self-sufficiency of happiness— 
for it is felt that the final good must be a thing 
sufficient in itself. The term self-sufficient, how- 
ever, we employ with reference not to oneself alone, 
living a life of isolation, but also to one’s parents and 
children and wife, and one’s friends and fellow 
citizens in general, since man is by nature a social 


hy being.” On the other hand a limit has to be assumed 


in these relationships; for if the list be extended 
to one’s ancestors and descendants and to the friends 
of one’s friends, it will go on ad infinitum. But this 


is a point that must be considered later on ;' we take 


a self-sufficient thing to mean a thing which merely 
standing by itself alone renders life desirable and 
lacking in nothing, and such a thing we deem happi- 


_ 8ness to be. Moreover, we think happiness the most 


desirable of all good things without being itself 
reckoned as one among the rest; for if it were so 
reckoned, it is clear that we should consider it more 
desirable when even the smallest of other good things 
were combined with it, since this addition would 
result in a larger total of good, and of two goods the 


greater is always the more desirable. 
* 
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* Practice’ for Aristotle denotes purposeful conduct, 
of which only rational beings are capable, cf: v1. vi. 8 note. 

> This anticipation of c. xiii. 19 is irrelevant, and states 
decisively a point there left doubtful. Also on grounds of 
Greek this parenthesis has been suspected as an_inter- 
polation. ; 
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Happiness, therefore, being found to be something 
final and self-sufficient, is the End at which all 
actions aim. 
9 Tosay however that the Supreme Good is happiness Nature of 
. . . . . Happiness 
_ will probably appear a truism; we still require a gediiced 
|) more explicit account of what constitutes happiness. pou the 
10 Perhaps then we may arrive at this by ascertaining Gran 
what is man’s function. For the goodness or effi- 
ciency of a flute-player or sculptor or craftsman of 
4 any sort, and in general of anybody who has some 
» function or business to perform, is thought to reside 
-) in that function ; and similarly it may be held that 
the good of man resides in the function of man, if he 
‘| has a function. 
11 Are we then to suppose that, while the carpenter 
and the shoemaker have definite functions or 
businesses belonging to them, man as such has none, 
and is not designed by nature to fulfil any function ? 
Must we not rather assume that, just as the eye, 
the hand, the foot and each of the various members 
of the body manifestly has a certain function of its 
own, so a human being also has a certain function 
over and above all the functions of his particular 
12 members? What then precisely can this function 
be? The mere act of living appears to be shared 
even by plants, whereas we are looking for the 
function peculiar to man; we must therefore set 
aside the vital activity of nutrition and growth. 
Next in the scale will come some form of sentient 
life ; but this too appears to be shared by horses, 
43 oxen, and animals generally. There remains there- 
fore what may be called the practical? life of the 
rational part of man. (This part has two divisions,” 
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1 7obrou,,..dvavootmevoy secl. Grant. 
2 5% Susemihl: dé. 3 dvOpdrov...oUrw secl. Bywater. 
4 6 Bonitz: | 6é. 


salts contrast with the mere state of possessing the faculty. 

> Literally ‘activity of soul’ Yn however has a wider 
connotation than either ‘soul’ ‘mind,’ and includes 
the whole of the vitality of any Whe creature. 

¢ The word piaxdpios, rendered ‘blessed’ or ‘supremely 
happy,’ is a derivative of pdxap, the adjective applied, in 
Homer and Hesiod to the gods and to those of mankind who 
have been admitted after death to the Islands of the Blest. 
See cc. x. 16, xii. 4. 
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one rational as obedient to principle, the other as 
possessing principle and exercising — intelligence). 
Rational life again has two meanings ; let us assume 
that we are here concerned with the active exercise @ 
of the rational faculty, since this seems to be the 


‘14 more proper sense of the term. If then the function 


of man is the active exercise of the soul’s faculties ® 
in conformity with rational principle, or at all events 
not in dissociation from rational principle, and if we 
acknowledge the function of an individual and of a 
good individual of the same class (for instance, a 
harper and a good harper, and so generally with all 
classes) to be generically the same, the qualification 
of the latter’s superiority in excellence being added 
to the function in his case (I mean that if the function 
of a harper is to play the harp, that of a good harper 
is to play the harp well): if this is so, and if we 
declare that the function of man is a certain form of 
life, and define that form of life as the exercise of 
the soul’s faculties and activities in association with 


15 rational principle, and say that the function of a good 


man is to perform these activities well and rightly, 


» and if a function is well performed when it is per- 


16 


formed in accordance with its own proper excellence 
—if then all this be so, the Good of man proves to 
be the active exercise of his soul’s faculties in con- 
formity with excellence or virtue, or if there be 
several human excellences or virtues, in conformity 
with the best and most perfect among them. 
Moreover, to be happy takes a complete lifetime. 
For one: swallow does not make summer, nor does 
one fine day ; and similarly one day or a brief period 


of happiness does not make a man supremely blessed ° 
_ and happy. 
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7 Let this account then serve to describe the Good Ethics a 
in outline—for no doubt the proper procedure is to Lees ee 
begin by making a rough sketch, and to fill it im fore not an 
afterwards. If a work has been well laid down in science. 

. outline, to carry it on and complete it in detail may ~ 

)be supposed to be within the capacity of anybody ; 

»; and in this working out of details Time seems to be 
..a good inventor or at all events coadjutor. This 

indeed is how advances in the arts have actually 

®come about, since anyone can fill in the gaps. Also 

_ the warning given above“ must not be forgotten; we 

must not look for equal exactness in all departments 

), of study, but only such as belongs to the subject 

}' matter of each, and in such a degree as is appro- 

) priate to the particular line of enquiry. A carpenter 

‘and a geometrician both try to find a right angle, 

but in different ways ; the former is content with that 

“approximation to it which satisfies the purpose of his 
“work ; the latter, being a student of truth, seeks to 

find its essence or essential attributes. We should 

therefore proceed in the same manner in other 

subjects also, and not allow side issues to outbalance 

the main task in hand. 

Nor again must we in all matters alike demand 

an explanation of the reason why things are what 

they are; in some cases it is enough if the fact that 

_ they are so is satisfactorily established.’ This is the 
case with first principles ; and the fact is the primary 
thing—it is a first principle. And different prin- 

ciples are learnt in different ways—some by induc- 

_tion, others by intuition, others again by some form 
of habituation ; so we must endeavour to arrive at 
the principles of each kind in their natural manner, 
and must also be careful to define them correctly, 
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1 Rassow. 


a The usual form of the proverb is ‘ The beginning is half 
of the whole.’ Aristotle applies it by'a sort of play on words 
to dpx7% imits technical sense of a general principle of science, 
which is a ‘ beginning ’ in the sense that it is the starting- 
point of deductive reasoning. There is a reminiscence of 
Hesiod, Works and. Days 30, théov Husov mavrds, “The half 
is more than the whole,’ though the meaning of that i 
entirely different. ; 

» 4.e, our definition of the Good for man, or happiness. 

¢ The turn of phrase associates ‘bodily goods’ with 


‘goods of the soul,’ both being personal, in contrast with © 


the third. class, ‘external goods.’ But it at once appears 
that the important distinction is between * goods of the 
soul’ on the one hand and all the rest (‘the goods in the 
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4 since they are of great importance for the subsequent 
course of the enquiry. The beginning is admittedly 
more than half of the whole,* and throws light at 

pepe Gaymany of the questions under investigation. 

__ Accordingly we must examine our first principle ? 

._* only as a logical conclusion deduced from certain 

remises but also in the light of the current opinions 

‘on the subject. For if a proposition be true, all the 
facts harmonize with it, but if it is false, it is quickly ¢ 

‘seen to be discordant with them. 
| Now things good have been divided into three 

7 classes, external goods on the one hand, and goods 

Mot the soul and of the body on the other ¢ ; and of 
these three kinds of goods, those of the soul are 

- commonly said to be the highest, and good in the 

fullest degree. But our actions, that is, the soul’s 
active exercise of its functions,? must be placed in 

‘the class of things of the soul; hence so far as this 

opinion goes—and it is of long standing, and gener- 

ally accepted by students of philosophy—it supports 
the correctness of our definition of Happiness. 

It also shows it to be right in declaring the End 
‘to consist in certain actions or activities, for thus 
‘the End is included among goods of the soul, and 
‘not among external goods.? 

_ Again, our definition accords with the description 
sof the happy man as one who ‘ lives well’ or ‘ does 


‘body and those outside and of fortune,’ vii. xiii. 2) on the 
‘other. Hence in § 3 ‘ external goods ’ must include ‘ bodily 
Hoods, as also §§ 15 f., where ‘ external goods’ are sub- 
idivided into the instruments and the indispensable condi- 
‘tions of well-being (and so in more scientific language, 
‘c. ix. 7), the latter subdivision including beauty, the only 
‘bodily good there specified. 
@ See the definition, ce. vii. 15. e Ste note °. 
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2 Richards. 
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well’; for it has virtually identified happiness with 
a form of good life or doing well.4 

5 And moreover all the various characteristics that 
are looked for in happiness are found to belong to 

6 the Good as we define it. Some people think happi- 
ness is goodness or virtue, others prudence, others 
a form of wisdom ; others again say it is all of these 
things, or one of them, in combination with pleasure, 
or accompanied by pleasure as an indispensable 
adjunct ; another school include external prosperity 

7 as a concomitant factor. Some of these views have 
been held by many people and from ancient times, 
others by a few distinguished men, and neither class 
is likely to be altogether mistaken ; the probability 
is that their beliefs are at least partly, or indeed 
mainly, correct. 


_8 Now with those who pronounce happiness to be 


virtue, or some particular virtue, our definition is in 
agreement ; for ‘activity in conformity with virtue’ 


_Q9involves virtue. But no doubt it makes a great 


difference whether we conceive the Supreme Good 
to depend on possessing virtue or on displaying it— 
on disposition, or on the manifestation of a disposi- 
tion in aetion. For a man may possess the dis- 
position without its producing any good result, as for 
instance when he is asleep, or has ceased to function 
from some other cause ; but virtue in active exercise 
cannot be inoperative—it will of necessity act, and 
act well. And just as at the Olympic games the 
wreaths of victory are not bestowed upon the hand- 
somest and strongest persons present, but on men 
who enter for the competitions—since it is among 
these that the winners are found,—so it is those who 


@ Cf. c. iy. 2 note. 
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2 Not an experience of the body (of. x. iii. 6), even ine 
the case of ‘bodily pleasures.’ This brings pleasure 


within the definition of happiness as “an activity of the: 


soul.” 

> Morally inferior people like things that are only pleasant 

‘ accidentally,’ i.e. owing not to some quality inherent in 
the thing but to something extraneous to it, viz. some 
depravity of taste or temporary affection in the person. 
Hence not only do different people think different things 
pleasant but the same person thinks the same thing pleasant 
at one time and unpleasant at another—and so repents 
to-day of his indulgence yesterday; or he desires two in- 
compatible things at once, or desires a thing with one part 
40 
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act rightly who carry off the prizes and good things 
of life. 
0 And further, the life of active virtue is essentially 
pleasant. For on the one hand, the feeling of 
) pee is an experience of the soul.4 Also, when 
aman is described as “ fond of”’ so-and-so, the thing 
») in question gives him pleasure : for instance a horse 
) gives pleasure to one fond of horses, a play to one 
fond of the theatre, and similarly just actions are 
ie pleasant to the lover of justice, and acts conforming 
-with virtue generally to the lover of virtue. But 
/whereas the mass of mankind take pleasure in 
things that conflict with one another, because they 
are not pleasant of their own nature, the lovers of 
what is noble take pleasure in things pleasant by 
nature. But lovers of the noble take pleasure in 
actions conforming with virtue. Therefore actions 
»in conformity with virtue are pleasant essentially 
2as well as pleasant to lovers of the right. Thus 
their life has no need of pleasure as a sort of addi- 
tional appendage,’ but contains its pleasure in itself. 
For there is the further consideration that the man 
--who does not. enjoy doing noble actions is not a good 
man at all: no one would call a man just if he did 
not like acting justly, nor liberal if he did not like 
_ doing ‘liberal things, and similarly with the other 
8 virtues. But if so, actions in conformity with virtue 
must be essentially pleasant. 
But they are also of course both good and noble, 


of his nature that he dislikes with another, so that there 
is a conflict between his desires, or between his desire 
_ for pleasure and his wish for what he thinks good (see 1x. 
iv., esp. §§ 8-10, and contrast § 5.) 
wi Literally an amulet hung round the neck or fastened 
round a limb. 
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1 7 pito. om. H*®: # post Pi\oi om. K>. 
2 reOvaiev (vel supra elcly) Richards. 


- @ It was one of the public duties of rich citizens at Athens 
to equip the chorus and actors of a drama at their own 
expense. One so doing was called xopyyés (chorus-leader, 
as no doubt originally he was),.and the dresses, etc., he 
supplied, xopyyla. The latter term is frequently used by j 
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and each in the highest degree, if the good man 
judges them rightly ; and his judgement is as we 

14 have said. It follows therefore that happiness is 
at once the best, the noblest, and the pleasantest 
of things: these qualities are not separated as the 
inscription at Delos makes out— 

Justice is noblest, and health is best, 

But the heart’s desire is the pleasantest—, 
for the best activities possess them all; and it is 
the best activities, or one activity which is the best 
of all, in which according to our definition happiness 

i consists. 

} 15 Nevertheless it is manifest that happiness also 
requires external goods in addition, as we said ; 
for it is impossible, or at least not easy, to play a 
noble part unless furnished with the necessary equip- 
ment.? For many noble actions require instruments 
for their performance, in the shape of friends or 

16 wealth or political power; also there are certain 
external advantages, the lack of which sullies 
supreme felicity, such as good birth, satisfactory 
children, and personal beauty: a man of very ugly 
appearance or low birth, or childless and alone in 
the world, is not our idea of a happy man, and still 
less so perhaps is one who has children or friends? that 
are worthless, or who has had good ones but lost them 

17 by death. As we said therefore, happiness does 

seem to require the addition of external prosperity, 
Aristotle to denote the material equipment of life, and has 
almost or quite ceased to be felt as a metaphor. 

> Perhaps ‘ or friends’ is slipped in because of * alone 
in the world’ just above, but friends should not be men- 
tioned here among the indispensable conditions of happiness, 
as they were included just above among its instruments 


(see § 2 note). 
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1 [éveor (KY érepor) . . . dperqv] Gifanius. 2 Wilson. 


* This irrelevant addition looks like an interpolation. 

» 4.e., theology, but Aristotle does not reopen the question 
in the Metaphysics or elsewhere. 

° i.e., the intelligence of man, 
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and this is why some people identify it with good 
fortune (though others identify it with virtue %). 

ix It is this that gives rise to the question whether Happiness 
happiness is a thing that can be learnt, or acquired #34 
by training, or cultivated in some other manner, Pendent es 

) or whether it is bestowed by some divine dispensa- °"”’ 

; 2 tion or even by fortune. (1) Now if anything that 

men have is a gift of the gods, it is reasonable to 

“) suppose that happiness is divinely given—indeed 

4 of all man’s possessions it is most likely to be so, 

? 3 inasmuch as it is the best of them all. This subject 
however may perhaps more properly belong to 
another branch of study.? Still, even if happiness 

' is not sent us from heaven, but is won by virtue and 
by some kind of study or practice, it seems to be one 
of the most divine things that exist. For the prize 
and end of virtue must clearly be supremely good— 

4it must be something divine and blissful. (2) And 
also on our view it will admit of being widely diffused, 
since it can be attained through some process of 
study or effort by all persons whose capacity for 

5 virtue has not been stunted or maimed. (3) Again, 
if it is better to be happy as a result of one’s own 
exertions than by the gift of fortune, it is reasonable 
to suppose that this is how happiness is won; inas- 
much as in the world of nature things have a natural 
tendency to be ordered in the best possible way, 

6 and the same is true of the products of art, and of 
causation of any kind, and especially the highest.¢ 
Whereas that the greatest and noblest of all things 
should be left to fortune would be too contrary to 
the fitness of things. 

7 Light is also thrown on the question by our though it 


- definition of happiness, which said that it is a certain {ho gitts of 
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1 Burnet. 2 Towikors K, 


@ Cf. ¢. viii. 15, 16, and e¢. viii. 2 note. 

> Viz., that happiness depends on us and not on fortune, 
the answer implied by the foregoing arguments to the 
question raised in § 1. 

° See Herodotus, i. 30-33. Solon visited Croesus, king 
of Lydia, and was shown all his treasures, but refused to 
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kind of activity of the soul; whereas the remaining 
good things % are either merely indispensable condi- 
tions of happiness, or are of the nature of auxiliary 
8 means, and useful instrumentally. This conclusion ? 
y THoreoyer agrees with what we laid down at the out- 
’ set; for we stated that the Supreme Good was the 
' end of the political science, but the principal care 
i; of this science is to produce a certain character in 
; the citizens, namely to make-them virtuous, and 
« capable of performing noble actions. 
9 We have good reasons therefore for not speaking 
of an ox or horse or any other animal as being happy, 
; because none of these is able to participate in noble 
10 activities. For this cause also children cannot be 
» happy, for they are not old enough to be capable 
of noble acts; when children are spoken of as 
. happy, it is in compliment to their promise for the 
’ future. Happiness, as we said, requires both com- 
11 plete goodness and a complete lifetime. For many 
reverses and vicissitudes of all sorts occur in the 
course of life, and it is possible that the most prosper- 
ous man may encounter great disasters in his declin- 
ing years, as the story is told of Priam in the epics ; 
but no one calls a man happy who meets with mis- 
fortunes like Priam’s, and comes to a miserable end. 
x Are we then to count no other human being happy 
either, as long as he is alive ? Must we obey Solon’s 
2 warning, and ‘look to the end’? And if we are 
indeed to lay down this rule, can a man really be 
happy even after he is dead? Surely that is an 
extremely strange notion, especially for us who 


call him the happiest of mankind until he should have heard 
that he had ended his life without misfortune ; he bade him 
“mark the end of every matter, how it should turn out.’ 

AT 


Fortune as 
conditions 
or as means. 


Happiness 
therefore 
not easily 
affected by 
vicissitudes 
of Fortune. 
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@ j.e., if our estimate of his life as happy or the reverse 
had to change. There is no idea of the dead being con- 
scious of what happens to their descendants (e¢f.'§3 fin.); 
though this is inconsistently suggested by the wording of § 5. 

> That raised in § 1. ¢ That raised vin § 4. ° 
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3 define happiness as a form of activity! While if 
on the other hand we refuse to speak of a dead man 
as happy, and Solon’s words do not mean this, but 
that only when a man is dead can one safely call 

) him blessed as being now beyond the reach of evil 

' and misfortune, this also admits of some dispute; 

” for it is believed that some evil and also some good 

gy can befall the dead, just as much as they can happen 

, to the living without their being aware of it—for 

| instance honours, and disgraces, and the prosperity 


ness until old age, and to have come to a correspond- 
ingly happy end : he may still have many vicissitudes 
befall his descendants, some of whom may be good 
and meet with the fortune they deserve, and others 
» the opposite; and moreover these descendants may 
_ clearly stand in every possible degree of remoteness 
from the ancestors in question. Now it would be a 
strange thing if the dead man also were to change @ 
_ with the fortunes of his family, and were to become 
a happy man at one time and then miserable at 
5 another; yet on the other hand it would also be 
strange if ancestors were not affected at all, even 
over a limited period, by the fortunes of their 
descendants. 
6. But let us go back to our former difficulty,’ for 
_ perhaps it will throw light on the question ® we are 
“7 now examining. If we are to look to the end, and 
- congratulate a man when dead not as actually being 
blessed, but because he has been blessed in the past, 
surely it is strange if at the actual time when a man 
is happy that fact cannot be truly predicated. of 
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Soxodew ecivar: TovTwy 8 att@v at Tiywmraras is 
povysaTepa' did TO pddvoTra Kal ovvexyeoTara 
[kata ]Cqv? ev adbrais rods pakapiovs: Totro yap 
la lol 
€ouey aitiw Tod pn yiyvecOar rept adrta AnOnv. 
¢ , \ sy / ~ ) / \ om” 
dmdp&er 67 TO Cyrovpevoy TH eddaipow, Kat eorat 
/ ~ 

dia Biov rowbros: ael yap 7) padvora mévTwv 

4 
mpa&er kat Dewpyoet Ta KaT apeTyy. Kal Tas TUXAS 2 


1 povimmrara Ov, 2 Coraes. 


2 Perhaps a verse from an unknown play. 
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him, because we are unwilling to call the living 
happy owing to the vicissitudes of fortune, and 
owing to our conception of happiness as something 
permanent and not readily subject to change, 
whereas the wheel of fortune often turns full circle 


i? 8 in the same person’s experience. For it is clear 


4 


4 


10 


—_ 


that if we are to be guided by fortune, we shall 
often have to call the same man first happy and 
then miserable ; we shall make out the happy man 
to be a sort of “ chameleon, or a house built on the 
sand.” 4 

But perhaps it is quite wrong to be guided in our 
judgement by the changes of fortune, since true 
prosperity and adversity do not depend on fortune’s 
favours, although, as we said, our life does require 
these in addition; but it is the active exercise of 
our faculties in conformity with virtue that causes 
happiness, and the opposite activities its opposite. 

And the difficulty just discussed is a further con- 
firmation of our definition; since none of man’s 
functions possess the quality of permanence so fully 
as the activities in conformity with yirtue: they 
appear to be more lasting even than our know- 
ledge of particular sciences. And among these 
activities themselves those which are highest in the 
seale of values are the more lasting, because they 
most fully and continuously occupy the lives of the 
supremely happy: for this appears to be the reason 
why they are not easily forgotten. 

The happy man therefore will possess that element 
of stability which we demand, and will remain happy 
all his life ; since he will be always or at least most 
often employed in doing and contemplating the 
things that are in conformity with virtue. And he 
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” / \ / / > ~ oe > 
oloee KaANOTA Kal TavTH mdVTWS EupeAd@s O y 
“ee > ~ > A a) \ 66 / LA 
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\ 
diadepovTwy peyeler Kal pwuKpoTyTL, TA EV [LKpA 
Tov evTvynudTwY, Opmoiws S€ Kal TOV avtiKel- 
~ a \ ~ a a A 
peevav, SHAov ws od moved poy THs Cwhs, Ta de 
peydda Kal moAAd yuyvomeva jev ed paKkaproTepov 
Tov Biov moujoe. (kal yap atta ovvemiKoopetv 
na ~ / 
mepukev, Kal 9 xphois a’Ta@v Kady Kal omovdaia 
/ > / At , / \ 
ylyverat), avamadw dé ovpBaivovra OAiBer Kat 
Avpatverar TO pakdpiovy Av’Tas Te yap emupeper 
\ > v nn > LA a X \ 
Kal epimodile, moAAais evepyeiais. ouws de Kal 
> 7 / \ /, > \ , 
ev TovTows dvaAdurrer TO Kaddv, emrerdayv Pépy TIS 
> / \ \ F o2 t \ > 
edKoAws moAAds Kal peydAas aruxtas, 7) Se 
> / > A / nv A / 
avadynoiav, adAa yervddas wv Kal peyaddyuxos. 
> lol a 
el 6 eloly at evépyerar KUpiar THs Cwhs, Kabarep 
elropev, oddels adv yevouro TOV paKxapiwy aOAvos. 
ovdemoTe yap mpdter Ta puonTa Kal padAa Tov 
A e 1A Od > A6 Abe # / 7 6 
yap ws addnbds ayabov Kai Eudpova mdcas oiducba 
Tas TUxas evaynpovws dépew Kal ek TaV vr- 
\ 
apxovTwy acl Ta KdAMoTa mpatTew, Kaldmep Kat 
oTpatnyov ayaloy TH trapdvtt oTpatomedw xphabat 
ToAcwiKwTATA Kal oKUTOTOMoY ek TaV SobevTwY 
~ ~ \ \ 
oxuTav KédAdorov trddywa moeiv, Tov adrov de 
> > 
TpoTov Kal Tovs dAdovs Texvitas dmavTas. «i 0 
MA A \ > / lA > oN ¢ > y, 
ottws, GAs ev odderoTe yevoiT dv 6 eddaipwr" 
a / n~ vA U4 
od pny wakapos ye av [piapixats t¥yaus mEpuréon. 


* From the poem of Simonides quoted and discussed in 
Plato, Protagoras, 339. 


» This distinction of the two values of good fortune 
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will bear changes of fortunes most nobly, and with 
perfect propriety in every way, being as he is 
“good in very truth’ and ‘four-square without 
_ reproach.’ @ 
(12 But the accidents of fortune are many and vary 
, in degree of magnitude ; and although small pieces 
of good luck, as also of misfortune, clearly do not 
\ change the whole course of life, yet great and 
#4 repeated successes will render life more blissful, 
:) since both of their own nature they help to embellish 
’ happiness, and also they can be nobly and virtuously 
utilized ®; while great and frequent reverses can 
' crush and mar our bliss both by the pain they cause 
‘and by the hindrance they offer to many activities. 
Yet nevertheless even in adversity nobility shines 
_ through, when a man endures repeated and severe 
, misfortune with patience, not owing to insensibility 
‘13 but from generosity and greatness of soul. And if, 
as we said, a man’s life is determined by his activities, 
no supremely happy man can ever become miserable. 
For he will never do hateful or base actions, since 
_ we hold that the truly good and wise man will bear 
all kinds of fortune in a seemly way, and will always 
-act in the noblest manner that the circumstances 
allow; even as a good general makes the most 
effective use of the forces at his disposal, and a good 
shoemaker makes the finest shoe possible out of the 
leather supplied him, and so on with all the other 
4 crafts and professions. And this being so, the 
_ happy man can never become miserable ;_ though 
it is true he will not be supremely blessed if he 
encounters the misfortunes of a Priam. Nor yet 


recalls the two classes of external goods defined in e. viii. 15, 
16 and c. ix. 7. 
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} Ly 
ovd€ 51) TrouKiAos ye Kal edpuerdBoros: ovTE yap EK 
Ths evoatpovlas KwnOnceTar padiws, odd bo TAY 
TUYOVTMY aTLXnMATwWY GAN to peydAwy Kal 
~ nn / 
TOAAGY, €k TE TOV ToLoUTwWY OK ay yeévorTo TAAW 
ifs) / > 5A / LAN’ ” > AAO 
evdaiwv ev drAlyw xpovw, add’ cimep, ev TOAAD 

\ \ 4 , \ ~ > ? ~ 
TW Kal TeAelw, peydAwy Kal Kaddy ev atT@ 
yevomevos emnBodos. ti otv KwAdver Aéyew €d- 
daiwova Tov Kar’ aperiy redelay evepyotvTa Kal 
Tots extos ayabois ikav@s Kexopnynpevov, jun) TOV 

/ / > \ / / nn / 
TvyovTa xpovov adda réXAevov Biov; 7 mpooberéov 
Kal Buwodpevov ovTw Kal TeAcvTHOOVTA KaTa 

/ > \ \ / > \ CoA > Fe \ 
Abyov; ezrevd7) TO pweAAov adaves Hyty eoriv, THVv 

> t \ / \ / / 4 
evdayioviay dé€ tédos Kat Tédevoy TiHEewev TavTH 

/ ~ ~ 
mavTws. € © ovTw, pakapiovs <poduey Tay 
Cébvtwy ots brapyer Kal brapeer Ta AexXPevTa, paka- 
plous 8° ws’ avOpwrous. Kat rept ev TovTwy emt 
Toootrov dwwpicbw. 

Tas dé trav Gmoyovev TUyas Kal Tav dilwy 
amdvrwy TO pev pndorvoby ovpPdrrecBat diav 
dipidov paiverat kal ais do€ais evavtiov. modAAGv 
d€ Kal mavrolas éxdvTwy diadopas Tv cup- 
Bawovrwy Kal tov pev paddov ovyiKkvovpevev 
tov 8 Arrov, Kal’ Exaorov pev Svaipeiy pakpov 

\ > /, rs / \ \ \ 
Kal dmépavtov daivetar, KaldAov dé AcexPev Kal 
TUmw Tax av ikavas exou. ef by, Kabamep Kat 
TOV TEpt adrov arvxnaTwyv Ta pev exer TL Bpibos 

\ ec \ \ \ Ul \ > > / 
kal pomnv mpos tov Biov ta 8 édAadporépois 


1 §’ ds T et fort. Asp.: 6’. 


@ Kucken would transpose this clause to the next sentence 
after ‘ in the same manner.’ 
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assuredly will he be variable and liable to change ; 
for he will not be dislodged from his happiness easily, 
nor by ordinary misfortunes, but only by severe 
and frequent disasters, nor will he recover from 

} such disasters and become happy again quickly, 
but only, if at all, after a long term of years, in 

'' which he has had time to compass high distinctions 

\ and achievements. 

15 May not we then confidently pronounce that man 

\ happy who realizes complete virtue in action, and 

is adequately furnished with external goods, not* 

for any casual period but throughout a complete 
lifetime ? Or should we add, that he must also be 
destined to go on living in the same manner, and to 
die accordingly, because the future is hidden from 
us, and we conceive happiness as an end, something 

16 utterly and absolutely final and complete? If this 

» is so, we shall pronounce those of the living who 
possess and are destined to go on possessing the 
good things we have specified to be supremely 
blessed, though on the human scale of bliss. 

So much for a discussion of this question. 

‘xi That the happiness of the dead is not influenced 
at all by the fortunes of their descendants and their 
friends in general seems too heartless a doctrine, 

_ Zand contrary to accepted beliefs. But the accidents 
of life are many and diverse, and vary in the degree 
in which they affect us. To distinguish between 
them in detail would clearly be a long and indeed 
endless undertaking, and a general treatment in 

3 outline may perhaps be enough. Even our own 
misfortunes, then, though in some cases they exercise 
considerable weight and influence upon the course 
of our lives, in other cases seem comparatively un- 
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lavras 7 TeAcvTycavtas ovpBatvew odd paddov 
) Ta Tapdvoua Kat dewa mpotmdpyew ev Tats 
Tpaywdiaus 7 mparrecbau, ovMoytoreov mu) Kal 
TavTHY THV Suadopav, <éru>! paMov 8° tows TO 
Suatropetcbar Trept Tovs KeKpnKOoTas el Twos 
ayalod Kowwvotow 7 TOY avTiKeevv €oLKeE 
yap ex tovrwv, «¢ Kal Suxvetra: mpos avrovs 
otiobv «it ayaboy «ite totvayriov, adavpov? Tu 
Kal puKpov 7) amA@s 7) éeKelvois etvat, el Sé pn, 
TOGOUTOY YE Kal TOLODTOY Wore jun) ToLely Eddal- 
provas Tovs ur) SvTas pNde Tods dvrTas adarpetabau 
TO pakdpiov. ovpPddArecOas ev otv tr daivovrat 
Trois Kekpinkoow at edrpagiac TOv didwy, oproiws 
de Kal ai Svompagiat, Touadro. dé Kal TiAuKabra 
aoe pyre tods eddaipovas pn €ddaipovas movety 
par dAdo trav Tovey pnoev. 

Avepropeveov de TOUT emoKepapela mrepl THS 
eddayrovias TOTEPG. Tov emraweT Oy eoTly 7) pao ov 
TOV Tiiwy: OpAov yap oT. TOV Ye Suvdyecoy ovK 
éoTw. gaiverar 57 may To éemawerov TO Trowdv 
TL eval Kal mpos Ti mws exew emaweloba: TOV 

A / A A > aA APA \ > ‘ 
yap Sikavov Kal Toy avdpelov Kal dAws Tov ayaboy 
Kal THY apeTHy emawobduer dia Tas mpdkers Kat 
Ta epya, Kal Tov loxupoy Kal Tov dpopuKoY Kal 

1 Richards. 2 pdadpoy KY: duaupdy ? Bywater. 

2 The definition of happiness is now shown to be sup- 
ported by the current terms of moral approbation ; 
apparently éraveréy, ‘praiseworthy’ or ‘ commendable,’ 
was appropriate to means, or things haying relative value, 


and riwoy, ‘honoured’ or ‘revered,’ to ends, or things of 
absolute value. 
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important ; and the same is true of the misfortunes 
4 of our friends of all degrees. Also it makes a great 
difference whether any calamity happens during 
one’s lifetime or when one is dead, much more so 
7 than it does in a tragedy whether the crimes and 
- horrors are assumed to have taken place beforehand 
''5 or are enacted on the stage. We ought therefore 
4, to take this difference also into account, and still 
y more perhaps the doubt that exists,whether the 
«) dead really participate in good or evil at all. For 
: ’ the above considerations seem to show that even if 
any good or evil does penetrate to them, the effect 
» is only small and trifling, either intrinsically or in 
relation to them, or if not trifling, at all events not 
of such magnitude and kind as to make the unhappy 
. happy or to rob the happy of their blessedness. 
6 It does then appear that the dead are influenced 
’ in some measure by the good fortune of their friends, 
and likewise by their misfortunes, but that the 
~ effect is not of such a kind or degree as to render 
the happy unhappy or wice versa. 
mii These questions being settled, let us consider Happiness 
_ whether happiness is one of the things we praise bedi 
or rather one of those that we honour @ ; for it is at terms ex- 
all events clear that it is not a mere potentiality.? — fatue. 
2 Now it appears that a thing which we praise is 
always praised because it has a certain quality and 
_ stands in a certain relation to something. For we 
_ praise just men and brave men, in fact good men 
_and virtue generally, because of their actions and 
the results they produce ; and also we praise those 
_ who are strong of body, swift of foot and the like 


> j.¢., not merely a potentiality of good but an actual 
| good, whether as means or end. 
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~ + 4 ~ / / ‘ 
Tov d\Awy exacTov TH Towy Twa mepvKevat Kal 
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> ” ww > A a he \ , 
ovK €oTw Eawos, adda peilov te Kal Bedrtov, 
Kabamep Kat daiverar' Tovs te yap OBeods paKka- 
1 ~ aA \ 
pilowev Kal evdaynovilowev Kal TOV avdpdv Tods 
Bevordrovs poakapilowev: dpoiws d€ Kal TaV % 
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a / ~ ~ 
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\ ~ 
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\ s > / < A BS ” ~ 
6 Kal tad\Aa davadepecBar.) 6 ev yap emawos THs 
a \ ~ ~ 
apeThs, Mpaktixot yap Tv Kad@v and Tavrns: 
~ ¢ ~ 
Ta 0 eyKwpia TOV Epywv, Opolws Kal T@V ow- 
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2 But we do not praise them. 

> For a criticism of the hedonism of this unorthodox pupil 
of Plato see x. ii, iii. 

¢ Encomia or laudatory orations are the chief constituent 
of Epideictic or Declamatory Oratory, one of the three 
branches (the others being Deliberative and Forensic) into 
which rhetoric is divided by Aristotle (Rhet. 1. iii.). The 
topics of encomia are virtue and vice, the noble and dis- 
graceful, which are analysed from this point of view in 
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on account of their possessing certain natural quali- 
ties, and standing in a certain relation to something 
3 good and excellent. The point is also illustrated 
by our feeling about praises addressed to the gods : 
\ it strikes us as absurd that the gods should be 
referred to our standards, and this is what praising 
them amounts to, since praise, as we said, involves 

\4 a reference of its object to something else. But if 

, praise belongs to what is relative, it is clear that the 

\ best things do not merit praise, but something 

greater and better: as indeed is generally recog- 
nized, since we speak of the gods as blessed and 
happy,” and also ‘blessed’ is the term that we 
apply to the most godlike men; and similarly with 
good things—no one praises happiness as one 
praises justice, but we call it ‘a blessing,’ deeming 
it something higher and more divine than things 
we praise. 

5 Indeed it seems that Eudoxus® took a good line in 
advocating the claims of pleasure to the prize of 
highest excellence, when he held that the fact that 
pleasure, though a good, is not praised, is an indica- 
tion that it is superior to the things we praise, as 
God and the Good are, because they are the standards 
to which everything else is referred. 

6 For praise belongs to virtue, since it is this that 
makes men capable of accomplishing noble deeds, 
while encomia ° are for deeds accomplished, whether 
7 bodily feats or achievements of the mind. However, 

| Rhet. x. ix. That chapter contains a parenthesis (§§ 33, 34) 

distinguishing praise, as proper to mpdées, actions in 
operation, from encomia, which belong to épya, the results 
achieved by action; but this distinction is not maintained 
in the context (§ 35, and ¢f. § 2 where God as well as man is 
given as an object of praise). 
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tows olKeLoTE pov e€axptBoov Tots mept TO eyKebpua 35 
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Kal yap tayabov avOpmmwov elynrotuev Kat THY 15 

6 evdarpoviay avOpwrivay apeTiy Oe A€yoprev avOpw- 
my yy ob THY TOO GwHyaTos da Thy Ths buxjs: 
Kal THY evdapoviay de puyfs €evépycvay A€yomer. 

>] apy? Li mv ~ a a ‘ 

Tel dé Tad ovTws exer, SiHAov Stu det Tov ToAL- 
TuKov €ldévar TWS TA TeEpl PuyHs,’ WomEp Kal TOV ) 
opbadpovs Oepamevoovra Kat mév <TO>* o@pa,2 

4 


1 Wuxijs Ko: puxhy. 2 Ramsauer. 


2 The context seems to disprove the alternative rendering 
‘just as to cure the eye the physician must know the struc- 4 
ture of the whole of the body as well.’ The illustration is a 
reminiscence of Plato, Charmides, 156 sB-E, but does not 
follow that passage exactly. 
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to develop this subject is perhaps rather the business 
of those who have made a study of encomia. For 
our purpose we may draw the conclusion from the 
foregoing remarks, that happiness is a thing honoured 
8 and perfect. This seems to be borne out by the 
- fact that it is a first principle or starting-point, since * 
all other things that all men do are done for its sake ; 
) and that which is the first principle and cause of 
, things good we agree to be something honourable 
“ and divine. 
ii But inasmuch as happiness is a certain activity Bks. 1. 
of soul in conformity with perfect virtue, it is Be ecls of 
) necessary to examine the nature of virtue. For Satay 
| this will probably assist us in our investigation of ¢. xiii. The 
-'2 the nature of happiness. Also, the true statesman peepee 
seems to be one who has made a special study of their 
» virtue, since his aim is to make the citizens good and Y'""** 
3 law-abiding men—witness the lawgivers of Crete 
and Sparta, and the other great legislators of history ; 
4 but if the study of virtue falls within the province 
of Political Science, it is clear that in investigating 
virtue we shall be keeping to the plan which we 
laid down at the outset. 
5 Now the virtue that we have to consider is clearly 
human virtue, since the good or happiness which 
' we set out to seek is human good and human 
6 happiness. But human virtue means in our view 
excellence of soul, not excellence of body ; indeed 
_ our definition of happiness is an activity of the soul. 
7 Now if this is so, clearly it behoves the statesman 
- to have some acquaintance with psychology, just 
as the physician who is to heal the eye or the other 
parts of the body® must know their anatomy. 
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1 


— 


4 odirixds means for Aristotle both ‘‘ political scientist ” 
and “‘ statesman ”’: for him they are the same thing, since 
TohTiKH is a practical science. 

> These é&wrepixot Néyor are also mentioned in vi. iv. 2 
and six other places in Aristotle (see Ross on Met. 1076 a 28). 
In Pol. 1323. 22 they are appealed to for the tripartite 
classification of goods which in c¢. viii. 2 above is as- 
cribed to current opinion ‘of long standing and generally 
accepted by students of philosophy.’ The phrase there- 
fore seems to denote arguments or doctrines (whether 
familiar in philosophic debates, for which see note on c. v. 
6, or actually recorded in books), that were not peculiar 
to the Peripatetic school; in some cases, as here, it may 
refer specially to the tenets of the Academy. 
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Indeed a foundation of science is even more requisite 
_ for the statesman, inasmuch as politics is a higher 
and more honourable art than medicine; but 
physicians of the better class devote much attention 
\8 to the study of the human body. The student of 
politics? therefore as well as the psychologist must 
study the nature of the soul, though he will do so 
i) as an aid to politics, and only so far as is requisite 
for the objects of enquiry that he has in view: to 
) pursue the subject in further detail would doubtless 
be more laborious than is necessary for his purpose. 
“9 Now on the subject of psychology some of the 
) teaching current in extraneous discourses ? is satis- 
factory, and may be adopted here: namely that 
' the soul consists of two parts, one irrational and the 
10 other capable of reason.° (Whether these two parts 
are really distinct in the sense that the parts of the 
I Bede or of any other divisible whole are distinct, or 
whether though distinguishable in thought as two 
they are inseparable in reality, like the convex and 
concave sides of a curve, is a question of no import- 
/11 ance for the matter in hand.) Of the irrational part 
_ of the soul again one division appears to be common 
to all living things, and of a vegetative nature: I 
refer to the part that causes nutrition and growth ; 
for we must assume that a vital faculty of this nature 
exists in all things that assimilate nourishment, 
including embryos—the same faculty being present 
also in the fully-developed organism (this is more 
reasonable than to assume a different nutritive 
ip faculty in the latter). The excellence of this faculty 
therefore appears to be common to all animate 


—< 


b 


¢ Literally “‘ having a plan or principle.” 
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« For these terms see Bk. VIL. init. 
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things and not peculiar to man ; for it is believed that 
this faculty or part of the soul is most. active during 
sleep, but when they are asleep you cannot tell a 
good man from a bad one (whence the saying that 
for half their lives there is no difference between 
i the happy and the miserable). This is a natural 
_ result of the fact that sleep is a cessation of the soul 
\ from the functions on which its goodness or badness 
W depend sxcept that in some small degree certain 
of the bodily processes may emerge into conscious- 
ness during sleep, and consequently the dreams of 
"the good are better than those of ordinary men. 
4 We need not however pursue this subject further, 
" | but may omit from consideration the nutritive part 
-| of the soul, since it exhibits no specifically human 
excellence. 
‘6 But there also appears to be another element in 
» the soul, which, though irrational, yet in a manner 
_ participates in rational principle. _ In self-restrained 
_ and unrestrained ? people we approve their principle, 
or the rational part of their souls, because it urges 
them in the right way and exhorts them for their 
| good ; but their nature seems also to contain another 
element beside that of rational principle, which 
6 combats and resists that principle. Exactly the 
_ same thing may take place in the soul as occurs 
with the body in a case of paralysis: when the 
patient wills to move his limbs to the right they 
swerve to the left; and similarly in unrestrained 
_ persons their impulses run counter to their prin- 
ciple. But whereas in the body we see the erratic 
member, in the case of the soul we do not see it; 
nevertheless it cannot be doubted that in the soul 
_ also there is an element beside that of principle, 
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1 [kat] Coraes. 2 [rc] om. K?. 


2 This parenthetical note on the phrase ‘to have logos’ 
is untranslatable, and confusing even in the Greek. Accord- 
ing to the psychology here expounded, the intellect ‘ has 
a plan or principle,’ in the sense of understanding principle, 
and being able to reason and make a plan: in other words, 
it is fully rational. The appetitive part of man’s nature 
‘has a plan or principle’ in so far as it is capable of follow- 
ing or obeying a principle. It happens that this relationship 
of following or obeying can itself be expressed by the words 
“to have logos’ in another sense of that phrase, viz. ‘ to 
take account of, pay heed to.’ To be precise the writer 
should say that the appetitive part Néyor exer rod Aédyon, 
“has logos (takes account) of the logos.’ The phrase has 
yet a third sense in mathematics, where “to have logos” 
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which opposes and runs counter to principle (though | 
in what sense the two are distinct does not concern 

17 us here). But this second element also seems, as 
we said, to participate in rational principle ; at least 

) in the self-restrained man it obeys the behest of 
principle—and no doubt in the temperate and brave 

’ man it is still more amenable, for all parts of his 

\ nature are in harmony with principle. 

18 Thus we see that the irrational part, as well as 

iy the soul as a whole, is double. One division of it, 

' the vegetative, does not share in rational principle 

at all; the other, the seat of the appetites and of 

desire in general, does in a sense participate in 
principle, as being amenable and obedient to it 
(in the sense in fact in which we speak of ‘ paying 
heed’ to one’s father and friends, not in the sense 

_ of the term ‘rational’ in mathematics*). And that 

» principle can in a manner appeal to the irrational 
part, is indicated by our practice of admonishing 
delinquents, and by our employment of rebuke and 
exhortation generally. 

19 ~@©If on the other hand it be more correct to speak 
of the appetitive part of the soul also as rational, 
in that case it is the rational part which, as well as 
the whole soul, is divided into two, the one division 

| having rational principle in the proper sense and in 

itself, the other in the sense in which a child listens 
to its father. 

20 Now virtue also is differentiated in correspondence 

_ with this division of the soul. Some forms of virtue 
are called intellectual virtues, others moral virtues : 
Wisdom, Understanding, and Prudence are intel- 
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(ratio) means ‘‘to be rational” in the sense of com- 
mensurable. 
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@ Viz., Wisdom, which is therefore a virtue, though not a _ 
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lectual, Liberality and Temperance are moral 
virtues. When describing a man’s moral character 
we do not say that he is wise or intelligent, but 
gentle or temperate ; but a wise man also is praised 
for his disposition, and praiseworthy dispositions we 
term virtues. 

virtue in the narrower sense of moral virtue. Throughout 


Aristotle’s ethical works, praise and blame are the ordinary 
tests of virtue and vice. (See also c. xii.) 
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9 It is probable that &@os, ‘habit’ and 700s, ‘ character’ 
(whence ” ethical,’ moral) are kindred words. 

> dpery is here as often in this and the following Books 

employed in the limited sense of ‘moral excellence’ or 
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i Virtue being, as we have seen, of two kinds, intel- Bks. II-V. 
4, lectual and moral, intellectual virtue is for the most Vimo" 
2 part both produced and: increased by instruction, ce. ‘vi; 
| » and therefore requires experience and time ; where- ual 
y, as moral or ethical virtue is the product of habit as a 
+ (ethos), and has indeed derived its name, with a Virtuea 
; 2 slight variation of form, from that word.* And dele de 
j therefore it is clear that none of the moral virtues formed by ’ 
. 

} 


y a a acting 
_ is engendered in us by nature, for no natural property yightiy. 
can be altered by habit. For instance, it is the 

nature of a stone to move downwards, and it cannot 

_ be trained to move upwards, even though you should 
try to train it to do so by throwing it up into the 
air ten thousand times; nor can fire be trained to 
move downwards, nor can anything else that natur- 
ally behaves in one way be trained into a habit of 

3 behaving in another way. The virtues» therefore 

are engendered in us neither by nature nor yet in 
violation of nature; nature gives us the capacity 
to receive them, and this capacity is brought to 
maturity by habit. 

4 Moreover, the faculties given us by nature are 

bestowed on us first in a potential form ; we develop 

their actual exercise afterwards. This is clearly so 


‘ goodness of character,’ z.e. virtue in the ordinary sense of 
the term. 
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{in contrast with things that we do by nature], we learn by 
doing them.’ 
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with our senses: we did not acquire the faculty of 
sight or hearing by repeatedly seeing or repeatedly 
listening, but the other way about—because we had 
the senses we began to use them, we did not get 
them by using them. The virtues on the other 
hand we acquire by first having actually practised 
them, just as we do the arts. We learn an art or 
craft by doing the things that we shall have to do 
when we have learnt it*: for instance, men become 
builders by building houses, harpers by playing on 
the harp. Similarly we become just by doing just 
acts, temperate by doing temperate acts, brave by 


rs 5 doing brave acts. This truth is attested by the 
t 


in) 


Ha 


experience of states: lawgivers make the citizens 
good by training them in habits of right action— 
this is the aim of all legislation, and if it fails to do 
this it is a failure ; this is what distinguishes a good 


- 6 form of constitution from a bad one. Again, the 


actions from or through which any virtue is pro- 
duced are the same as those through which it also 
is destroyed—just as is the case with skill in the 
arts, for both the good harpers and the bad ones are 
produced by harping, and similarly with builders 
and all the other craftsmen: as you will become a 
good builder from building well, so you will become 


7a bad one from building badly. Were this not so, 


there would be no need for teachers of the arts, 
but everybody would be born a good or bad crafts- 
man as the case might be. The same then is true 
of the virtues. It is by taking part in transactions 
with our fellow-men that some of us become just 
and others unjust; by acting in dangerous situa- 
tions and forming a habit of fear or of confidence we 
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¢ j.e., in Bk. VI. For the sense in which ‘the right 
principle’ can be said to be the virtue of Prudence see 
vi. xiii. 5 note. 

> See 1x. iii. 1. 
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become courageous or cowardly. And the same 
holds good of our dispositions with regard to the 
appetites, and anger ; some men become temperate 
and gentle, other profligate and irascible, by actually 
comporting themselves in one way or the other in 
relation to those passions. In a word, our moral 
dispositions are formed as a result of the correspond- 
ing activities. Hence it is incumbent on us to 
control the character of our activities, since on the 
quality of these depends the quality of our disposi- 
tions. It is therefore not. of small moment whether 
we are trained from childhood in one set of habits 
or another; on the contrary it is of very great, or 
rather of supreme, importance. 

As then our present study, unlike the other 
branches of philosophy, has a practical aim (for we 
are not investigating the nature of virtue for the 
sake of knowing what it is, but in order that we 
may become good, without which result. our investi- 
gation would be of no use), we have consequently 
to carry our enquiry into the tegion of conduct, 
and to ask how we are to act rightly ; since our 
actions, as we have said, determine the quality of 
our dispositions. 

Now the formula ‘ to act in conformity with right 
principle’ is common ground, and may be assumed 
as the basis of our discussion. (We shall speak about 
this formula later,* and consider both the definition 
of right principle and its relation to the other virtues.) 

But let it be granted to begin with that the whole 
theory of conduct is bound to be an outline only 
and not an exact system, in accordance with the 
rule we laid down at the beginning,’ that philo- 
sophical theories must only be required to correspond 
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to their subject matter; and matters of conduct 
and expediency have nothing fixed or invariable 
about them, any more than have matters of health. 
4 And if this is true of the general theory of ethics, virtue 
\ still less is exact precision possible in dealing with pared by 
/ particular cases of conduct; for these come under deficiency 
' no science or professional tradition, but the agents '™*°"" 
; themselves have to consider what is suited to the 
) circumstances on each occasion, just as is the case 
‘5 with the art of medicine or of navigation. But 
7 although the theory we are now investigating is 
| thus necessarily inexact, we must do our best to 
), help it out. 
"6 . First of all then we have to observe, that moral 
» qualities are so constituted as to be destroyed by 
excess and by deficiency—as we see is the case with 
_- bodily strength and health (for one is forced to 
explain what is invisible by means of visible illustra- 
tions). Strength is destroyed both by excessive 
and by deficient exercise; and similarly health is 
destroyed both by too much and by too little food 
and drink, while it is produced, increased, and pre- 
7 served by a suitable quantity. The same therefore is 
true of Temperance, Courage, and the other virtues. 
The man who runs away from everything in fear 
and never endures anything becomes a coward ; 
the man who fears nothing whatsoever but encounters 
everything becomes foolhardy. Similarly he that 
indulges in every pleasure and refrains from none 
turns out a profligate, and he that shuns all pleasure, 
as boorish persons do, becomes what may be called 
insensible. Thus Temperance and Courage are 
destroyed by excess and deficiency, and preserved 
by the observance of the mean. 
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Tod ToAAjv tpopyny AapBdvew Kal moAAods Tovous 
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Te yap Tod anéxecOar tadv Hdovdv ywoyueba 
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éxeoOar adrdv. djoiws Sé Kat emi ris avdpetas- 
eOilopuevo. yap Karadppovety tav doBepdv Kat 
Dropevew avTa ywoue0a avdpetor, Kat yevdpevor 
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ywopevny ndoviy 7 H Ad’TnV Tots epyous: 6 pev yap 
darexopevos Tv owpariKay nodovdv Kal atrTa@ 
ToUr® xalpwv oadpwr, 6 8° axOdpevos dxédagros, 
Kat 6 pey dnopevwy Ta Sewa [at]? xXalpwv 7 
pn Avtodpevds ye avdpetos, 6 Se Avmovpevos 
5 Xo \ € \ \ ‘ Av: > \ € 
ewhos. mept 7dovas yap Kal Avnas €or 1 
70uen dpeTn. dvd pev yap | THY mOoviy TO, padre, 
mpartonev, dia dé THY Adan. TaY Kad@y am 
exoueba. 81d del xOat mws edOds eK vewy, ws 
c / , LA , ‘ a 
6 IlAdrwv dyoiv, dore yxaipew te Kat AvTEtobau 
e Aut A > A , oe > / w > > 
ots det 4) yap 6p07 maWela avrn éoriv.—éeri 8 et 
at® dperat eiou mept mpdkeis Kat 7a0n, mavri dé 
1 kal al M>. 2 Cobet. 3 ai add. K», 


4 We here resume from the end of c. i. The preceding 
paragraphs, repeating from Bk. I. the caution as to method, 
and introducing the doctrine of the Mean, which is to be 
developed below, are parenthetical. 
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8 But not only are the virtues both generated 
and fostered on the one hand, and destroyed on the 
other, from and by the same actions, but they will 
also find their full. exercise in the same actions. 


} This is clearly the case with the other more visible 


qualities, such as bodily strength: for strength is 


‘s produced by taking much food and undergoing much 


exertion, while also it is the strong man who will 
be able to eat most food and endure most exertion. 


i) 
v9 The same holds good with the virtues. We become 


temperate by abstaining from pleasures, and at the 
same time we are best able to abstain from pleasures 
when we have become temperate. And so with 
Courage: we become brave by training ourselves 


» to despise and endure terrors, and we shall be 


best able to endure terrors when we have become 
brave. 


iii An index of our dispositions is afforded by the 


pleasure or pain that accompanies our actions. A 
man is temperate if he abstains from bodily pleasures 
and finds this abstinence itself enjoyable, profligate 
if he feels it irksome ; he is brave if he faces danger 
with pleasure or at all events without pain, cowardly 
if he does so with pain. 
In fact pleasures and pains are the things with 
which moral virtue is concerned. 
For (1) pleasure causes us to do base actions and 
pain causes us to abstain from doing noble actions. 
2 Hence the importance, as Plato points out, of having 


_ been definitely trained from childhood to like and 


dislike the proper things; this is what good educa- 
tion means. 

3 (2) Again, if the virtues have to do with actions 
and feelings, and every feeling and every action is 
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” / € / Ed ¢ > XN 
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Tpakrixy), 7 dé Karta, Tovvaytiov..| {yevouro S 
dy nuiv Kat ex rovtwv davepov eri” rept Tov 
avTav. tpidv yap ovrwy TOv eis Tas aipéeces 
Kal Tpidv Tév els Tas pvyds, KaAob ovpdépovTos 
nO€os, Kal [rprdv }* TOV evayrioy, aiaxpob Bra- 
Bepod Aumnpod, mph mayra. poev tabra 6 ayabos 
Katop0wrikds é€oTw 6 Sé€ Kakos dpapTyTLKds, 


1 padrar OP. 2 7c K», = Coraes. 


¢ The contrary maxim to similia similibus curantur or 
homoeopathy. Fever, caused by heat, is cured by cold, 
Hence if the remedy for wickedness is pain, it must have 
been caused by pleasure. 

» i.e, is actively exercised when fully developed, ef. 
ec, ii. 8. 

° The reference is probably to Speusippus, although in 
the extant remains of Greek philosophy apathy, or freedom 
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attended with pleasure or pain, this too shows that 
virtue has to do with pleasure and pain. 

4 (8) Another indication is the fact that pain is the 
medium of punishment ; for punishment is a sort 
of medicine, and it is the nature of medicine to work 

) by means of opposites.% 

; 5 (4) Again, as we said before, every formed dis- 

position of the soul realizes its full nature ° in relation 

!) to and in dealing with that class of objects by which it 

, is its nature to be corrupted or improved. But men 

) are corrupted through pleasures and pains, that is, 

. either by pursuing and avoiding the wrong pleasures 

), and pains, or by pursuing and avoiding them at the 

' wrong time, or in the wrong manner, or in one of 

|| the other wrong ways under which errors of conduct 

can be logically classified. This is why some thinkers® 

_ define the virtues as states of impassivity or tran- 

-» quillity, though they make a mistake in using these 

' terms absolutely, without adding ‘in the right (or 
wrong) manner’ and ‘ at the right (or wrong) time’ 
and the other qualifications. 

6 Therefore it is established that moral virtue is 
the quality of acting in the best way in relation to 
pleasures and pains, and that vice is the opposite. 

7 But the following considerations also will give us 
further light on the same point. 

_ (8) There are three things that are the motives 
of choice and three that are the motives of avoidance; 
namely, the noble, the expedient, and the pleasant, 
and their opposites, the base, the harmful, and the 
painful. Now in respect of all these the good man 
is likely to go right and the bad to go wrong, but 


from passions or emotions, first appears as an ethical ideal 
of the Stoics. 
G 8] 
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Kal avgerat Kal PUeiperau Hay WoavTws YUOMEvav 15 
Kal OT. e€ av eyeveTo, Tept TadTa Kal evepyel, 
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. > LA ~ / a a ‘\ 
iv “Azopyoce 8 av tis mas A€youey ote Set Ta 
pev Sikora mpdrrovras Suxaiovs yweobar ta dé 
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on 


@ 8c., as well as being the sources of our feelings. 

e Heraclitus, Fr. ev (Bywater) dune ndxeodan xaderdv: 6 
Te yap av xpnlfn ylver@at, ypuxtis wréerat, ‘it is hard to fight 
with anger [or ‘desire,’ @uud in the Homeric sense, 
Burnet]. Whatever it wishes to get, it purchases at the 
cost of soul.’ 
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especially in respect of pleasure; for pleasure is 

common to man with the lower animals, and also 

it is a concomitant of all the objects of choice, since 
both the noble and the expedient appear to us 
pleasant. 

) ‘8 (6) Again, the susceptibility to pleasure has 
grown up with all of us from the cradle, Hence this 

' feeling is hard to eradicate, being engrained in the 

. j fabric of our lives. 

Y (7) Again, pleasure and pain are also* the 

y standards by which we all, in a greater or less degree, 

| 9regulate our actions. On this account therefore 

i) pleasure and pain are necessarily our main concern, 

», since to feel pleasure and pain rightly or wrongly 

__ has a great effect on conduct. 

10 (8) And again, it is harder to fight against pleasure 

__ than against anger (hard as that is, as Heracleitus” 

_) says); but virtue, like art, is constantly dealing with 

») what is harder, since the harder the task the better 

» is success. For this reason also therefore pleasure 
and pain are necessarily the main concern both of 
virtue and of political science, since he who comports 
himself towards them rightly will be good, and he 

___ who does so wrongly, bad. 

11 We may then take it as established that virtue 
has to do with pleasures and pains, that the actions 
which produce it are those which increase it, and 
also, if differently performed, destroy it, and that 
the actions from which it was produced are also 
those in which it is exercised. 

iv A difficulty may however be raised as to what virtue, how 
we mean by saying that in order to become just oe by 
men must do just actions, and in order to become virtuously. 
temperate they must do temperate actions. For 
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to 


5 


or 


1 Richards. 2 aird L>: radrd vulg.: rabr’ atra ? ed. 
3 elrep conj. Bywater: dep. 


@ See Bk. III. i., where this is interpreted as meaning 
both knowledge of what he is doing (the act must not be 
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if they do just and temperate actions, they are just 
and temperate already, just as, if they spell or play 
music correctly, they are scholars or musicians. 
2 But perhaps this is not the case even with the 
\ arts. It is possible to spell a word correctly by 
; chance, or because some one else prompts you ; 
hence you will be a scholar only if you spell cor- 
\ rectly in the scholar’s way, that is, in virtue of 
the scholarly knowledge which you yourself possess. 
‘3 Moreover the case of the arts is not really analog- 
‘ous to that of the virtues. Works of art have their 
merit in themselves, so that it is enough if they 
} are produced having a certain quality of their 
_ | own; but acts done in conformity with the 
virtues are not done justly or temperately if they 
themselves are of a certain sort, but only if the 
) agent also is in a certain state of mind when he does 
them : first he must act with knowledge ¢ ; secondly 
he must deliberately choose the act, and choose it 
for its own sake; and thirdly the act must spring 
from a fixed and permanent disposition of character. 
For the possession of an art, none of these conditions 
is included, except the mere qualification of know- 
ledge ; but for the possession of the virtues, know- 
ledge is of little or no avail, whereas the other 
conditions, so far from being of little moment, are 
all-important, inasmuch as virtue résults from the 
repeated performance of just and temperate actions. 
4 Thus although actions are entitled just and temperate 
when they are such acts as just and temperate men 
would do, the agent is just and temperate not when 
he does these acts merely, but when he does them 


unconscious or accidental), and knowledge of moral principle 
(he must know that the act is a right one). : 
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1 «al [0] Bywater: 6 cai? ed. 
2 yiverOav Bywater: yevéc bat. 
3 Numnbival: poBnOAva ? Rassow. 


« Probably for ‘pain’ we should read ‘ fear.’ 
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in the way in which just and temperate men do 
5them. It is correct therefore to say that a man 
becomes just by doing just actions and temperate 
by doing temperate actions; and no one can have 
|) the remotest chance of becoming good without 
6 doing them. But the mass of mankind, instead of 
doing virtuous acts, have recourse to discussing 
) virtue, and think that they are pursuing philosophy 
, and that this will make them good men. In so 
y doing they act like invalids who listen carefully to 
» what the doctor says, but entirely neglect to carry 
’ out his prescriptions. That sort of philosophy will 
} no more lead to a healthy state of soul than will 
_ that mode of treatment produce health of body. 
v_ We have next to consider the formal definition yrorai 
of virtue. ve 
} A state of the soul is either (1) a feeling, (2) a (w generic. 
-  eapacity, or (3) a disposition ; virtue therefore must 24, {t is, 
2be one of these three things. By the feelings, [ fixed dis- 
F . - position. 
mean.desire, anger, fear, confidence, envy, joy, friend- 
ship, hatred, longing, jealousy, pity ; and generally 
those states of consciousness which are accompanied 
by pleasure or pain. The capacities are the faculties 
in virtue of which we can be said to be liable to the 
feelings, for example, capable of feeling anger or 
pain® or pity. The dispositions are the formed 
states of character in virtue of which we are well or 
ill disposed in respect of the feelings ; for instance, 
we have a bad disposition in regard to anger if we 
are disposed to get angry too violently or not 
violently enough, a good disposition if we habitually 
feel,a moderate amount of anger; and similarly in 
respect of the other feelings. 
3 Now the virtues and vices are not feelings, 
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1 ra’ra Richards: ratra. 7 
2 kaxol <kal> vel <ovdé> Richards: [otre . . . Weydueda] ? 
Bywater. 3 6¢ add. N». 
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because we are not pronounced good or bad accord- 
ing to our feelings, but we are according to our 
virtues and vices; nor are we either praised or 
blamed for our feelings—a man is not praised for 
} being frightened or angry, nor is he blamed for 
being angry merely, but for being angry in a certain 
eer ay pat we are praised or blamed for our virtues 
and vices. Again, we are not angry or afraid from 
choice, but the virtues are certain modes of choice, 
\ or at all events involve choice. Moreover, we are 
said to be ‘moved’ by the feelings, whereas in 
© respect of the virtues and vices we are not said to 
/) be “ moved’ but to be “ disposed’ in a certain way. 
.® And the same considerations also prove that the 
’ virtues and vices are not capacities ; since we are 
» not pronounced good or bad, praised or blamed, 
» merely by reason of our capacity for feelings. Again, 
») we possess certain capacities by nature, but we are 
not born good or bad by nature: of this however 
we spoke before. 
5 If then the virtues are aati feelings nor capaci- 
ties, it remains that they are dispositions. 
Thus we have stated what virtue is generically. 
ii But it is not enough merely to define virtue (®) Specific. 
_ generically as a disposition ; we must also say what } ee 


Virtue is 
species of disposition it is. It must then be premised 4 Habit of 
_ that all excellence has a twofold effect on the thing eect 
to which it belongs: it not only renders the thing mani 
itself good, but it also causes it to perform its function feelings. 
well. For example, the effect of excellence in the 

eye is that the eye is good and functions well ; since 

having good eyes means having good sight. Simi- 

larly excellence in a horse makes it a good horse, 


and also good at galloping, at carrying its rider, 
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AapBavovor Kara To mpaypa* tow yap brepexer TE 

7 Kal Umepexerar, ToOTO dé recov eoTL KaTa Ti 3% 
apiunrikny dvadoyiav. to 8€ mpos Huds ody | 
ovTw Anmréov: od yap el Tw SeKa pai dayety moXd 1106 a 
8vo Sé OAlyov, 6 adeimrns €€ pvds mpoorageu: €oTu" 

1 » add. K». 2 fort. Zora: Hel. (Richards). 


EPS Ly tN 

» j,e., without distinct parts, and so (if divisible at all), 
divisible at any point, as opposed to what is diwpiouévor, 
‘diserete,’ or made up of distinct parts and only ht siaczid 
between them. 

¢ Greek comparatives, ‘larger,’ ‘ smaller,’ lebisce may 
also mean “too large,’ ‘too small,’ etc.; and there is. 
the same ambiguity i in the words translated * excess > and 
‘deficiency.’ Again péooy, ‘ middle’ or ‘ mean,’ is used 
as a synonym for mérpoy * moderate * or of the right. 
amount, and isov ‘equal’ can mean ‘ equitable.’ . Hence 
‘to take an equal part with respect to the thing itself’ 
means to take a part equal to the part left, viz. a half; 
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3and at facing the enemy. If therefore this is true 
of all things, excellence or virtue in a man will be 
the disposition which renders him a good man and 
Bo which will cause him to perform his function 


; but it will throw more light on the subject if we 
' consider what constitutes the specific nature of 
*) virtue. 
* _ Now of everything that is continuous ? and divisible, 
/ it is possible to take the larger part, or the smaller 
\ part, or an equal part, and these parts may be larger, 
smaller, and equal either with respect to the thing 
'' itself or relatively to us; the equal part being a 
“6 mean between excess and deficiency.° By the 
mean. of the thing I denote a point equally distant 
. from either extreme, which is one and the same 
» for everybody; by the mean relative to us, that 
~ amount which is neither too much nor too little, 
and this is not one and the same for everybody. 
6 For example, let 10 be many and 2 few; then one 
takes the mean with respect to the thing if one 
7 takes 6, since 6—-2=10—6,; this is the mean given 
by arithmetical proportion.? But we cannot arrive 
_ by this method at the mean relative to us. Suppose 
_ that 10 Ib. of food is a large ration for anybody 
and 2 |b. a small one: it does not follow that a 


q 


“to take an equal part relatively to us,’ means to take what 
is a fair or suitable amount. The former is a mean as being 
_ exactly in the middle between all and none—if the thing 

in question is represented by a line, this is bisected at a 
point equidistant from its two ends; the latter is a mean 

in the sense of being the right amount for the recipient, and 
also of lying somewhere between any two other amounts 
_ that happen to be too much and too little for him. 
_ @ We should rather call this an arithmetical progression. 
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~ a x\/7 
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~ A? ~ \! € ~ A ~ > / 
Octvar, ws THs ev drepBoAfs Kat THs eAretibews 
Pbeipovons TO €b, THs Sé pweadtHTos owlovons)— 
> \ © > \ ~ / \ 
et 67) of ayabol rexvirar, ws A€yomev, mpos TodTO 
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axpiBeotépa Kal dawetvwy eoTiv, woTep Kal 7415 
10 dvais, TOO pecov av ein oToxaoTiKH. A€yw Se 
¥ > / K4 4 > A 4 \ / 
Thy NOuKnv: avtn yap cot. Tepl may Kal mpdkeus, 
> \ / > ‘ . \ ‘ ” \ A 
ev d¢€ Tovrows eotiv drepBody Kat eAAewfus Kal Td 
péoov. otov Kai poByOAvar Kal Oappfoa Kal ém- 
Oupjoa Kat dpyobjvar Kat édejoar Kal odws 
€ ~ A ~ ” \ ~ ‘ 
HoOfvar Kal AvmnPAvas ott Kal wadAov Kal Hrrov, 20 
» yada 7 b) x ‘ beet a e tre \ 
1] Kal auddrepa odvk €b: TO 8 OTe Set Kal ep’ ols Kal 
mpos ods Kal od évexa Kal ws Set, peoov Te Kal 
12 dptotov, omep eotl THs aperhs. oOpoiws 8€ Kal 
\ A / > \ € \ \ oo” | 
mept tas makers eorw vrepBoAr Kal. EAAcubis Kat 
TO péecov. 1%) 8 aperr nepl 7a0n Kal mpakers cori, 


or 


1 ed. 2 ef 67 of Susemihl: ef 6’ of K», of 6’ vulg. 


2 The formula of the mean does not apply to the intel- 
* lectual virtues. 
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trainer will prescribe 6 lb., for perhaps even this 
will be a large ration, or a small one, for the particular 
athlete who is to receive it; it is a small ration for a 
Milo, but a large one for a man just beginning to 
go in for athletics. And similarly with the amount 
8 of running or wrestling exercise to be taken. In 
_ the same way then an expert in any art avoids 
excess and deficiency, and seeks and adopts the 
\)mean—the mean, that is, not of the thing but 
relative to us. If therefore the way in which every 
iN art or science performs its work well is by looking 
/ to the mean and applying that as a standard to its 
| productions (hence the common remark about a 
? perfect work of art, that you could not take from it 
; nor add to it—meaning that excess and deficiency 
destroy perfection, while adherence to the mean 
preserves it)—if then, as we say, good craftsmen 
_ look to the mean as they work, and if virtue, like 
") nature, is more accurate and better than any form 
of art, it will follow that virtue aims at hitting the 
“0 mean. I refer to moral virtue,” for this is concerned 
with feelings and actions, in which one can have 
excess or deficiency or a due mean. For example, 
one can be frightened vr bold, feel desire or anger 
_ or pity, and experience pleasure and pain in general, 
either too much or too little, and in both cases 
‘Ll wrongly ; whereas to feel these feelings at the right 
time, on the right occasion, towards the right people, 
_ for the right purpose and in the right manner, is to 
feel the best amount of them, which is the mean 
-amount— and the best amount is of course the 
2 mark of virtue. And similarly there can be excess, 
deficiency, and the due mean in actions. Now 
feelings and actions are the objects with which 
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év ols %) pev drepBody’ apapraveras Kat 7 €AdAeupus 25 
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A ¥ “A a € 
To emituxe)* Kat Sia Tadr’ ody THs pev Kaklas 7) 
c A » ane a ~ > > a € / 
imepBor} Kat 7 eAreufus, THs 8 apeTis 1 w<ecoT NS: 


éobdol ey yap ands, mavrodamds Se KaKOL. 35 


ww ” es Ww ¢ , > / 
15). "Eorw dpa % apety e€is mpoatpeTiKn, ev eorerel 
obca TH Tpos HuGs, dpiopery* Aoyw Kal ws> dy 6\1107 
¢ ~ a= 
dpdvysos Opicerev. peooTns S€ dvo KaKiav, TIS 
16 pev Kal” drepBodijy ris Se Kar’ éAdeup: Kat ere 
~ \ ni > t A > c tf ~ 
T@ Tas joey eMeirew Tas 8 imepBdAAew Tod 
Séovros a Te Tos mAOcou Kal ey Tats mpdkeor, THY 5 
S’ dperiv 7O péoov Kal edpioKxew Kal aipetobas. 
17/316 Kata pev Thy odoiay Kat Tov Adyor Tov Th in| 
elvas A€yovra peodrys eorly 7) apeTn, Kata S€ TO 
\dpiorov Kal 70 ed aKxporns. 


1 prepBor Kal 4 Ercryus dpaprdverat <ai> wéyerar Rassow- 
2 Bywater. 3 ye om. K». 
4 dpopévy V2 wpeopevn. 5 @ Asp. 

6 Jacunam vel aliam mendam suspexit Richards. 


@ Of. ivi. 7. ; 
> This verse from an unknown source would come in 
better just before or just after the last parenthesis. ; 

© TIpoatpects, ‘ choice’ or * purpose,’ is discussed in 11. ii., 
where see note. 
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_ virtue is concerned; and in feelings and actions 
_ excess and deficiency are errors, while the mean 
— amount is praised, and constitutes success ; and to 

_ be praised and to be successful are both marks of 
iB virtue: Virtue, therefore, is a mean state in the 
4 sense that it aims at hitting the mean. Again, 
error is multiform (for evil is a form of the unlimited, 
_ as in the old Pythagorean imagery,’ and good of the 
)}) limited), whereas success is possible in one way 
only (which is why it is easy to fail and difficult to 
succeed—easy to miss the target and difficult to hit 
» it); so this is another reason why excess and de- 

_ ficiency are a mark of vice, and observance of the 
' mean a mark of virtue: 


Goodness is simple, badness manifold.’ 


iS Virtue then is a settled disposition of the mind Definition of 
) as regards the choice ¢ of actions and feelings, con- }of), 
_ sisting essentially in the observance of the mean 
relative to us, this being determined by principle, 
that is,? as the prudent man would determine it. 
‘6 And it is a mean state between two vices, one of 
excess and one of defect. Furthermore, it is a mean 
_ state in that whereas the vices either fall short of 
or exceed what is right in feelings and in actions, 
7T virtue ascertains and adopts the mean. Hence 
_ while in respect of its essence and the definition 
that states its original being virtue is the observance 
pot the mean, in point of excellence and rightness 
it is an extreme.’ 


4 A variant reading gives ‘determined by principle, or 
whatever we like to call that by which the prudent man 
_ would determine it.’ 

© Cf. m1. iv.'8. 
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\ e \ \ ” 4 A M4 
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vii Act 5€ todo p27) povoy Kabddov AéyecBar, adda 
kat tots Kal” exaora ehappdrrew: ev yap Tots 
‘ A / Xr / < A OdX re 42 
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Oe ee ares 


1 +G dévotyre ? Richards. 2 Kevwirepor TO. 


@ See c. vii. 15. The word means ‘ delight at another’s 
misfortune,’ Schadenfreude. > See § 17 above. 
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8 Not every action or feeling however admits of Some 
the observance of a due mean. Indeed the very pa tia 
names of some essentially denote evil, for in- necessarily 
stance malice,? shamelessness, envy, and, Bf actions, 
adultery, theft, murder. All these and similar 
actions and feelings are blamed as being bad in 
themselves ; it is not the excess or deficiency of 
them that we blame. It is impossible therefore 
ever to go right in regard to them—one must always 
be wrong; nor does right or wrong in their case 
depend on the circumstances, for instance, whether 
one commits adultery with the right woman, at the 
right time, and in the right manner; the mere 
lo commission of any of them is wrong. One might 
as well suppose there could be a due mean and 
excess and deficiency in acts of injustice or cowardice 
or profligacy, which would imply that one could have 
a medium amount of excess and of deficiency, an 
excessive amount of excess and a deficient amount 
of deficiency. 
20 But just as there can be no excess or deficiency 
in temperance and justice, because the mean is in 
a sense an extreme,” so there can be no observance 
of the mean nor excess nor deficiency in the corre- 
sponding vicious acts mentioned above, but how- 
ever they are committed, they are wrong; since, 
to put it in general terms, there is no such thing 
as observing a mean in excess or deficiency, nor as 
exceeding or falling short in the observance of a 
mean. 
We must not however rest content with stating Tae 
- this general definition, but must show that it applies rae 
_ to the particular virtues. In practical philosophy, means ve 


_ although universal principles have a wider applica- of excess 
an elec 
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> € eae AY 7 2 tA \ \ \ 
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2 rept pev obv®? ddBovs Kat Odppy avopela pLecoTys* 1107 b 


Tov Oo drrepBad ovr 6 pev TH adoBia dyavepos 
(roAAa 8 éorlv dvesvupa) re) o ev TO Bappelv 
UrrepBa\ww Opacds, 6 de° 7TH prev doBeicbar & Urrep- 
3 BdAAwy To be Oappeiv eMetrey _dethos. mrepl 
7dovas dé Kat Advtas*—ov mdgas, Hrtov de Kal’ s 
mept tas Avmas—pecoTys bev owppoovvn, brep- 
Body de dcohacia: eAXeirovres be mrepi TOS 7ovas 
od mavu yivovra, dudtep odd dvduatos TeETUXT- 
Kaow ovd of TowbtTo, EoTtwoav S€ avaicOnTos. 
4qept de Sdow xpynudtwy Kat Anypw peodtyns pev 
eAevdepidrns, dmepBodn de Kal eMeupis aowria 10 
Kat dveAevdepia, | evayrions de adrats® _UrrepBaMovor 
Kal eMeimovow: 6 pev yap dowros ev pev mpoécet 
brrepBaret ev dé Anes eMeiret, 6 8° avedevbepos 
ev pev Arypee brepBa dhe ev Sé mpogoer €AXetzet.) 
5 viv pev obv tUrw Kal ent kepadaiw A€yomer, 
dpkovpevor adT@ To’Tw: votepov dé axpiBeorepov 15 
6 rept adTadv dwopsobyjoeTrar. rept S€ Ta xpypara 
1 Jacunam suspexit Burnet. 2 ofv om. K». 
3 6é Lb: 3 &v K». 
4 «al \Umas secl. Richards: kal Avmas (vel od mdcas).. . 
mepl Tas AUras secludenda ? éd. 
5 kal <odx dpuolws> ? Bywater. 


§ §2 abrats Stewart, Richards: 65’ a’rats M>, 5’ éavrats LY, 
dé Kb, 


* Here apparently the lecturer displayed a table of virtues, 
exhibiting each as a mean between two vices of excess and 
defect in respect of a certain class of action or feeling. This 
is developed in detail in Bk. III. vi.-end and Bk. IV. 
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_ tion, those covering a particular part of the field 
_ possess a higher degree of truth; because conduct 
deals with particular facts, and our theories are 
bound to accord with these. 
_, _ Let us then take the particular virtues from the 
} diagram. 
.2 The observance of the mean in fear and confidence 
is Courage. The man that exceeds in fearlessness 
)) is not designated by any special name (and this is 
), the case with many of the virtues and vices) ; he that 
a exceeds in confidence is Rash; he that exceeds in 
3 fear and is deficient in confidence is Cowardly. In 
respect of pleasures and pains—not all of them, and 
W _ to a less degree in respect of pains "—the observance 
NW) of the ‘mean is Temperance, the excess Profli- 
_gacy. Men deficient in the enjoyment of pleasures 
, Scarcely occur, and hence this character also has 
» not been assigned a name, but we may call it In- 
~4sensible. In regard to giving and getting money, 
' the observance of the mean is Liberality ; the excess 
and deficiency are Prodigality and Meanness,’ and 
these exceed and fall short in opposite ways: the 
_ prodigal exceeds in giving and is deficient in getting, 
whereas the mean man exceeds in getting and is 
15 deficient in giving. For the present then we describe 
these qualities in outline and summarily, which is 
B Gough for the purpose in hand; but they will be 
_ more accurately defined later. 
‘6 There are also other dispositions in relation to 


> This parenthesis looks like an interpolation from 
mem. x. 1. 
_ ¢ The Greek word is the negative of that translated 
Liberality, but ‘ illiberality’ and ‘illiberal’ we do not 
_ usually employ with reference to money. 
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Kat dAAa Sdiabécers elat, pecdrns pev peyado- 
th 
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Os, it lee 
> 7 > / be \ ¢ by Og ‘At ¢ 
avwvupos, aveovupor de Kal at diabécers, mAnv 7 
Tod diAotiwouv didotiia dOev emiducalovrar ot 
akpo. THs péons xwpas. Kal jueis dé EoTe pev 
i A / Ao A ” > J 
ore Tov pecov PiAdtiywov Kadodpwev eott 8 dte 
apirdTysov, Kal coTw pev Ore’ errawoduer Tov 1108 
9 hirdrysov ot. &° Ste Tov adirdripov, Sua Tiva S° 
aitiav todro mowdpev, ev trois é&qs pyOjoerau 
viv d€ wept TOV Aowrdv Eywpey Kata Tov bd- 
10 nYNEEvov Tpdrrov. €or O7° Kal mepl THY opyhy bTeEp- 


1 Ramsauer. 2 <utxpas> (vel ravrys pro Tihs) ed. 

3 ratracs vel ro.a’rats ? ed. : 

4 uev bre Bywater: bre K>, dre wey Lb. 5 Oy ed.: dé 
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money, namely, the mode of observing the mean 
called Magnificence (the magnificent man being 
different from the liberal, as the former deals with 
large amounts and the latter with small ones), the 
excess called Tastelessness or Vulgarity, and the 
defect called Shabbiness. These are not the same 
as Liberality and the vices corresponding to it; 
) but the way in which they differ will be discussed 
» later. 
y In respect of honour and dishonour, the obsery- 
+ ance of the mean is Greatness of Soul, the excess a 
; sort of Vanity, as it may be called, and the deficiency, 
'g Smallness of Soul. And just as we said that Liber- 
ality is related to Magnificence, differing from it in 
being concerned with small amounts of money, so 
there is a certain quality related to Greatness of 
Soul, which is concerned with great honours, while 
' this quality itself is concerned with small honours ; 
for it is possible to aspire to minor honours in the 
right way, or more than is right, or less. He who 
exceeds in these aspirations is called ambitious, he 
who is deficient, unambitious; but the middle 
character has no name, and the dispositions of 
these persons are also unnamed, except that that of 
_ the ambitious man is called Ambitiousness. Con- 
sequently the extreme characters put in a claim 
to the middle position, and in fact we ourselves 
sometimes call the middle person ambitious and 
sometimes unambitious: we sometimes praise a 
-9man for being ambitious, sometimes for being un- 
ambitious. Why we do so shall be discussed later ; 
_ for the present let us classify the remaining virtues 
and vices on the lines which we have laid down. 
10 In respect of anger also we have excess, deficiency, 
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Velol KP: gor vulg. * Ramsauer. 


¢ From ty. vii. it appears that the quality intended is 
sincerity of speech and conduct in the matter of asserting 
one’s own merits. The observance of the mean in this 
respect is there said to have no name 5 and here the 
form of expression apologizes for using ‘ Truthfulness ’ in so 
limited a sense. The defect in this respect Aristotle expressed 
by elpwvela, a word specially associated with the affectation 
of ignorance practised by Socrates. Neither this nor its 
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and the observance of the mean. ‘These states are 
virtually without names, but as we call a person of 
the middle character gentle, let us name the obsery- 
ance of the mean Gentleness, while of the extremes, 
\ he that exceeds may be styled irascible and his vice 
*  Trascibility, and he that is deficient, spiritless, and 
! the deficiency Spiritlessness. 
Ve There are also three other modes of observing a 
: mean which bear some resemblance to each other, 
and yet are different; all have to do with inter- 
' course in conversation and action, but they differ 
- in that one is concerned with truthfulness of speech 
» and behaviour, and the other with pleasantness, in 
_. its two divisions of pleasantness in social amuse- 
- ment and pleasantness in the general affairs of life. 
We must then discuss these qualities also, in order 
_ the better to discern that in all things the observance 
| of the mean is to be praised, while the extremes are 
neither right nor praiseworthy, but reprehensible. 
Most of these qualities also are unnamed, but in 
these as in the other cases we must attempt to coin 
names for them ourselves, for the sake of clearness 
and so that our meaning may be easily followed. 

12 In respect of truth then, the middle character may 
be called truthful, and the observance of the mean 
Truthfulness *; pretence in the form of exaggera- 
tion is Boastfulness, and its possessor a boaster ; in 
the form of understatement, Self-depreciation, and 
its possessor the self-depreciator. 

13 In respect of pleasantness in social amusement, 
the middle character is witty and the middle dis- 
position Wittiness; the excess is Buffoonery and 


other shades of meaning correspond very closely to that of 
its English derivative irony. 
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obx amAds A€yeTar, peta Tadra SieAdpwevou Trept 


wo 


o 


1 radjuace kal rept KY: mdect Kal ev rots mepl. 

2) yap aldas ... 6 aldjpoy post 6 oe pégos aldjuwy infra 
transponenda ed. 3 umdey KY: 6 unde vulg. : 

4 Nuretrar <Kal 6 wey vEeweonrikds én Tols dvaslws Kaxds mpar- 
Tova \uretrat> Sauppe. 


« This sentence in the mss, follows the next one. 

» See vi. 18 (and note): there envy and ‘rejoicing-in- 
evil’ come in a list of feelings in which a due mean is 
impossible; and in Rhet. 1. ix. 1386 b 34 they are said’ to be 
two sides of the same character. The present attempt, to 
force them into the scheme as opposite extremes is not very 
successful, and it is noteworthy that this group of qualities 
is omitted in Bk. IV. 
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its possessor a buffoon; the deficient man may be 
_ called boorish, and his disposition Boorishness. In 
_ respect of general pleasantness in life, the man who 

is pleasant in the proper manner is friendly, and 

the observance of the mean is Friendliness; he 
, that exceeds, if from no interested motive, is com- 
_ Pplaisant, if for his own advantage, a flatterer ; he 
y that is deficient, and unpleasant in all the affairs of 
», life, may be called peevish and surly. 
ws There are also modes of observing a mean in the 


4 


| sphere of and in relation to the feelings. For¢ in 
_ these also one man is spoken of as moderate and 
‘| another as excessive—for example the grovelling 
man who is ashamed of everything ; while he that 
is deficient in shame, or ashamed of nothing what- 
soever, is shameless, and the man of middle character 
‘y 
| modest. For though Modesty is not a virtue, it is 
' praised, and so is the modest man. “ 
5 Again, Righteous Indignation is the observance of 
a mean between Envy and Malice,? and these 
_ qualities are concerned with pain and pleasure felt 
_ at the fortunes of one’s neighbours. The righteously 
indignant man is pained by undeserved good fortune ; 
the jealous man exceeds him and is pained by all 
the good fortune of others;° while the malicious 
man so far falls short of being pained that he 
_ actually feels pleasure. 
‘6 These qualities however it will be time to discuss 
_ in another place. After them we will treat Justice, 
_ distinguishing its two kinds—for it has more than 
one sense—and showing in what way each is a mode 


° Tt is difficult not to think that some words have been 
lost here, such as ‘and the righteously indignant man is 
_ pained by the undeserved misfortune of others.’ 
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1 Grant. 2 mrelow Te 3 ed. 


* Grant rightly rejects this sentence, since the intel- 
Jectual virtues are nowhere else thus designated by Aristotle, 
nor does he regard them as modes of observing a mean. 

» This sentence should perhaps follow the next one, as it 
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of observing the mean. [And we will deal similarly 
with the logical virtues.7] 

‘lii_ There are then three dispositions—two vices, one Oppositior 

of excess and one of defect, and one virtue which is 0) Wie 

‘} the observance of the mean; and each of them is 

‘ in a certain way opposed to both the others. For 

’ the extreme states are the opposite both of the 

4) middle state and of each other, and the middle 
42 state is the opposite of both extremes; since just 

“as the equal is greater in comparison with the less 

' and less in comparison with the greater, so the 

' middle states of character are in excess as com- 

| pared with the defective states and defective as 

compared. with the excessive states, whether in the 

' case of feelings or of actions. For instance, a brave 

man appears rash in contrast with a coward and 
cowardly in contrast with a rash man; similarly a 
temperate man appears profligate in contrast with 
a man insensible to pleasure and pain, but insensible 
in contrast with a profligate; and a liberal man 
seems prodigal in contrast with a mean man, mean 

3 in contrast with one who is prodigal. Hence either 
extreme character tries to push the middle character 
towards the other extreme; a coward calls a brave 

man rash and a rash man calls him a coward, and 
correspondingly in other cases. 

4 But while all three dispositions are thus opposed 
to one another, the greatest degree of opposition 
exists between the two extremes. For the extremes 
are farther apart from each other than from the 
mean, just as great is farther from small and small 

5 from great than either from equal. Again? some 


gives a second test of opposition, viz. unlikeness. However, 
unlilkeness and remoteness are blended together in § 7. 
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2 xouev pr, KY: péroueyv? Bywater.  * evxaragopwrepa I. 
* &owev Gidov Taecisoie 5 Spengel. 


* These words are probably an interpolation, since the 
sense requires ‘ more than to Insensibility.’ 
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extremes show a certain likeness to the mean—for 
instance, Rashness resembles Courage, Prodigality 
Liberality, whereas the extremes display the greatest 
unlikeness to one another. But it is things most 
remote from each other that are defined as opposites, 
so that the more remote things are the more opposed 
they are. 


6 -And in some cases the defect, in others the 


excess, is more opposed to the mean; for example, 
Cowardice, which is a vice of deficiency, is more 
opposed to Courage than is Rashness, which is a vice 
of excess; but Profligacy, or excess of feeling, is 
more opposed to Temperance than is Insensibility, 


‘7 or lack of feeling. This results from either of two 


causes. One of these arises from the thing itself: 
owing to one extreme being nearer to the mean 
and resembling it more, we count not this but 
rather the contrary extreme as the opposite of the 
mean; for example, because Rashness seems to 
resemble Courage more than Cowardice does, and to 
be nearer to it, we reckon Cowardice rather than 
Rashness as the opposite of Courage; for those 
extremes which are more remote from the mean 


_ 8seem to be. the more opposed to it. This then is 


one cause, arising out of the thing itself. The other 
cause has its origin in us: those things appear more 
opposed to the mean to which we are ourselves more 
inclined by our nature. For example, we are of 
ourselves more inclined to pleasure, which is why 
we are liable to Profligacy [more than to Sobriety ].¢ 
We therefore rather call those things the opposite 
of the mean, into which we are more inclined to 
lapse; and hence Profligacy, the excess, is more 
particularly the opposite of Temperance. 
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1 Ramsauer. ? dxpc8Ss Richards. 


@ Od. xii. 219: really the words are said by Odysseus, 
conveying to his steersman Circe’s advice, to avoid the 
whirlpool of Charybdis which will engulf them all, and 
steer nearer to the monster Scylla who will devour only 
some of them. 
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Enough has now been said to show that moral 
virtue is a mean, and in what sense this is so, namely 
that it is a mean between two vices, one of excess 
and the other of defect; and that it is such a mean 
because it aims at hitting the middle point in feelings 
and in actions. This is why it is a hard task to be 
good, for it is hard to find the middle point in any- 
thing: for instance, not everybody can find the 
centre of a circle, but only someone who knows 
geometry. So also anybody can become angry— 


Practical 
rules for 
hitting the 
mean. 


that is easy, and so it is to give and spend money; 


but to be angry with or give money to the right 
person, and to the right amount, and at the right 
time, and for the right purpose, and in the right way 
—this is not within everybody’s power and is not 
easy ; so that to do these things properly is rare, 
praiseworthy, and noble. 

Hence the first rule in aiming at the mean is to 
avoid that extreme which is the more opposed to 
the mean, as Calypso advises *— 


Steer the ship clear of yonder spray and surge. 


For of the two extremes one is a more serious error 
than the other. Hence, inasmuch as to hit the 
mean extremely well is difficult, the second best 
way to sail,’ as the saying goes, is to take the least 
of the evils ; and the best way to do this is the way 
we enjoin. 

_ The second rule is to notice what are the errors 
to which we are ourselves most prone (as different 
men are inclined by nature to different faults)—and 


* A proverb, meaning to take to the oars when the wind 
fails. 
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1 ed. 2 amokadoduev LY, 


@ Tliad iii. 156-160. 
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we shall discover what these are by observing the 
5 pleasure or pain that we experience—; then we must 
drag ourselves away in the opposite direction, for 
by steering wide of our besetting error we shall 
make a middle course. This is the method adopted 
by carpenters to straighten warped timber. 
4 Thirdly, we must in everything be most of all on 
our guard against what is pleasant and against 
\pleasure ; ; for when pleasure is on her trial we are 
‘not impartial judges. The right course is therefore 
to feel towards pleasure as the elders of the people 
felt towards Helen,* and to apply their words to 
» her on every occasion; for if we roundly bid her 
be gone, we shall be less likely to err. 
" These then, to sum up the matter, are the pre- 
cautions that will best enable us to hit the mean. 
But no doubt it is a difficult thing to do, and especi- 
vally in particular cases : for instance, it is not easy 
‘to define in what manner and with what people and 
on what sort of grounds and how long one ought 
to be angry ; and in fact we sometimes praise men 
who err on the side of defect in this matter and call 
them gentle, sometimes those who are quick to 
sanger and style them manly. However, though 
we do not blame one who diverges only a little from 
‘the right course, whether on the side of the too 
much or of the too little, we do blame one who 
diverges more widely, and to a noticeable extent. 
Yet to what degree and how seriously a man must 
_err to be blamed is not easy to define on principle. 
' For in fact no object of perception is easy to define ; 
and such questions of degree depend on particular 
circumstances, and the decision lies with perception. 
Thus much then is clear, that it is the middle 
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1 Ofdov codd. Morelli. 
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disposition in each department of conduct that is 

to be praised, but that one should lean sometimes 

to the side of excess and sometimes to that of 

deficiency, since this is the easiest way of hitting 
\ the mean and the right course. 
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1 §) codd. Morellii: 6é. 2 wev <dv> ? Richards. 


@ éxovovov and dxovovov are most conveniently rendered 
‘ voluntary ’ and ‘involuntary ’ ; but the word dxovcvor 
suggests ‘ unwillin ‘against the will,’ and to this 
meaning Aristotle Hatt it in §18. There he introduces a 
third term, o’x éxoviovov, ‘not voluntary’ or ‘not willing,’ 
to describe acts done in ignorance of their full circumstances: 
and consequences, and so not willed in the full sense; but 
such acts when subsequently regretted by the agent he 
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M Virtus then is concerned with feelings and actions. ce.i-v. Mo 
But it is only voluntary feelings and actions for Ryspors 
| which praise and blame are given; those that are ce. i. The 
' involuntary are condoned, and sometimes even \v7{@ 
pitied. Hence it seems to be necessary for the voluntary 
student of ethics to define the difference between 
' the Voluntary and the Involuntary*; and_ this 
will also be of service to the legislator in assigning 
) rewards and punishments. 
2 It is then generally held that actions are in- 
voluntary when done (a) under compulsion or (bd) 
3 through ignorance ; and that (a) an act is com- 
pulsory when its origin is from without, being of 
such a nature that the agent, or person compelled, 
contributes nothing to it : for example, when a ship’s 
captain is carried somewhere by stress of weather, 
4or by people who have him in their power. But 
_ there is some doubt about actions done through 
fear of a worse alternative, or for some noble object 
—as for instance if a tyrant having a man’s parents 
and children in his power commands him to do 
_ something base, when if he complies their lives 
will be spared but if he refuses they will be put 
to death. It is open to question whether such 


paradoxically includes in the class of dxovo.a or involuntary 
acts. 
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@ j.e., partly voluntary, partly involuntary. 

> Which shows that the acts are regarded as voluntary 
(Peters). 

¢ 4.e., some acts are so repulsive that a man’s abhorrence 
of them must be stronger than any pressure that can be 
put on him to commit them; so that if he commits them 
he must be held to have chosen to do so. 
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_5 actions are voluntary or involuntary. A somewhat 
similar case is when cargo is jettisoned in a storm ; 
apart from circumstances, no one voluntarily throws 
i, away his property, but to save his own life and that 
6 of his shipmates any sane man would do so. | Acts 
‘ of this kind, then, are ‘mixed’ or composite; 
} i; but they approximate rather to the voluntary class. 
i For at the actual time when they are done they 


if are chosen or willed ; and the end or motive of an 
|’ act varies with the occasion, so that the terms 
» *voluntary’ and ‘involuntary’ should be used 
/) with reference to the time of action; now the 
actual deed in the cases in question is done volun- 
- tarily, for the origin of the movement of the parts 
of the body instrumental to the act lies in the 
) agent ; and when the origin of an action is in one- 
| self, it is in one’s own power to do it or not. Such 
acts therefore are voluntary, though perhaps in- 
voluntary apart from circumstances—for no one 
would choose to do any such action in and for itself. 
7 Sometimes indeed men are actually praised ° for 
deeds of this “mixed’ class, namely when they 
submit to some disgrace or pain as the price of some 
great and noble object ; though if they do so with- 
out any such motive they are blamed, since it is 
contemptible to submit to a great disgrace with 
no advantage or only a trifling one in view. In 
other cases again, such submission though not 
praised is condoned, when a man does something 
wrong through fear of penalties that impose too 
great a strain on human nature, and that no one 
‘8 could endure. Yet there seem to be some acts 
which a man cannot be compelled to do,’ and rather 
than do them he ought to submit to the most terrible 
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1 otra D: atr@. 


@ Ina play now lost, Eriphyle was bribed with a necklace 
to induce her husband Amphiaraus, king of Argos, to join 
the expedition of the Seven against Thebes. Foreseeing 
he would lose his life, he charged his sons to avenge his 
death upon their mother, invoking on them famine and 
childlessness if they disobeyed. aS 
_? There is no such thing as an act which is not this par- 
ticular act in these particular circumstances (Burnet). 
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death: for instance, we think it ridiculous that 
Alemaeon in Euripides’ play* is compelled by 

9 certain threats to murder his mother! But it is 

sometimes difficult to decide how far we ought to 

). go in choosing to do a given act rather than suffer 

4 a given penalty, or in enduring a given penalty 

| rather than commit a given action; and it is still 

}) more difficult to abide by our decision when made, 

4 since in most of such dilemmas the penalty threatened 

) is painful and the deed forced upon us dishonourable, 

| which is why praise and blame are bestowed accord- 

_. ing as we do or do not yield to such compulsion. 

{10 What kind of actions then are to be called ‘ com- Compuls 

- pulsory’? Used’ without qualification, perhaps *“*°™ 

this term applies to any case where the cause of 
the action lies in things outside the agent, and 
when the agent contributes nothing. But when 
actions intrinsically involuntary are yet in given 
circumstances deliberately chosen in preference to 
a given alternative, and when their origin lies in 
the agent, these actions are to be pronounced 

_ intrinsically involuntary but voluntary in the circum- 

stances, and in preference to the alternative. They 
approximate however rather to the voluntary class, 
since conduct consists of particular things done,? 
and the particular things done in the cases in ques- 
tion are voluntary. But it is not easy to lay down 
rules for deciding which of two alternatives is to 
be chosen, for particular cases differ widely. 

11. To apply the term ‘ compulsory’ to acts done for 
the sake of pleasure or for noble objects, on the 
plea that these exercise constraint on us from with- 
out, is to make every action compulsory. For 
(1) pleasure and nobility between them supply the 
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@ See note on § 1 above. 
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motives of all actions whatsoever. Also (2) to act 
under compulsion and involuntarily is painful, but 
actions aiming at something pleasant or noble are 
_ pleasant. And (3) it is absurd to blame external 
) things, instead of blaming ourselves for falling an 
_, easy prey to their attractions ; or to take the credit 
of our noble deeds to ourselves, while putting the 
blame for our disgraceful ones upon the temptations 
Mi of pleasure. It appears therefore that an act is 
i) compulsory when its origin is from outside, the 
; person compelled contributing nothing to it. 
His (b) An act done through ignorance is in every pots Hove 
|} case not voluntary,? but it is involuntary only when iguonuies 
it causes the agent pain and regret afterwards : (2 ister 
since a man who has acted through ignorance and circum- 
feels no compunction at all for what he has done, tue 
, cannot indeed be said to have acted voluntarily, Nhe ig lonetd 
‘as he was not aware of his action, yet cannot be ede 
said to have acted involuntarily, as he is not sorry Seah 
for it. Acts done through ignorance therefore fall 
into two classes: if the agent regrets the act, we 
think that he has acted involuntarily ; ; if he does 
not regret it, to mark the distinction we may call 
him a ‘non-voluntary ’ agent—for as the case is 
u different it is better to give it a special name. Act- 
ing through ignorance however seems to be differént 
from acting iz ignorance ; for when a man is drunk 
or ina rage, his actions are not thought to be done 
through ignorance but owing to one or other of 
the conditions mentioned, though he does act 
without knowing, and in ignorance. Now it is true 
that all wicked men are ignorant of what they 
ought to do and refrain from doing, and that this 
error is the cause of injustice and of vice in general. 
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1 ra cuudépovra KY ; rd ovppepor. 
2 Aeyouras (ut videtur) Asp. : \éyovres. 
3 abrovs Ald.: avrovs. 


2 7.¢., choice of Ends: see 11. ii. 1 note. 

> * Things’ seems to include persons, see example (3) 
below. 

° éy rim seems to bear a more limited sense than év ols 
ll. 1, 16, 18, 24, which covers the circumstances of all sorts. 

2 "Aeschylus was accused before the Areopagus of having 
divulged the Mysteries of Demeter in certain of his tragedies, 
but was acquitted...A: phrase of his, ‘It came to my 
mouth,’ became proverbial (Plato, Rep. 563 c, etc. ) and 
he may have used it on this occasion. 
* In a lost play of Euripides. 
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6 But the term ‘involuntary’ does not really apply 
to an action when the agent is ignorant of his true 
interests. For involuntary acts result not from 
ignorance displayed in moral choice® (vice results 
) from that sort of ignorance)—that is to say, they 
result not from general ignorance (because that is 
_ held to be blameworthy), but from particular ignor- 
) ance, ignorance of the circumstances of the act 
4 and of the things? affected by it; for in this case 
ie the act is pitied and forgiven, because he who acts 
in ignorance of any of these circumstances is an 
ib involuntary agent. 
ai Perhaps then it will be as well to specify the 
nature and number of these circumstances. They 
_ are (1) the agent, (2) the act, (3) the thing ® that 
is affected by or is the sphere of ® the act; and 
sometimes also (4) the instrument, for instance, a 
‘ tool with which the act is done, (5) the effect, for 
instance, saving a man’s life, and (6) the manner, 
for instance, gently or violently. 
7 Now no one, unless mad, could be ignorant of 
all these circumstances together ; nor yet, obviously, 
- of (1) the agent—for a man must know who he is 
himself. But a man may be ignorant of (2) what 
he is. doing, as for instance when people say ‘it 
' slipped out while they were speaking,’ or ‘ they 
were not aware that the matter was a secret,’ as 
Aeschylus said of the Mysteries?; or that ‘ they 
let it off when they only meant to show how it 
worked’ as the prisoner pleaded in the catapult 
ease, Again (3) a person might mistake his son 
_ for an enemy, as Merope does ®; or (4) mistake a 
_ sharp spear for one with a button on it, or a heavy 
| stone for a pumice-stone ; or (5) one might kill a 
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1 rorloas Bonitz: matoas (ricas Bernays), 


2 Spdéac Ridgeway: detéar (@tta. codd. Morellii). 
§ éy ols 7 mpass secludenda ? ed. 4 Richards. 


2 A style of wrestling in which the adversaries only 
gripped each other’s hands without closing. 
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man by giving him medicine with the intention of 
saving his life; or (6) in loose wrestling® hit him 
18 a blow when meaning only to grip his hand. Ignor- 
ance therefore being possible in respect of all these 
i circumstances of the act, one who has acted in 
’ ignorance of any of them is held to have acted 
) involuntarily, and especially so if ignorant of the 


most important of them; and the most important - 


\ 
§) of the circumstances. seem to be the nature of the 
act itself and the effect it will produce. 
/19 Such then is the nature of the ignorance that 
i, justifies our speaking of an act as involuntary, 
_ given the further condition that the agent feels 
sorrow and regret for having committed it. 
i An involuntary action being one done under com- 
pulsion or through ignorance, a voluntary act would 
seem to be an act of which the origin lies in the 
agent, who knows the particular circumstances in 
21 which he is acting. For it is probably a mistake 
to say that acts caused by anger or by desire are 
22 involuntary. In the first place, (1) if we do so, 
we can no longer say that any of the lower animals 
23 act voluntarily, nor yet children. Then (2) are 
none of our actions that are caused by desire or 
anger voluntary, or are the noble ones voluntary 
and the base involuntary ? Surely this is an absurd 
distinction when one person is the author of both. 
24 Yet perhaps it is strange to speak of feelings which 
it is right to aim at having as involuntary ; but it is 
right to feel anger at some things, and also to feel 
desire for some things, for instance health, knowledge. 
26 Also (3) we think that involuntary actions are pain- 
26 ful and actions that gratify desire pleasant. And 
again (4) what difference is there in respect of their 
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@ The writer here examines the operation of the Will, 
which is regarded as essentially an act of choosing between 


j 
alternatives of conduct. The technical term employed, : 
‘choice’ or ‘preference,’ has appeared in the formal. . 
definition of virtue (1. vi. 15). In the present passage, 4 
cf. § 9, it is viewed as directed to means: at the moment 
of action we select from among the alternative acts possible 
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involuntary character between wrong acts com- 
mitted deliberately and wrong acts done in anger? 

27 Both are to be avoided; and also we think that 

the irrational feelings are just as much a part of 
human nature as the reason, so that the actions done 
from anger or desire also belong to the human being 
who does them. It is therefore strange to class 

, these actions as involuntary. 

jii Having defined voluntary and involuntary action, Choice o 

) we next have to examine the nature of Choice.2 °?** 

For this appears to be intimately connected with 

virtue, and to afford a surer test of character than 

do our actions. 

2 Choice is manifestly a voluntary act. But the 
two terms are not synonymous, the latter being the 
wider. Children and the lower animals as well as 
men are capable of voluntary action, but not of 
choice. Also sudden acts may be termed voluntary, 
but they cannot be said to be done by choice. 

3 Some identify Choice with (1) Desire, or (2) 
Passion, or (3) Wish, or (4) some form of Opinion. 
These views however appear to be mistaken. 

(1) The irrational animals do not exercise choice, 

4 but they do feel desire, and also passion. Also a 
man of defective self-restraint acts from desire but 
not from choice, and on the contrary a self-restrained 

5 man acts from choice and not from desire. Again, 
desire can run counter to choice, but not desire to 


(or expressing it more loosely, among the various things 
here and now obtainable by our action) the one which we 
think will conduce to the end we wish. Elsewhere however 
(1. i. 15 and vt. xii. 8) it is used of the selection of ends, and 
it is almost equivalent to ‘purpose’; while at vi. xiii. 8 it 
includes both ends and means. The writer returns to the 
subject in vi. ii. 
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+ ~ a? ¢ / A > ” Gy 
6 obre Avarnpod ov” 7d€os. Oupios 8° ere arrow" 
HKLoTA yap TA Sud Oupov Kara mpoaipeow civac 
7 Soret. ara puny ovde BotAnois - Ye Kalmep 
owveyyus ‘pawopevoy Mpoaipects peev yap ovK 
€oTe TOY advvdTwr, Kal el tus daly mpoatpetaBar, 
Soxoin av 7AiBvos eivau" BovAnars & éorl’ Tay 
8 dduvarwy, olov dBavactas. kal v) pev BovAnois 
€oTt Kal mepl Ta pndapds du adTrod mpaxlevTa 
dv, otov tmokpityy Twa viKdv 7 abAnriy-: mpo- 
“A \ \ ~ A lj > > ao ” 
aupetras be Ta ToOLAtTa ovdets, GAA 60a oleTaL 
9 yeveoBar a dy bv adrod. ett 0 4 peev BovAnows rob 


TéXovs €ort paMov, 2) 1) de Tpoatpecis TOV T™pos TO 4 


TéXos, otov dyvaivew Bovdrducla, mpoarpovpea dé 
dv adv dyravobpmev, Kal eddaynoveiv Bovacueba peev 
kal paper, mpoarpodjueBa. de Aéyew ody dpyocev’ 
ohoos yap eouwKe 7 mpoatpecus mel Ta eh pity 
10 civau. onde 81 dd€a a dy ein’ 1) pev yap ddga doxel 
mepl mdvTo elvat, Kal ovdev ayrrov mepl Ta atdva 
kal Ta aovvata 7 Ta eh iv: Kal T@ pevdet 
Kat GAnOet Svatpetrar, od TH Kak® Kal ayala, 
11 mpoaipeois d€ TovTous paAAov. odws- pwev ody 
d0€n Tabrov tows ovd€ Adyes oddeis.. GAN ObdE TIVE 
1 éorl xat Asp. 


* 7.é., you cannot feel two eehttadietiry desires at once | 


(though you can of course desire two incompatible things: 

you may want to eat your cake and have it; but you can- 

not strictly speaking at the same’ time both desire to eat 

the cake and desire not to eat it). But you can desire to do 

a thing and choose not to do it. i 
» But as good or bad. 


* Greek dramas were produced in competitions (and it - 


is noteworthy that in the Old Comedy at Athens the sind 
itself dramatized a contest or debate). 
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desire.* And desire considers an object as pleasant 
or painful, choice does not.? 
6 (2) Still less is choice the same as passion. Acts 
done from passion seem very far from being done of 
y deliberate choice. 
(3) Again, choice is certainly not a wish, though 
') they appear closely akin. Choice cannot have for 
\ its object impossibilities : if a man were to say he 
') chose something impossible he would be thought a 
i fool ; but we can wish for things that are impossible, 
(8 for instance immortality. Also we may wish for 
'’ what cannot be secured by our own agency, for 
), instance, that a particular actor ° or athlete may 
ae win; but no one chooses what does not rest with 
' himself, but only what he thinks can be attained by 
/9 his own act. Again, we wish rather for ends than 
_ for means, but choose the means to our end; for 
* example, we wish to be healthy, but choose things 
to make us healthy ; we wish to be happy, and that 
is the word we use in this connexion, but it would 
-_ not be correct to say that we choose to be happy ; 
_ since, speaking generally, choice seems to be con- 
eerned with things within our own control. 
10. (4) Nor yet. again can it be opinion. It seems 
_ that anything may be matter of opinion—we form 
| opinions about what is eternal, or impossible, just 
as much as about what is within our power. Also 
| we distinguish opinion by its truth or falsehood, not 
_ by its being good or bad, but choice is distinguished 
rather as being good or bad. Probably therefore 
_ nobody actually identifies choice with opinion in 
general. But neither is it the same as some parti- 


@ Cf. ¢. iii. 3 and note. 
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TO \ a a) > ie a” A . A ol 
D yap mpoapetoar tayala 1 Ta’ KaKa ‘ToL 

/ > ~ \ / + \ vA 

12 tweés eopev, TO S€ So€dlew ov. Kal mpoaipovpea 

pev AaBeiv 7 duyety [7 ]* te TOV TowodTwr, dSo€d- 

eras cee) ! * A 2 x a 

Copev 8é Ti eorw 7) Tis cvupheper 7) mAs*- AaPetv 

138° » duyetv od mdvu do€dlopev. Kal ) ev mpo- 

aipeows emawelrar TH elvar od Set paAdov, 7 TO 

opbads, 7 S¢ d0fa 7TH [cis ]® adAnOds. Kal mpo- 
14 A a / ww > \ LA 

aipotpcla pev & pddAtora topev ayala dyra, 


on 


14 do€alouev 5€ a od wavy topev. SoKoval Te ovy — 
ie B x 


e 2 \ a / ” \ 4 
ot avtol mpoatpetobat te dpiota Kat So€dlew, 
GAN’ évior dSo€alew pev dyewov, dia Kakiay 3 
a © lal > a lal > \ tf / ~ 
15 alpetobar ody a dei. ef Sé mpoyiverar dd€a Tis 
/ ” a 2O\ ‘4 
mpoaipecews 7 TapaKkodovbe?, ovddev diadeper 
od tovTo yap oxorodpev, GAN’ ei tavrov eoTe 
/ / / Ry ” al / > > A an 
16 d6€m Twi. Th ody 7} Totdy Ti e€oTw, emevd) TOV 
> mu by / ¢ 4 \ \ / A 
elpnuevwy odv0év; Eexovovov pev O17) daiverat, To 
Sie , > A , 9\\> FP 7 A 
178° éxovovov od mdv mpoaiperov. add’ dpa ye To 
mpoBeBovAevpevoy; 1 yap mpoatpeois peta Adyou 


\ / ¢ / tea \ Le - 
Kal duavolas. troonwatvew 8’ €ouke Kal Tovvopua 


« bal ‘ ics € / 

Ws ov mpd érépwv atperdv. 
see , \ , \ 4 \ a 
iii BovdAevovrar S€ motepa epi mdavTwv Kal mav 
PRES ” chien: > ” ps eye 
Bovdeurdév eorw, 7 Tmept eviwy od« €ortr Bovdn; 


2 Aeréov 8 taws BovAevrov ody brép 0b BovAcvoair’ 
1 [#] om. K», 2 més <écrai> Ramsauer. 
3 [ws] om. L>, 


¢ 4.é., an opinion or belief that so-and-so is good, and is 
within our power to obtain. 
> Perhaps to be emended ‘ how it is to be achieved.’ 
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cular opinion.* For it is our choice of good or evil 

that determines our character, not our opinion 

12 about good or evil. And we choose to take or avoid 

_ some good or evil thing, but we opine what a thing 

.» is, or for whom it is advantageous, or how it is so? : 

’ we do not exactly form an opinion to take or 

{3 avoid a thing. Also we praise a choice rather for 

( choosing the right thing, that is, for being correct, 

) but an opinion for being true. And we choose 

bY only things that we absolutely know to be good, 

|( we opine things we do not quite certainly know 

14 to be true. Nor do the same persons appear to 

», excel both at choosing and at forming opinions:: 

' some people seem to hold excellent opinions, but 

15 yet to choose wrongly from wickedness. That 

_ choice is preceded or accompanied by the formation 

5 of an opinion is immaterial, for that is not the point 

! we are considering, but whether choice is the same 
thing as some form of opinion. 

6 What then are the genus and differentia of Choice, 
inasmuch as it is not any of the things above men- 
tioned? It manifestly belongs to the genus volun- 
tary action; but not every voluntary act is chosen. 

17 Perhaps we may define it as voluntary action pre- 

ceded by deliberation, since choice involves reasoning 

and some process of thought. Indeed previous 

deliberation seems to be implied by the very term 

mpoatperov, which denotes something chosen before 
other things. 

ii As for Deliberation, do people deliberate about Delibera- 

everything —are all things possible objects of “™ 

_ deliberation—, or are there some things about which 

2 deliberation is impossible? The term ‘ object of 

deliberation’ presumably must not be taken to 
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o Hii! LARISIOEIA THOAIMOOI 
ay Tis 7ArBvos } pawdpevos, GAN dbrép dv 6 vodv 

3 €ywv. mept dy! TOV didi ovoels Bovdreverar, 
otov mept Tob KooHov, H THs Svaperpov Kal THs 

\ 

4 qAevpas Ott dovperpor. add’ odde rept TaV 
ev Kwhoel, adel d€ KaTa Tatra ywopevwr, «iT 
e€ avaykys «ite Kal pice 7 Sid Twa airiay 2% 

5 adAnv, olov tpom@v Kal avatoA@v. ovd€ rept 

~ + »” bh » > ~ \ » e) A 
Ttav ddXoTe dAAws, ofov adypdv Kat ouBpwr. ovde 
Tept TOY amo TvxNS, olov Anoavpod cdpecews. 

> ? > A \ ~ > ~ ¢ / 

6 [GAN oddé wept tav avOpamwadv andvtwr, oto 

~ a £ A 7 > \ 

TOs av UKvlar apiota modvtevowTo ovdels Aa- 
1 , 2 > \ , py ” 
Kedarpoview BovdAeveras.|? 0} yap yevour dy 30 

"¢ > \ ? € ~ 

7 TOUTWwY obfev du’ jay. Bovdevoucba be mept 
TOV eb jy kat mpact@y. (ratra dé Kat core | 
ound: aitias yap Soxobow evar dios Kal avayKy 

\ 4 arise ~ Nya) di Sie ape Bt i BA 
kat tvyn, ett dé vobs Kal wav TO dv”* avOpdzov). 
Tov & av O peso EKAOTOL BovdAevovrat Tmept TOV 

8 bv ar By Tpaxra@v. kal mept pev Tas axpuBets 1112b, 
Kat atrdpkers av emornav -O0K  €OTL Bovdy, 
olov epi ypaypdtwr (od yap Siordlopey mas 


1 6) Bonitz: dé. at 
2 GN’... Boveterau infra p avect avOpwrov transponenda ed, — 
3 6.’ secludendum ? Richards. 


2 The term includes the notion of immutability. 

> Here and in § 7‘ necessity ” denotes natural law in the 
inanimate world, while ‘nature’ or ‘growth’ means 
natural law as governing animate creatures. Aristotle held 
that these agencies, and with them the operation of human 
intelligence and art, beside their designed results, produced 
by their interplay certain by-products in, the shape of un- 
designed and. irregular occurrences, which are referred to - 
in the next section. These in the natural world he spoke ~ 
of as due to 7d atréuarov, or ‘spontaneous’; when due 
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inelude things about which a fool or a madman 
might deliberate, but to mean what a sensible 

_ person would deliberate about: 

3 Well then, nobody deliberates about things 
eternal,* such as the order of the universe, or the 
incommensurability of the diagonal and the side 

4 of a square. Nor yet about things that change but 
follow a regular process, whether from necessity 
or by nature? or through some other cause: such 
phenomena for instance as the solstices and the 

5 sunrise. Nor about irregular occurrences, such as 
droughts and rains. Nor about the results of chance, 

6 such as finding a hidden treasure. The reason ¢ 
why we do not deliberate: about these things is 
that none of them can be effected by our agency. 

7 We deliberate about things that are in our control 
and are attainable by action (which are in fact the 
only things that still remain to be considered ; for 
Nature, Necessity, and Chance, with the addition 
of Intelligence and human agency generally, exhaust 
the generally accepted list of causes). But we do 
not deliberate about all human affairs without excep- 
tion either : for example,no Lacedaemonian deliber- 
ates about the best form of government @ for Scythia ; 
but any particular group of men deliberates about 

8 the things attainable by its own actions. Also there 
is no room for deliberation about matters fully 
ascertained and completely formulated as sciences ; 
such for instance as orthography, for we have no 
uncertainty as to how a word ought to be spelt. 
to the activity of man he ascribed them to fortune or chance. 
In § 7 chance is made to include ‘ the spontaneous.’ 

¢ In the mss. the words ‘The reason’ why .. . list of 
causes’ come after ‘ But we do not deliberate . . . Scythia.’ 

4 Or, ‘the best line of policy.’ 
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yparréov): GAN’ dca yiverar Sv? Hudv, pay aoatras 
8 del, wept rovrwv BovAcvopeba, ofov rept tdv 
Kata larpiKiyy Kal xXpnwatioTiKny, Kal Tepl 
KuBepynticiy paddrov 7 yupvaotiKny, Gow ArTov 
SunxpiBwra, Kal érr mept trav AowT@v cpoiws. 


a \ \ NaN L ety 2 , 
peaarov dé Kal mepi ras Téxvas’ H Tas. EmLaTHMAS* 
10 pGAAov yap rept adtas Svordlopev. +o BovdAcve- 


a A 
ofa. 87? ev Ttois ws emt TO Todd, ad%Aous Se 
~ / 

m@s amoByoetat, Kal ev ols® adudpioTov, oup- 
vA A / > A / 
BovAovs S€ mapadrauBdavouev «is Ta peydda, 
amuorobytes Hiv adrots ws ody ikavois Svayy@vav. 

~ ~ \ 
—Bovrevopeba 8 od wept rdv redAdv, GAG TeEpt 
~ fe 
tav mpos Ta TéeAn. ovre yap larpds BovAeverar 
Ly ‘ 
el byidoet, ote pytwp el meloe., ote TroAUTLKOS 
~ \ 
et edvoplav touncet, ovde THY AoTa@V ovdEls Trepl 
~ \ 
Tod TéAous: GAAd Odwevou tédos TL, THs Kal dud 
~ / A 
twwv' éoTat oKoToto1, Kal did mAcidvwY ev 
dawopevov yiveobar dia Tivos pdora Kal KdAdora 
> ~ 7 mY > > tf ~ A 
émvokomovat, du’ évos 8 émiteAovpevov Tas dia 
4 vy > ~ \ f av nv ww 
TovTov e€oTat KaKetvo dia Tivos, ews av. EADwow 
éml TO mp@tov aitiov, 6 ev TH. ebpecer EaxaTov 
corw (6 yap Bovdevdpevos €oixe Cyteiv Kal 


1 réxvas: d6fas altera lectio ap. Asp. 2 6m Asp. : de. 
3 -év ols <d dei> ? Stewart. 4 rlvos L». 


« A less well attested reading gives ‘more about our 
opinions,’ and Aristotle does not usually distinguish sharply 
between the arts and crafts and the practical sciences (the 
theoretic sciences cannot here be meant, see §§ 3, 4). 

» The text is probably corrupt, and perhaps should be 
altered to run ‘and in which the right means to take are 
not definitely determined.’ 
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We deliberate about things in which our agency 
operates, but does not always produce uniform 
results; for instance about questions of medicine 
and of business ; and we deliberate about navigation 
penore than about athletic training, because it has 
-/been less completely reduced to a science; and 
? similarly with other pursuits also. And we deliberate 
‘y)more about the arts than about the sciences, 
"because we are more uncertain about them. 
)3) Deliberation then is employed in matters which, 
‘though subject to rules that generally hold good, 
“are uncertain in their issue; or where the issue is 
i indeterminate,’ and where, when the matter is 
_ important, we take others into our deliberations, 
r distrusting our own capacity to decide. 
i And we deliberate not about ends, but about 
-omeans. A doctor does not deliberate whether he 
_/is to cure his patient, nor an orator whether he is 
to convince his audience, nor a statesman whether 
he is to secure good government, nor does anyone 
else debate about the end of his profession or calling ; 
they take some end for granted, and consider how 
and by what means it can be achieved. If they 
find that there are several means of achieving it, 
_ they proceed to consider which of these will attain 
it most easily and best. If there is only one means 
_ by which it can be accomplished, they ask how it 
is to be accomplished by that means, and by what 
means that means can itself be achieved, until 
_ they reach the first link in the chain of causes, 
_ which is the last in the order of discovery. (For 
- when deliberating one seems in the procedure 
described to be pursuing an investigation or analysis 
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avadvew Tov eipnuevoyv TpdTOV Womep Sidypapyua— 
a 7, 
12 datverar 8 4 pev Cyrnois od maca clvar Bov- 
e © {em \ ; Prine 
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s > a , 1 \ > , > Z 
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a a Neura ie 
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oldv Te tropicOAvar- eay dé dvvatov paivytar, €y- 
: a A > 
xetpodou mparrew. Suvata S¢ a dev pay yevour”? 
Ly \ \ \ Fa t 2 f° ta 2 s ‘ 
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£ A > \ > Cc oa ~ > ERY A fay 
14% yap apy) ev jyiv. Cnretrar 8 ore pev ta 
» eat NrreeNS ante , Liles cere? \ sae ae 
opyava, ore 8 1) xpela avT@v: dpotws dé Kal ey 30 
a A Ce AN \ us CN \ a \ te 
tois Aowrots ore pev bv 0b, dre dé mas 817 Sua 
4 tit , t ” ” j 
15 Twos.’ €ouke 87, Kalamep cipyntar, dvOpwros 
> > \ ~ 4 € “i A \ ~ 
civar apy? Tay mpagewv, 4 Se BovdAn mept Tav 
i ~ ~ Ly A t 4 ” a > 
16a0T@ mpaxtav, at dé mpakes ddAwy evexa: ovK 
av obvv® ein Bovrevtov 7d TéAos GAAa Ta mMpOS TA 
TeAn. ovdé 51) Ta Kal? Exaora, olov ei apros 111i 
TobTo 1 mémemTar ws Set: alcdrjcews yap Tatra. 
17.<t b€ del BovAcvoerar, es amerpov 74Eev.—BovAevTov 
de K \ A A ? / Xr \ id ta 
at mpoaiperov TO adro, mAnv adwpiopevov 


1 5% did twos Muenscher: 4) dca rlvos (secl. Rassow), 
2 ot yap dy K, ox dp’ dv Susemihl. 


* The reference is to the analytical method of solving 
a problem: the figure required to be drawn is assumed 
to haye been drawn, and then we analyse it and ask what 
conditions it implies, until we come down to something that 
we know how to draw already. op 

» This clause seems implied by the context. 
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that resembles the analysis of a figure in geometry ?— 

12 indeed it appears that though not all investigation is 
deliberation, for example, mathematical: investiga- 
tion is not, yet all deliberation is investigation— 

\ and the last step in the analysis seems to be the 

13 first step in the execution of the design.) Then, if 

' they have come up against an impossibility, they 

i} abandon the project—for instance, if it requires 
monéy and money cannot be procured; but if on 

the other hand it proves to be something possible, 

‘ they begin to act. By possible, I mean able to be 

' performed by our agency—things we do through 

the agency of our friends counting in a sense as 

done by ourselves, since the origin of their action 
is in us. 

14 (In practising an art”) the question is at one 

moment what tools to use, and at another how to 

’ use them; and similarly in other spheres, we have 
to consider sometimes what means to employ, and 
sometimes how exactly given means are to be 

_ employed. 

15 It appears therefore, as has been said, that.a man 
is the origin of his actions, and that the province 
of deliberation is to discover actions within one’s 

| own power to perform; and all our actions aim at 

16 ends other than themselves. It follows that we 
do not deliberate about ends, but about means. 
Nor yet do we deliberate about particular facts, 
for instance, Is this object a loaf? or, Is this loaf 
properly baked? for these are matters of direct 
perception. Deliberation must stop at the particular 
fact, or it will go on ad infinitum. 

17 The object of deliberation and the object of choice 
are the same, except that when a thing is chosen 
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HON TO mpoatpeTov" TO yap ex Tis BovAfs mpoxpilev 


4 
mpoaipeTov €or, Tavera yap EKaOTOS Cnr av 5 


T@s mpdéer orav eis adTov avdyayn Thy apxy, 
Kal avTov eis TO WyoUpevov: TOTO yap TO 7po- 
18 atpovprevov. _Oiprov de Tobro kal ék Trav dpxatoy 
mohure@v, ds “Ounpos euipetro: ot yap Baot- 
19 Aeis_ & mpodAowrTo _aviyyeMov TH Ojpww. OvTos 
on" Tob mpoaipeTod BovAcvrod dpexrod Tov ep 
mp, Kab u) mpoaipeais av «in Bovdevtucy “Opegis 
tov ed iv: ex Tob Bovrcdoacbar yap Kpivavtes 
20 dpeyouca Kara tiv BovAevow.® 1 bev odv Tpo- 
aipeois TUTw eipnoOw, Kal mept motd eoTe Kal OTL 
TaV mpos TA TEAN. 
iv ‘H 8€ BovAnoi dri pev tod rédouvs eoriv, «t- 
pyrat, Soret de Trois wev Tayalod® civar, rots Sé Tod 
2 dawopevov ayabod. ovpBatver be Tots pev [ro]* 
BovaAnrov rayabov A€youst pr) elvat BovAgrov 6 
Bovrerar 6 pa dp0&s aipovpmevos (ei yap ora 
BovAnrov, Kat dyabov: Hv 8, el ovrTws EruxE, 
3 KaKov), Tots 8 avd TO Bape) ayabov Bov- 
Anrov? A€yovot py elvar Poe. Bovdnrov, aan 
exaoTw TO SoKxobv: dAdo 8 aAAw daivera, Kat, 
4€l ovTws €TvXE, TANCE ei d€ 67 TabTa pH 
1 $y (vel dé 6%) Susemihl ; 
2 Bovdnow MP? (et y.1. ap. i eseh 3 rdyabod [ Asp.: dyabod. 
4 [7d] om. Asp. 5 76 Bovdnrov H2N>, 


2\4.¢., the intellect or reason, which chooses a line of 
action for the individual, as the Homeric monarch chose a 
policy for his kingdom. 

> Ofeenii: 9: 

¢ The inherent ambiguity of the Greek verbal adjective 
form causes some confusion in this chapter between what - 
is and what ought to be wished for, the desired and the | 
desirable. 
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it has already been determined, since it is the thing 
already selected as the result of our deliberation 
that is chosen. For a man stops enquiring how he 
shall act as soon as he has carried back the origin 
of action to himself, and to the dominant part % of 
himself, for it is this part that chooses. This may 
be illustrated by the ancient constitutions repre- 
sented in Homer: the kings used to proclaim to 
the people the measures they had chosen to adopt. 
As then the object of choice is something within 
our power which after deliberation we desire, Choice 
will be a deliberate desire of things in our power ; 


, for we first deliberate, then select, and finally fix 


our desire according to the result of our deliberation. 


‘20 Let this serve as a description in outline of Choice, 


and of the nature of its objects, and the fact that it 
deals with means and not ends. 


iv Wishes, on the contrary, as was said above,? are 


for ends. But while some hold that what is wished 
for ° is the good, others think it is what appears to 
2be good. Those however who say that what is 
wished for is the really good, are faced by the con- 
clusion, that what a man who chooses his end 
wrongly-wishes for is not really wished for at all; 
since if it is to be wished for, it must on their showing 
be good, whereas in the case assumed it may so 
happen that the man wishes for something bad. 
3 And those on the other hand who say that what 
appears good is wished for, are forced to admit that 
there is no such thing as that which is by nature 
wished for, but that what each man thinks to be 
good is wished for in his case; yet different, and 
it may be opposite, things appear good to different 


people. 
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apéoker, dpa paréov amA@s pev Kal Kar’ ade} 
Bevav BovAnrov elvat Tayabov, EeKxdoTw be TO 
hawdpevov: TH pev obv orovdaim To Kat’ adx- 
> a 4 yj \ , 4 Sia 
Jevav civar, TH Se hatvrdAw To Tvxdv (WoTEp Kal 
emt TOV Cwpatwy Tots pev €D Siakeywevous Dyed 
€oTt Ta Kat GAnOevay rovadra dvrTa, Trois 8 
; 
emwooots ETEpa, Opmolws dé Kal muKpa Kal yAvKéa 
\ \ Ni Zz \ a ” ov 
Kat Oepua Kat Bapea Kal THv dAAwy ExaoTa) ; 
amovoatos yap €KaoTa Kpiver op0ds, Kal ev 
e 4 > A > ~ i > ¢ / 

5 éxdotous Tadnbes adT@ daivera: Kal? éexdoryv 
\ a w / 2 AS \ € 4 \ / 

yap ew did éore kara Kal dea, Kal Svadéper 
mActorov lows 6 omovdatos TO rahnbes ev 
ExdoTos Opayv, womep Kavav Kal perpoy avTav 
wv. Tots moddots Se 4 daar dud THv HSoviy 
EOuKe yiveoBau od yop ovaa, dyabov paiverau- 
6 aipodvrat obv TO Od ws ayalov, tiv Se Adaqy 
Ws Kakov devyovow. 
v “Ovros 81) Bovdnrob pev Tod TEAovs, BovAcuTa@v Se 
Kal mpoaipeT@v TOV mpos TO TéAOS, at TEpl TavTa 
mpagels KATA Tpoatpecw av elev Kal. Exovarou 
2ai dé Thy aper@v evepyeva mept Tada: ed’ jyiv 
87) Kal 7) Gper7}. opoiws d€ Kal 7 KaKiay ev ois 
yap ep piv TO mpdtrew, Kat TO pr) mMparTeW, 
\ \ 4 \ ; y - 5 
Kal ev ols TO uh, Kal TO Val: WoT ei TO TpaTTEW 
A nn 24? Cc A > / a \ X\ 4 27> 
KaAov ov ep yiv €ori, Kal TO po mparrew eh 
1 6H Hel.: dé 


* 4.e., things really bitter, etc. seem so to a healthy man, 
but not in some cases to an invalid. 
» 4.e., in each department of character and conduct. 
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t As therefore neither of these views is satisfactory, 
perhaps we should say that what is wished for in 
_ the true and unqualified sense is the good, but that 
pat appears good to each person is wished for by 
\ a ; and accordingly that the good man wishes 
for what is truly wished for, the bad man for any- 
i thing as it may happen (just as in the case of our 
bodies, a man of sound constitution finds really 
paesitby food best for his health, but some other diet 
‘may be healthy for one who is viene? ; and so with 
things bitter * and sweet, hot, heavy, etc.). For 
‘the good man judges everything correctly ; what 
things truly are, that they seem to him to be, in 
every department ’—for the noble and the pleasant 
ave a special form corresponding to each of the 
- faculties of our nature, and perhaps what chiefly 
| distinguishes the good man is that he sees the truth 
yin each kind, being himself as it were the standard 
and measure of the noble and pleasant. It appears 
‘to be pleasure that misleads the mass of mankind ; 
for it seems to them to be a good, though it is not, 
5 so they choose what is pleasant as good and shun pain 
as evil. 
’ If then whereas we wish for our end, the means Virtue is 
to our end are matters of deliberation and choice, You's") 
it follows that actions dealing with these means Vice; 
_are done by choice, and voluntary. But the activi- 
“ties in which the virtues are exercised deal with 
2means. Therefore virtue also depends on ourselves. 
_And so also does vice. For where we are free to since wrong 
“act we are also free to refrain from acting, and Wolras ight 
where we are able to say No we are also able to a ee 
“say Yes; if therefore we are responsible for doing 6 ourselves. 
- thing when to do it is right, we are also responsible 
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Adgovres: Kaito. ooa pyr ed? mp éorl pene 
Exovoud, oddels TporpemeTau mparrew, ws ovdev 
7po epyou ov TO mevoOjvat pr Oeppatvecbar % 
adyeiv 7 mewiy 9 GAN orvoby TOV TovovTwy: 
8 obey yap Arrov tevooucla adrtd. Kal yap em 30 


i) 
oo 


1 udxap Victorius: paxdpios. seg Lb. 


2 Possibly a verse of Solon. Doubtless srovnpds, trans- 
lated ‘ vile’ to suit the context here, in the original meant 
“ wretched.’ ane 

bc. ils. 15. 
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for not doing it when not to do it is wrong, and 

if we are responsible for rightly not doing a thing, 
3 we are also responsible for wrongly doing it. But 

if it is in our power to do and to refrain from 
) doing right and wrong, and if, as we saw, doing 
: . right or wrong is being good or bad, it consequently 
_ depends on us whether we are virtuous or vicious. 
a4 To say that 


y None would be vile, and none would not be blest 
has 


) seems to be half false, though half true: it is true 
___ that no one is unwilling to be blessed, but not true 
6 that wickedness is involuntary; or else we must 
contradict what we just now ® asserted, and say 
that man is not the originator and begetter of 

, 6 his actions as he is of his children. But if it is 
» manifest that a man is the author of his own actions, 
and if we are unable to trace our conduct back to 
_ any other origins than those within ourselves, then 
actions of which the origins are within us, them- 
selves depend upon us, and are voluntary. 
eT This conclusion seems to be attested both by This is 
men’s behaviour in private life and by the practice oe 
of lawgivers ; for they punish and exact redress from of punish- 
those who do evil (except when it is done under offences: 
compulsion, or through ignorance for which the 
agent himself is not responsible), and honour those 

who do noble deeds, in order to encourage the one 

sort and to repress the other; but nobody tries to 
encourage us to do things that do not depend upon 
ourselves and are not voluntary, since it is no 

good our being persuaded not to feel heat or pain 

or hunger or the like, because we shall feel them 

all the same. 
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ddu<ot 7) dxddacTro Rassow. 
3 2706... dxddacrov infra post ely Rassow. 


ve 


2 An enactment of Pittacus, tyrant of Mitylene, Pol. u. 
Jin., 1274b 19. ; 

» The words, ‘ but ifa man .. . unjust’ in the mss. come 
after § 13, ‘ unjust or dissolute.’ : 
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8 Indeed the fact that an offence was com- even those 

_ mitted in ignorance is itself made a ground for pari: 
punishment, in cases where the offender is held to eee ha 
be responsible for his ignorance ; for instance, the careless- 
penalty is doubled if the offender was drunk, "°s: 

’ because the origin of the offence was in the man 

| _ himself, as he might have avoided getting drunk, 

_ which was the cause of his not knowing what he 

{ was doing. Also men are punished for offences 

’ committed through ignorance of some provision of 

, the law which they ought to have known, and might 

‘9 have known without difficulty ; and so in other 

en cases where ignorance is held to be due to negligence, 

i) on the ground that the offender need not have been 

_ ignorant, as he could have taken the trouble to 

ascertain the facts. 

‘10 It may be objected that perhaps he is not the since care- 

my: 


sort of man to take the trouble. Well, but men are ere 

themselves responsible for having become careless or ast 
through living carelessly, as they are for being conduct. 
unjust or profligate if they do wrong or pass their 

' time in drinking and dissipation. They acquire a 

- particular quality by constantly acting in a particu- 

1 lar way. This is shown by the way in which men 

_ train themselves for some contest or pursuit: they 

12 practise continually. Therefore only an_ utterly 

senseless person can fail to know that our characters 

are the result of our conduct ; ®but if aman knowingly 

acts in a way that will result in his becoming unjust, 

__ he must be said to be voluntarily unjust. 

“i Again, though it is unreasonable to say that set ee 
a man who acts unjustly or dissolutely does not cannot be 
‘14 wish to be unjust or dissolute, nevertheless this by thrown of 
no means implies that he can stop being unjust and not prove 
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1 xal<row Rassow: <el> cai Ramsauer. 
2 NaBeiy Ol. Ar.: Badeiy (Barely [kal prot] Bywater). 
3 év Rassow: ém’. 
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become just merely by wishing to do so; any more that itis not 
than a sick man can get well by wishing, although api 

_ it may be the case that his illness is voluntary, 

_ in the sense of being due to intemperate living and 
neglect of the doctors’ advice. At the outset then, 

) it is true, he might have avoided the illness, but 

; once he has let himself go he can do so no longer. 

.. When you have thrown a stone, you cannot after- 

\ wards bring it back again, but nevertheless you are 

§, responsible for having taken up the stone and flung 

) it, for the origin of the act was within you. Similarly 

' the unjust and profligate might at the outset have 

avoided becoming so, and therefore they are so 

voluntarily, although having become unjust and 

profligate it is no longer open to them not to be so. 

15 And not only are vices of the soul voluntary, but That it is so 

_ in some cases bodily defects are so as well, and we nag eres 

- blame them accordingly. Though no one blames a blamed for 

man for being born ugly, we censure uncomeliness hap arc 

that is due to neglecting exercise and the care of able bodily 
the person. And so with infirmities and organic : 
defects : though nobody would reproach, but rather 

, _ Pity, a person blind from birth, or owing to disease 

or accident, yet all would blame one who had lost 

16 his sight from tippling or debauchery. We see 
then that bodily defects for which we are ourselves 
responsible are blamed, while those for which we 
are not responsible are not. This being so, it follows 
that we are responsible for blameworthy moral 
defects also. 

17 But suppose somebody says: ‘‘ All men seek Itis coe 
what seems to them good, but they are not re- aot 
sponsible for its seeming good: each man’s con- pitts 
ception of his end is determined by his character, character; 
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2 [kal] 7d Vermehren : 7d 5’ L». 


3 [70] om. Alex. Aphrod. 
4 avrod ? Bywater. 


* This is Aristotle’s view, which the imaginary objector 
challenges. It is not quite certain that his objection is 
meant to go as far as the point indicated by the inverted 
commas. > 4.e., the end he aims at. 
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whatever that may be, Although therefore, on 
the hypothesis * that each man is in a sense re- 
sponsible for his moral disposition, he will in a sense 
be responsible for his conception of the good, if on 
the contrary this hypothesis be untrue, no man is 
responsible for his own wrongdoing. He does 
wrong through ignorance of the right end, thinking 
that wrongdoing will procure him his greatest Good ; 
and his aim at his end ® is not of his own choosing. 
A man needs to be born with moral vision, so to 
speak, whereby to discern correctly and choose what 
is truly good. A man of good natural disposition 
is a man well endowed by nature in this respect ; 
for if a thing is the greatest and noblest of gifts, 
and is something which cannot be acquired or learnt 
from another, but which a man will possess in such 
form as it has been bestowed on him at birth, a 
good and noble natural endowment in this respect 
will constitute a good disposition in the full and 
true meaning of the term.” 

Now if this theory be true, how will virtue be but this 
voluntary any more than vice? Both for the good pte 
man and the bad man alike, their view of their end scone tay 
" : Y good con- 
is determined in the same manner, by nature or duct as well 
however it may be; and all their actions of what- * fr bad, 
ever sort are guided by reference to their end as 
19 thus determined. Whether then a man’s view of 
his end, whatever it may be, is not given by nature 
but is partly due to himself, or whether, although 
his end is determined by nature, yet virtue is 
voluntary because the good man’s actions to gain 
his end are voluntary, in either case vice will be 
just as much voluntary as virtue ; for the bad man 
equally with the good sey spontaneity in his 
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3 kar’ ad’rds ed.: Kad’ abras (xara ra’ras M>). 
[Kat .OTe coe, &cote1ot] infra post rpoordéy Richards. =a 


“@ This clause looks like an interpolation: é&s is the 
genus of virtue, um. v. fim., vi. init., iantigs its differentia, 


I. vi. 15,17. > See 1. ii. 8. 
.° See 11, ii. 2, This clause in the mss. follows the next 
one. @ See c. v. 2 and 20. 
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actions, even if not in his choice of anend. If then, as Conclusion. 
_ is said, our virtues are voluntary (and in fact we are 

_ in a sense ourselves partly the cause of our moral 

_ dispositions, and it is our having a certain character 

)) that makes us set up an end of a certain kind), it 

~ follows that our vices are voluntary also; they are 

_ voluntary in the same manner as our virtues. 

We have then now discussed in outline the virtues Recapitula- 
in general, having indicated their genus [namely, 1 UL Ly 
y y) that it is a mean, and a disposition “]—and having 
: shown that they render us apt to do the same actions 

as those by which they are produced,’ and to do 
\ them in the way in which right reason may enjoin ° ; 
» and that they depend on ourselves and are voluntary .4 

¢But our dispositions are not voluntary in the Notetoc.v. 
same way as are our actions. Our actions we can 
) control] from beginning to end, and we are conscious 
’ of them at each stage With our dispositions on 
the other hand, though we can control their begin- 
nings, each separate addition to them is imper- 
ceptible, as is the case with the growth of a disease ; 
though they are voluntary in that we were free to 
_ employ our capacities in the one way or the other. 

3 But to resume, let us now discuss the virtues Contents of 

_ severally, defining the nature of each, the class of a oa ve 

' objects to which it is related, and the way in which The several 

_ it is related to them. In so doing we shall also tues, 
make it clear how many virtues there are. 

i Let us first take Courage. We have already courage. 

_ seen 9 that Courage is the observance of the mean in 


é This section some editors place before § 21, but it is 
_ rather a footnote to § 14; and the opening words of § 23 
ft imply that a digression has been made. 

t ra Kad’ ékaora seems to bear a somewhat different sense 
here from e. i. 15, 7 Kad’ éxaora (dyvoun). 9 x, Vii. 2. 
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6 avdpetos. epi Tota otv® trav poBepav 6 avdpetos ; 25 
H Tept Ta péeyvota; odBeis yap tropeveriKwWTEpos 
~ ~ /, > ec 7 / 
Tov dewav. poPepwrarov 8 6 Odvatos: mépas 
/ \ > \ ” ~ ~ ~ ww > > A 
yap, Kat ovdev ert TH TeOvedrt SoKet ovr’ ayabov 
My \ 5 , > 4N OA ‘ s > 
Tovre Kaxov elvar, Sd€eve 8’ av odde mepi Odvarov 


1 pavepov yeyévnrat K®: Kal mpdbrepor elpnrar LYT. 
2 Richards. 
3 8 oty K», yotv ? Bywater. 
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2 respect of fear and confidence. Now it is clear that 
the things we fear are fearful things, which means, 
broadly speaking, evil things ; so that fear is some- 

3 times defined as the anticipation of evil. It is true 
then that we fear all evil things, for example, dis- 
grace, poverty, disease, lack of friends, death; but 
it is not thought that Courage is related to all these 

}} things, for there are some evils which it is right and 

; noble to fear and base not to fear, for instance, 

i y disgrace. One who fears disgrace is an honourable 
}, voaan, with a due sense of shame ; one who does not 

' fear it is shameless: though some people apply the 

/}) term courageous to such a man by analogy, because 

» he bears some resemblance to the courageous man 

in that the courageous man also is a fearless person. 

| 4 Again, it is no doubt right not to fear poverty, 
| or disease, or in general any evil not caused by 

») vice and not due to ourselves. But one who is 
fearless in regard to these things is not courageous 
either (although the term is applied to him, too, 
by analogy); since some men who are cowards in 
war are liberal with money, and face loss of fortune 
boldly. 

'5 Nor yet is a man cowardly if he fears insult to 
his wife and children, or envy, or the like; nor 
courageous if he shows a bold face when about to 
undergo a flogging. 

6 What then are the fearful things in respect of 

_ which Courage is displayed? I suppose those which 

| are the greatest, since there is no one more brave 
in enduring danger than the courageous man. Now 
the most terrible thing of all is death ; for it is the 
end, and when a man is dead, nothing, we think, 

7 either good or evil can befall him any more. But 
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lon \ A 
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f if < / A 4 = ea | \ 
9 KaANoTw Kwdtvw. dpdodoyor dé TovTOLs «iol Kat 
at Tysal at ev rats méAcou Kal mapa Tots wovdpyxots. 
y \ L Bb etior > a G \ \ DY: a 
10 Kupiws 81) A€your’ dv avdpetos 6 mepl Tov Kadoy 
4 > /, \ A / > / ¢ , 
Odvaroy adejs, Kal doa Odvarov emipeper bToyua 
1l 6vra: Towatra dé padvora Ta KaTa moAcov. OF 35 — 
puny aGdAa Kal ev Oaddrrn Kat ev vooois adders 6 11150 
> aA > v A CS ¢ 4 c A X a 
avOpetos, ody ovTw de ws of DaddrTioL of ev yap 
ameyvoKacr THY owTypiay Kal Tov OdvaTov Tov 
~ , 7 A 2/ i > ‘\ 
Towodrov dvoxepaivovow, ot dé edéAmidés clot Tapa 
NENT t ¢ WEBS BAe g> | 7 > eros vs 2g 
12 THY eutrerpiav. dpa d€ Kat avdpilovrat ev ols eoriv 
> AX a’ \ Vv > a > a eis \ 
aAKh 7 KaAcvy TO arrobaveiv: ev rats TovavTais dé 


oO 


Plopats obferepov trdpxeu. 

vii To dé doBepov od maior pev 76 adro, Aéyomer Sé 
TL Kat vmep avOpwrov. Totro pev ovv mavtl 
poPepov TH ye vodv eyovts, Ta b€ Kat avOpwmov 

/ / \ al ~ Nae ¢ rs 
diadeper peyeler Kal TH pwaGAAov Kal Frrov (dpotws 10 
28€ Kal ta Oappadrda). 6 dé avdpetos avexmAnkTos 
¢ Le / A x \ N ~ 
ws avOpwros: doBjcerar pev odv Kal Ta ToLabra, 


* Or perhaps ‘ imminent,’ but cf. ¢) viii. 15. 

> 4.¢., he resents it as inglorious. 

¢ Tn using ra dappadéa as the opposite of ra pofepd Aristotle 
follows Plato, Rep. 450 ©, Protag. 359 c, Lach. 195 8, ete. ; 
but he is original in distinguishing confidence as regards 
the former from fearlessness as regards the latter, and so 
considering excessive fearlessness in grave dangers as a 
different vice from excessive confidence in dangers not really 
formidable. 
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even death, we should hold, does not in all circum- 

stances give’an opportunity for Courage : for instance, 

we do not call a man courageous for facing death 

_8 by drowning or disease. What form of death then 

) is a test of Courage? Presumably that which is the 

noblest. Now the noblest form of death is death 

‘a in battle, for it is encountered in the midst of 

|))9 the greatest and most noble of dangers. And this 

'» conclusion is borne out by the principle on which 

_ public honours are bestowed in republics and under 

|, monarchies. 

0 The courageous man, therefore, in the proper sense 

'\ of the term, will be he who fearlessly confronts a 

}. noble death, or some sudden ® peril that threatens 

- death; and the perils of war answer this description 

) 11 most fully. Not that the courageous man is not 

\ also fearless in a storm at sea (as also in illness), 

» though not in the same way as sailors are fearless, 
for he thinks there is no hope of safety, and to die 

by drowning is revolting to him,? whereas sailors 

12keep up heart because ‘of. their experience. Also 
Courage is shown in dangers where a man can 
defend himself by valour or die nobly, but neither 

__ is possible in disasters like shipwreck. 

wi Now although the same things are not fearful courage 
_ to everybody, there are some terrors which we pro- “4: i's 

_ nounce beyond human endurance, and these of course is its own 

are fearful to everyone in his senses. And the terrors "°"!Y 

_ that man can endure differ in magnitude and degree ; 

2. as also do the situations inspiring confidence.” But 

_ the courageous man is proof against fear so far as 

- manmay be. Hence although he will sometimes fear 

even terrors not beyond man’s endurance, he will 

do so in the right way, and he will endure them as 
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ve \ te ef ec DY / / A /, c 20 
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A ‘ \ 
6 dvdpetos: TéAos 5é mdons evepyelas eoTl TO KaTa 
ral ¥ , 
Thy Eb, Kal TH avdpetw Oy* 7) <8’ >° avdpeta Kadov- 
Tovobtov 67 Kal TO TéAos, opilera yap €eKaoTov 
a / ~ \ Ci} 5. a € / ‘ 
T@ TéAev* Kadob 87) Evera 6 avdpeios bropever Kat 
/ A \ \ > tf al > ¢ 
Tmparre. Ta KaTa THY avopelav): THY 8 drep- 
BadAé 5 prev TH adoBia avavepos (eipyrau 
adAovrwy 6 pev TH adoBia avwyvupos (eipn 
oy aC, ae > aA if / > 
& Hiv év tots mporepov oT TOAAG eoTw ava@vupa), 
” ig LA p aD > a > be 
ein dv Tis pawdmevos 7) avdAyntos, et punbev 
poBotro, pyre cesopov pyre’ Kiara, Kabdrrep 
gaol tovs Kedrovs: 6 5¢ 7 Oappetv trrepBadrAwv 


we 


5 


1 post ws det 5¢ interpunxit Burnet. 

2 Yromevel <re> Susemihl, 3 add. I: 4 Coraes. 
* 6 Rassow: 6é. 5 <6’> Rassow. 

6 unre KY: ure ra vulg. 


2 i.¢., the rightness and fineness of the act itself, ef. § 13, 
ec. viii. 5, 14, ¢. ix. 43 and see note on 1 iii. 2. This 
amplification of the conception of virtue as aiming at the 
mean here appears for the first time: we now have the 
final as well as the formal cause of virtuous action. 

were Villans 
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principle dictates, for the sake of what is noble %; for 
3 that is the end at which virtue aims. On the other 
hand it is possible to fear such terrors too much, 
and too little ; and also to fear things that are not 
\4 fearful as if they were fearful. Error arises either 
i ) from fearing what one ought not to fear, or from 
is fearing in the wrong manner, or at the wrong time, 
_ or the like ; and similarly with regard to occasions 
) for confidence. 

“® The courageous man then is he that endures or 
) fears the right things and for the right purpose and 
in the right manner and at the right time, and who 


). shows confidence in a similar way. (For the courage- 
: ous man feels and acts as the circumstances merit, 
"6 and as principle may dictate. And every activity 
aims at the end that corresponds to the disposition of 
which it is the manifestation. So itis therefore with 
» the activity of the courageous man: his courage 
is noble ; therefore its end is nobility, for a thing 
is defined by its end; therefore the courageous 
man endures the terrors and dares the deeds that 
_ manifest courage, for the sake of that which is noble.) 
7 Of the characters that run to excess, on the other 
hand, he who exceeds in fearlessness has no name 
(this, as we remarked before, is the case with many 
qualities), but we should call a man mad, or else 
insensitive to pain, if he feared nothing, ‘ earth- 
quake nor billows,’° as they say of the Kelts; he 
who exceeds in confidence [in the face of fearful 


} ¢ Apparently a verse quotation. Cf. Hudemian Ethics, 

1229 b 28, ‘ As the Kelts take up arms and march against the 

waves’; and Strabo, vii. p. 293, gives similar stories, partly 

| on the authority of the fourth-century historian Ephorus. 

An echo suryives in Shakespeare’s simile ‘to take arms 
against a sea of troubles.’ 
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8 [wept ta PoBepa]* Apacds. Soxet dé Kal ddalery 
elvat 6 Opacds Kal mpoorrounTuKos dvdpetas* ws 80 
yobv® éxeivos mepl Ta poBepa exer, ovTwWs obdTos* 
Bovrerar daivecbar ev ofs ody dUvarat, petrat: 

A \ 24 ¢ \ 9:25 aN f > 

9510 Kal eioly of moAXol adrdv Opacvderror: 
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~ > cat ? al 2 t \ ‘ a J 
tovatra akodovdei atdr@. eAAcimer Sé€ Kal TH 1116 
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, > , V4 ¢ / / 

11 karapayns €or. dvaeAmis 87 Tis 6 deidds, mayTo 
yap oBeira: 6 8 dv8petos evavrios, To yap 

12 Oappetv eveAmdos. mept rabre, pev ody éotly 6 
Te detAos Kal 6 Spacds Kat 6 dvdpetos, diaddpws &° 
€xovot mpos abrd of peev ‘yap drrepBadovor at 
eMetrovow, 6 6é péows exet Kal ws det Kat ot 
peev Opacets mporrerets, kai BovAduevos mpo Ta&v 

7 > >? a eee / © > > a 2 
Kwdvvav ev avrots 8° adioravrat, of 5° avdpetot ev 
Tots €pyois déeis, mporepov dS Hovyvoe. a 

13 Kadzep oo <lpyrat, 7 arBpeia peooTns éorl 10 
mepl Bapparéa Kat poBepa ev ots elpyr ar, Kat ore 
Kanov Bappet Te* Kal vrropevet, 7 ore aloxpov TO 
11). TO 8 droByijoicew pevyovra Teviay 7) Epwra 
4 Tb Auanpov ovK dvdpetov, adda, padMov Setod- 


padakia yap TO pevyew TO. ésrimrova, Kal ovx OTL 15 


o 


Lied: 2 yobv Bywater: ofv. 
3 otrws obros : obros I’, otrws Ke. 4 Oappet re ed. : alpetrar. 


* These words seem to be an interpolation: confidence is 
shown in face of @appadéa, not poBepd. 

» 4.¢., év Tots Oappadéors, in situations not really formidable. 

¢ For symmetry this should have been ‘he that is 
deficient in fearlessness.’ » 4 See.c,.vi. 10: 

¢ The mss. have ‘ it chooses and endures.’ 
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B things “)is rash. The rash man is generally thought 
to be an impostor, who pretends to courage which 
‘he does not possess ; at least, he wishes to appear 
to feel towards fearful things as the courageous 

ei actually does feel, and therefore he imitates 
him in the things in which he can.’ Hence most 

“rash men really are cowards at heart, for they make 

a bold show in situations that inspire confidence, 

but do not endure terrors. 

He that exceeds in fear ° is a coward, for he fears 
| the wrong things, and in the wrong manner, and so 
Yon with the rest of the list. He is also deficient 
' a confidence ; but his excessive fear in face of pain 
is more apparent. The coward is therefore a 

Be eondént person, being afraid of everything ; 
but the courageous man is just the opposite, for 

\ confidence belongs to a sanguine temperament. 

4 The coward, the rash man, and the courageous 

man are therefore concerned with the same objects, 

‘but are differently disposed towards them: the 

two former exceed and fall short, the last keeps 

the mean and the right disposition. The rash, 

“moreover, are impetuous and eager before the 

_ danger comes, but hang back at the critical moment ; 

whereas the courageous are keen at the time of 

‘action but calm beforehand. 

$ As has been said then, Courage is the observance 

of the mean in relation to things that inspire con- 

fidence or fear, in the circumstances stated“; and it 
is confident and endures “ because it is noble to do so 
or base not to do so. But to seek death in order to 
escape from poverty, or the pangs of love, or from 
‘pain or sorrow, is not the act of a courageous man, 
but rather of a coward; for it is weakness to fly 
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bo 
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Ore Ov apeTny yiverau (du aid@ yap) Kat dua Kadov 
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4 ovtT0s. Td€au d dy Tis Kal Tos dO TAY apxdvTwy 30 
avayralopevous eis tavtd: xelpous 8, dow od dv 

Ya 2 \ \ 4 RLY A \ , . 
aida adda dia PdBov adro Spar, Kal pevyovtes 
ov TO aiaxpov adda TO AUTNpov: avayKdlovot yap 
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1 Acoundns secl. Bywater. 


@ * Political courage”: Plato uses this phrase (Rep. 
430 c) of patriotic courage, based on training and ‘right 
opinion about what is terrible and what is not,’ and in | 
contrast with the undisciplined courage of slaves and brute 
beasts. Elsewhere, on the other hand, he contrasts ‘ popular 
and citizen virtue’ in general with the philosopher’s virtue, 
which is based on knowledge. 

> Iliad, xxii. 100 (Hector) — 

Alas, should I retire within the gates, 
Polydamas,... 
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from troubles, and the suicide does not endure death 
because it is noble to do so, but to escape evil. 


__ also applied to five divergent types of character. 
»  — Q) First, as most closely resembling true Courage, 


to endure dangers because of the legal penalties 
and the reproach attaching to cowardice, and the 
', honours awarded to bravery; hence those races 
' appear to be the bravest among which cowards are 
2 degraded and brave men held in honour. It is this 
citizen courage which inspires the heroes portrayed 
: by Homer, like Diomede and Hector : 


Polydamas will be the first to flout me ; ® 
' and Diomede says 


A ap Hector will make his boast at Troy hereafter : 
““ By me was Tydeus’ son .. .”’¢ 
3 This type of courage most closely resembles the one 
described before, because it is prompted by a virtue, 
namely the sense of shame,? and by the desire for 
- something noble, namely honour, and the wish to 
avoid the disgrace of being reproached. 
4 The courage of troops forced into battle by their 
__ officers may be classed as of the same type, though 
they are inferior inasmuch as their motive is not a 
sense of shame but fear, and the desire to avoid 
not disgrace but pain. Their masters compel them 
to be brave, after Hector’s fashion : 


© Iliad, viii. 148— 
By me was Tydeus’s son routed in flight 
Back to the ships. 
4 For this emotion see 1. vii. 14, 1v. ix. 1, where it is 
said not to be, strictly speaking, a virtue. 
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1 mpordrrovres codd. Amioti, Vict. : mpoordrrovres, 
2 mis om. K». 3 kawa Ke. 


@ Tliad, ii. 391, but the words are Agamemnon’s, and 
are slightly different in our Homer. 

> j.e., knowledge of what is truly formidable and what 
is not (ef. note on ¢. viii. 1); but Socrates went on to show 
that this depended on knowledge of the good, with which 
he identified all virtue: see Plato’s Laches. 
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Let me see any skulking off the field— 
k He shall not save his carcase from the dogs ! # 

5 The same is done by commanders who draw up 
their troops in front of them and beat them if they 
give ground, or who form them in line with a trench 
or some other obstacle in the rear; all these are 
using compulsion. A man ought not to be brave 
because he is compelled to be, but because courage 
) is noble. 

*6 (2) Again, experience of some particular form of ‘The Courage 
danger is taken for Courage ; hence arose Socrates’ of Expert 
notion that Courage is Knowledge.’ This type of 
bravery is displayed in various circumstances, and 
particularly in war by professional soldiers.’ For 
war (as the saying is) is full of false alarms, a fact 
which these men have had most opportunity of 
, observing; thus they appear courageous owing 
» 7 to others’ ignorance of the true situation. Also 
experience renders them the most efficient in inflict- 
ing loss on the enemy without sustaining it them- 
selves, as they are skilled in the use of arms, and 
equipped with the best ones both for attack and 
8 defence. So that they are like armed men fighting 
against unarmed, or trained athletes against 
amateurs; for even in athletic contests it is not 
the bravest men who are the best fighters, but those 

9 who are strongest and in the best training. But 

professional soldiers prove cowards when the danger 
imposes too great a strain, and when they are at a 
_ disadvantage in numbers and equipment; for they 
_ are the first to run away, while citizen troops stand 
their ground and die fighting, as happened in the 


¢ j.¢., tévo, foreign mercenary troops, much employed 
in Greek warfare in Aristotle’s time. 
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dvapépovow L>: pépovor Ke, émupépovow T, 
pepopevor I. 3 $a 7d om. Lb, 
[} ev €\ec] auctore Victorio Bywater. 

7 fort. secludendum ed. 


aeenr 


4 In Coronea, 353 B.c.; the Acropolis had been seized 
by Onomarchus the Phocian, and mercenaries, brought in 
by the Boeotarchs to aid the citizens, ran away at the begin- 
ning of the battle (schol.). 
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battle at the temple of Hermes. This is because 
_ citizens think it disgraceful to run away, and prefer 
death to safety so procured; whereas professional 
soldiers were relying from the outset on superior 
strength, and when they discover they are out- 
/ numbered they take to flight, fearing death more 


een disgrace. But this is not true courage. 


Vis 


)Men emboldened by anger, like wild beasts which 
‘rush upon the hunter that has wounded them, are 
| / Supposed to be courageous, because the courageous 
also are high-spirited; for spirit is very impetuous 
) in encountering danger. Hence Homer writes,° 
| [he put strength in their spirit,’ and ‘roused their 
’ wnight and their spirit,’ and ‘ bitter wrath up through 
his nostrils swelled,’ and ‘ his blood boiled’ ; for all 

such symptoms seem to indicate an excitement and 
impulse of the spirit. Thus the real motive of 
“courageous men is the nobility of courage, although 
_ spirit operates in them as well; but wild animals 
are emboldened by pain, for they turn to bay because 
they are wounded, or frightened—since if they are 
ina forest or a swamp @ they do not attack. There- 
fore they are not to be considered courageous for 
"rushing upon danger when spurred by pain and 
anger, and blind to the dangers that await them ; 
since on that reckoning even asses would be brave 
hen they are hungry, for no blows will make them 


© @yuéds means both ‘spirit’ or ‘high spirit’ and also 
' its manifestation in anger. 
 ° 4.@., in describing courageous men, Iliad, xiy. 151 or 
xvi. 529, v. 470, Odyssey, xxiv. 318. The fourth phrase 
is not in our Homer. 
 @ i.e, in a place where they can escape. The words 
‘or a swamp,’ are probably interpolated. 
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) (8) Spirit or anger ” is also classed with Courage. Spirit. 


_ ARISTOTLE 


> ~ \ \ 
ioravra. THS vous. (Kal of pouyot de dua THY 
2 / \ rv, \ 8 a > é , ? 

12 émBupiavy ToAunpa mroAAa dSp@ow.) [od 64 eorw 
> a \ > > / a” ~ > / 
avépeia Ta dv aAynddvos 7 Ovpod eEcAavvdpeva 
mpos Tov Kivdvvov.]' dvouwrTdary® 8 €orev 7 
dia TOV Oupov elvat, Kal mpooraBotoa mpoaipecw 
Kal TO 00 eve, avdpela elvat. Kat ot avOpwrrot 
de opyilojevot per dXyodar, TYLEopOUpEVoL om Hpoov - 
Tat ot d€ dua Tabra Haxdpevou paxysoe per, ovK 
avopetor d€: od yap dia TO KaAdy odd’ ws 6 Adyos, 

» / 
13 dAAd. dua 7aBos:* mapamAjouov 8 e€xovol Tu.—ovde 
\ c bey x > a \ ) | 
87 of edeAmdes dvrTes. avdpetou: Sua yap TO ToA- 
AdKis Kal ToMods vevuxnKeva Oappotow ey trois 
Kwdvvous. TTO,pOpL0LOL dé, ore dupen Bappadéou- 
GAN’ of pev avopetou Sid Ta TpoTEpov eipnueva. Bap- 
paréou, ot dé dud TO olecOar Kpetrrous etvaw Kal 

14 unbev dy trabeiy* (rowobrov dé motor Kai of 

0 / 2 £N. 8 \ t LG NY f 
peOvoxdpevor, edéAmides yap yivovra.). drav de 
avrots j47) ovpBH Tovadra, pevyovow* avdpetov 3° 
tk \ \ > tA mv \ / c 
qv ta hoBepa avOpmmw dvrTa Kal dawopeva d7o- 

15 eve, OTe KaAdv, Kal aloxypov TO pr. O10 Kal 
avoperorépov SoKket elvar TO ev Tots aidvidious 
¢oBots doBov Kal drdpaxov elvar 7) ev Tots T™po- 
OxjAows: aro efews yap paGddov, Ln, Kat)” OTL H ayrtov 
€K Tapackevyis: Ta mpopavh pev yap Kay. €K 

1 [od .. . xlvduvory] om. K>, 

2 puoixwrarn 8... eva post 7 1. 9 ponenda Rassow, 
Susemihl Cee = yup). 


3 rdOos K», rd mddos vulg: 
Erle wae. Asp. : dvrurabety. 5 Susemihl: xal om, K». 


« See Iliad, xi. 558. 

> This parenthetical note does not bear on the context. 

= This sentence should apparently come at the end of the 
section, ‘ but’ being amended to ‘ for.’ 2 
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stop grazing!“* (And adulterers also are led to do 
many daring things by lust.) ? 
12 But’ the form of courage that is inspired by 
spirit seems to be the most natural, and when 
} reinforced by deliberate choice and purpose it appears 
"to be true Courage. And human beings also feel 
_ pain when angry, and take pleasure in revenge. 
\) But those who fight for these motives, though valiant 
Mi fighters, are not courageous ; for the motive of their 
My confidence is not honour, nor is it guided by principle, 
but it springs from feeling. However, they show 
some affinity to true Courage. 
Ne (4) Nor yet again is a sanguine temperament the The 


same thing as Courage. The sanguine are confident oenclonay 


in face of danger because they have won many 
» _victories over many foes before. They resemble the 
\ courageous, because both are confident, but whereas 
» the courageous are confident for the reasons already 
explained, the sanguine are so because they think 

_ they are stronger than the enemy, and not likely to 
u come to any harm. (A similar boldness is shown by 
_ men who get drunk, for this makes them sanguine 
_ for the time being.) When however things do not 
_ turn out as they expect, the merely sanguine run 
_ away, whereas the mark of the courageous man, as 
I we have seen,? is to endure things that are terrible 
to a human being and that seem so to him, because 
“15 it is noble to do so and base not to do so. Hence 
it is thought a sign of still greater courage to be 
_ fearless and undismayed in sudden alarms than in 
_ dangers that were forescen. Bravery in unforeseen 
danger springs more from character, as there is less 
_ time for preparation; one might resolve to face a 
{ 


“Cfseuvi2. 
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ARISTOTLE 


~ \ + Se) t 
Noyopod Kal Adyouv tis mpoéAowro, TA 8 e€aidvns 
A A av > aA \ U \ e 
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~ ~ A 
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t 29 2¢/ OX we 2 a be: 
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A ‘ Us , / ¢ > > / 2N ‘ 
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~ ig 
yaeow ote erepov % tromredowor, pevyovow: 
o ©? A ww / lal / 
omep of "Apyetou erabov repureadvtes Tots Adkwow 
e / ov \ > a mw ay th 
ws LieKvwviow.—ol te 6%) avdpetou <tpyvTau trotos 
\ ¢€ ~ > a 
Twes, Kal ot doKobdvrTes avdpetot. 
Ilepi Odppyn dé Kat ddBous 7 avdpeia otoa ody 


¢ f Ky »” > f > as = \ ‘ 
Opoiws mept dudw eoriv, adda paAdrov mepi Ta. 


So) 


0 
4 © ‘ ? 4 > 4 \ A AQ? 
poBepa* 6 yap ev Tovrows atdpaxos Kal mept TadO 
€ aw > al a) nv \ \ ) / 
ws dei Exwy dvdpetos wadAAov 7 6 Trepl Ta, Oappadrea. 
T® 57) TA AvTNpAa dropevew, Ws cipynTar, avdpetor 
jt A Ves SEH 39. t A la 
Réyovtar. 810 Kal émiAvmov 7 avdpeia Kal SuKatws 


érrauvetrar, xaAeTw@TEpov ‘yap TA AUTNPA Drover 35 


nH TOV nd€wv améxeoOar. od pv GAda do€evev ay 1117 b 


> \ \ \ > , yi eos eh ean at 
elvar TO KaTa THY avdpetavy TéAos OV, bro THY 
Kv0KAw 8 ddavilecbar, ofov Kav rots yvpviKots 
ay@ou yiverau: Tots yap mUKrats TO prev TéAOS HOU, _ 


ae a € / \ € / A \ v4 
od eveka, 0 orépavos Kal ai Tywal, TO dé TUTTEDDaL 


@ This occurred in the battle at the Long Walls of Corinth, 
392: B.c. Lacedaemonian cavalry had dismounted and 
armed themselves with the shields of the routed Sicyonians, 
marked = (Xenophon, LHellenica, rv. iv. 10). 

Cf. c. vi. 4. ¢ Cf. c. vii. 6.) 
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anger one can foresee, from calculation and on 
rinciple, but only a fixed disposition of Courage will 
nable one to face sudden peril. 
m6 (5) Those who face danger in ignorance also 
|, appear courageous ; and they come very near to 
those whose bravery rests on a sanguine tempera- 
_ ment, though inferior to them inasmuch as they 
lack self-confidence, which the sanguine possess. 
ence the sanguine stand firm for a time ; whereas 
those who have been deceived as to the danger, if 
| they learn or suspect the true state of affairs, take to 
) flight, as the Argives did when they encountered the 
\ Lacedaemonians and thought they were Sicyonians.* 
”)| We have now described the characteristics both 
of the courageous and of those who are thought to 
€ courageous, 
__ Courage is displayed with respect to confidence and 
fear, but not with respect to both equally : it is more 
particularly displayed in regard to objects of fear ; 
for one who is unperturbed in the presence of terrors 
Gand -comports himself rightly towards these is 
ourageous in a fuller sense than one who does so 
situations that inspire confidence. In fact, as 
has been said, men are sometimes called courage- 
ous for enduring pain. Hence Courage itself is 
ainful ; and it is justly praised, because it is harder 
to endure pain than to abstain from pleasure. 
3 Not but what it would appear that the end corre- 
‘sponding ° to the virtue of Courage is really pleasant, 
only its pleasantness is obscured by the attendant 
‘circumstances. This is illustrated by the case of 
athletic contests: to boxers, for example, their 
end—the object they box for, the wreath and the 
onours of victory—is pleasant, but the blows they 
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ARISTOTLE ; ‘ 
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\ A > , ea > > ‘ AN 
Tovs ‘rTov pev avdpelovs, dAdo 8 ayabov pndev 
éxovras* €rouywou yap obro. mpos tods Kwdvvous, 
kal tov Biov mpos puxpa Képdn KaTradAdrrovTat. 20 
\ i ~ 
7 Tept ev ody avdpelas em Toaobrov cipjobw: Ti 3S 
> / tal ~ 
cory, od xaXderov tUmm ye mepiAaBeiy ex TaV 
elpnrevev . 
x Mera dé Tourn mept owdppoowvns Ayoper: 
doxobor yep Tov aAdywy Hepav abraw elvan at 
, 
Gperat. ore peev ovv peoorns €or Trepl jdovas 4 26 
cwppoovvyn, <ipyrar yuiv (Arrov yap Kal ody 


1 [xal) ? Richards. 


® This qualifies what was said in m. iii. 1. 
> 4. vil. 3. 
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receive must hurt them, being men of flesh and 
blood, and all the labour of training is painful; and 

_ these painful incidentals are so numerous that the 
_ final object, being a small thing, appears not to 
contain any pleasure at all. If then the same is 

| true of Courage, the death or wounds that it may 

i bring will be painful to the courageous man, and he 

‘) will suffer them unwillingly ; but he will endure 

i them because it is noble to do so, or because it is 
base not to do so. And the more complete his 

i) virtue, and the fuller the happiness he has attained, 

» the more pain will death cause him; for he is the 

\jman to whom life is worth most, and who stands to 
“lose the greatest goods, and knows that this is so, 
“and this must be painful. But he is none the less 

, courageous on that account, perhaps indeed he is 
‘more so, because he prefers glory in war to the 

_ greatest prizes of life. 

It is not true therefore of every virtue that its 

_ active exercise is essentially pleasant, save in so far 
it attains its end.” 

No doubt it is possible that such men as these do 
ce make the best professional soldiers, but men 

" who are less courageous, and have nothing of value 

_ besides life to lose ; for these face danger readily, 

t" and will barter their lives for trifling gains. 

‘7 Let this suffice as an account of Courage: from 
what has been said it will not be difficult to form 
_at all events a rough conception of its nature. 

‘ After Courage let us speak of Temperance ; for 
_ these apppear to be the virtues of the irrational parts 
_ of the soul. 

Now we have said® that Temperance is the 

_ of the mean in relation to pleasures 
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1 §} Bonitz: 6é. 
2 6) Susemihl (et fort. Asp.): dé. 


4 j.e., by association. 
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(for it is concerned only in a lesser degree and in a 
different way with pains); and Profligacy also is 
_ displayed in the same matters. Let us then now 
_ define the sort of pleasures to which these qualities 
/) are related. 

ba 2 Now we must make a distinction between pleasures 

_ of the body and pleasures of the soul. Take for 
instance ambition, or love of learning: the lover 
» of honour or of learning takes pleasure in the thing 
) he loves without his body being affected at all; the 
experience is purely mental. But we do not speak 
of men as either temperate or profligate in relation 
to the pleasures of ambition and of learning. Nor 
similarly ean these terms be applied to the enjoy- 
ment of any of the other pleasures that are not bodily 
_ pleasures: those who love hearing marvellous tales 
_ and telling anecdotes, and who spend their days in 
trivial gossip, we call idle chatterers, but not pro- 
fligates ; nor do we call men profligate who feel 
excessive pain for the loss of fortune or friends. 

8 Temperance therefore has to do with the pleasures 
of the body. But not with all even of these; for 
_ men who delight in the pleasures of the éye, in 
' colours, forms and paintings, are not termed either 
temperate or profligate, although it would be held 
_ that these things also can be enjoyed in the right 
ara 4 manner, or too much, or too little. Similarly with 
: _ the objects of hearing : no one would term profligate 
_ those who take an excessive pleasure in music, or 
i the theatre, nor temperate those who enjoy them as 

5 is right. Nor yet does Temperance apply to eae 
ment of the sense of smell, unless accidentally ¢; 
we do not call those who are fond of the scent of 

_ fruit or roses or incense profligate, though we may 
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1 émridupnrav TOY: émdupnudrwv K, érvOupiay LY. 

2 ériOuunrad H®NeO>: éridvujpara KeLPM>:  éiOuunrov 
rodroT. 3 00d’ év KT. 4 Bywater. 

5 6¢ Asp.: 5%. 6 post ms add. Piddéevos 6’Hpvévos KPT. 


4 The text here is doubtful, and possibly the whole 
of § 6 is an interpolation. 

> i.e., by association. ¢ Tliad, iii. 24. 

@ Apparently a character of comedy, though later writers 
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be inclined so to style those who love perfumes and 
_ the smell of savoury dishes, for the profligate take 

pleasure in these odours because they remind them 
6 of the objects of their desires. One may notice 
) that other persons too like the smell of food when 
‘they are hungry; but to delight in things of this 
' kind is a mark of the profligate, since they are the 
i things on which the profligate’s desires are set.¢ 
7) Nor do the lower animals derive any pleasure from 
these senses, except accidentally.2. Hounds do not 
‘ take pleasure in scenting hares, but in eating them ; 
‘the scent merely made them aware of the hare. 
) The lion does not care about the lowing of the ox, 
_ but about devouring it, though the lowing tells him 
» that the ox is near, and consequently he appears 

to take pleasure in the sound. Similarly he is not 
) pleased by the sight of ‘or stag or mountain goat,’ ° 
| but by.the prospect of a meal. 
3 -Temperance and Profligacy are therefore concerned 
_ with those pleasures which man shares with the lower 
animals, and which consequently appear slavish and 

bestial. These are the pleasures of touch and taste. 
J But even taste appears to play but a small part, 
if any, in Temperance. For taste is concerned 
with discriminating flavours, as is done by wine- 
tasters, and cooks preparing savoury dishes; but it 
‘is not exactly the flavours that give pleasure, or at 

all events not to the profligate : it is actually enjoy- 
_ing the object that is pleasant, and this is done 
solely through the sense of touch, alike in eating 
and drinking and in what are called the pleasures 
)of sex. This is why a certain gourmand“ wished 
speak of him as a real person. Some mss. here insert 
his name, ‘ Hospitable, the son of Belch,’ ¢f. Aristophanes, 
_ Frogs, 934. 
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1 rHs ? Bywater: 76. 2 rv avtov <adel> Richards. 
3 dvamdnpwcews Asp. (Richards): dvamdjpwots. 


@ A reminiscence of [liad, xxiv. 130. 

> The text should perhaps be amended to run ‘nor 
desires the same food always.’ G 

¢ Preferences are natural because (1) men’s natures yary 
and therefore their tastes vary, (2) some preferences are 
universal. 
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at his throat might be longer than a crane’s, showing 
at his pleasure lay in the sensation of contact. 
Hence the sense to which Profligacy is related is 
most universal of the senses ; and there appears 
be good ground for the disrepute in which it is 
eld, because it belongs to us not as human beings 
as animals. Therefore it is bestial to revel in 
ich pleasures, and to like them better than any 
Pothers. We do not refer to the most refined of the 
pleasures of touch, such as the enjoyment of friction 
and warm baths in the gymnasia; the tactual 
easures of the profligate have to do with certain 
rts only, not with the whole of the body. 
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ll men, the other peculiar to special peoples, and @ 
: Pp p peop 


‘aatural, since everyone desires solid or liquid nourish- 
ment, and sometimes both, when in need of them ; 
wand also sexual intercourse, as Homer says,? when 
young and lusty. But not everybody desires this 
or that particular sort of nourishment, any more 
lan everyone desires the same particular portion 
of food; hence a taste for this or that sort of food 
ems to be an individual peculiarity. Not but what 
ere is also something natural in such tastes ; for 
ferent things are pleasant to different people, and 
lere are some special delicacies which all men like 
better than ordinary food.¢ 
nm the case of the natural desires, then, few men 
r, and in one way only, that of excess in quantity ; 
® to eat or drink to repletion of ordinary food and 
ink is to exceed what is natural in amount, since 
e natural desire is only to satisfy one’s wants. 
ence people who over-eat are called ‘ mad-bellies,’ 
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* Desires seem to be of two kinds, one common to Temperance 


dyentitious. For instance, the desire for food is a 
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‘meaning that they fill that organ beyond the right 
jmeasure ; it is persons of especially slavish nature 
that are liable to this form of excess. 

- But in regard to the pleasures peculiar to particular 
jpeople, many men err, and err in many ways. For 
hen people are said to be ‘ very fond of ’ so-and-so, 
‘it is either because they like things that it is not 
vright to like, or like them more than most people 
‘do, or like them in a wrong manner ; and the profli- 
gate exceed in all these ways. For they like some 
‘things that are wrong, and indeed abominable, and 
any such things that it is right to like they like 
more than is right, and more than most people. 

| It is clear then that excess in relation to pleasures 
i Profligacy, and that it is blameworthy. As regards Pain. 
pains on the other hand, it is not with Temperance 
has it is with Courage: a man is not termed temperate 
‘for enduring pain and profligate for not enduring 
it, but profligate for feeling more pain than is right 
‘when he fails to get pleasures (in his case pleasure 
actually causing pain), and temperate for not feeling 
(pain at the absence of pleasure or at abstaining 
‘from it. 

The profligate therefore desires all pleasures, or 
‘those that are the most pleasant, and is led by his 
‘desire to pursue these in preference to everything 
else. He consequently feels pain not only when 
the fails to get them, but also from his desire for 
ithem, since desire is accompanied by pain; para- 
loxical though it seems that pain should be caused 
BY. pleasure. 

Men erring on the side of deficiency as regards Isensibil- 
Be caress and taking less than a proper amount of '*Y- 
enjoyment in them, scarcely occur ; such insensibility 
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is not human. Indeed, even the lower animals 
_ discriminate in food, and like some kinds and not 
_ others ; and if there be a creature that finds nothing 
pleasant, and sees no difference between one thing 
and another, it must be very far removed from 
, humanity. As men of this type scarcely occur, we 
have no special name for them. 
) The temperate man keeps a middle course in 
‘these matters. He takes no pleasure at all in 
“the things that the profligate enjoys most, on the 
/ contrary, he positively dislikes them; nor in general 
aie he find pleasure in wrong things, nor excessive 
| pleasure in anything of this sort; nor does he feel 
pain or desire when they are lacking, or only in a 
moderate degree, not more than is right, nor at the 
wrong time, et cetera. But such pleasures as conduce 
sto health and fitness he will try to obtain in a moderate 
‘and right degree; as also other pleasures so far 
as they are not detrimental to health and fitness, 
and not ignoble, nor beyond his means. The man 
who exceeds these limits cares more for such pleasures 
than they are worth. Not so the temperate man ; 
he only cares for them as right principle enjoins. 
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ourselves : it destroys the sufferer’s nature ; whereas 
_pleasure has no such effect. Therefore Profligacy is 
the more voluntary vice. And consequently it is 
‘the more reprehensible ; since moreover it is easier 
to train oneself to resist the temptations of pleasure, 
because these occur frequently in life, and to practise 
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Profligacy seems to be more voluntary than sigan 
.» + EYO- 

‘Cowardice. For the former is caused by pleasure, figacy 

the latter by pain, and pleasure is a thing we choose, yoluntary 


} pain a thing we avoid. Also pain makes us beside Govardice 
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* axodaola, literally ‘the result of not being punished,’ 
seems to have been used of spoiled children as well as of 
vicious adults. 

> The primary meaning of xoddéew, ‘ to punish.’ 
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resistance to them involves no danger, whereas the 
reverse is the case with the objects of fear. 

3 On the other hand, the possession of a cowardly 
character would seem to be more voluntary than 
particular manifestations of cowardice : for cowardli- 
ness in itself is not painful, but particular accesses 
of cowardice are so painful as to make a man beside 
himself, and cause him to throw away his arms 
or otherwise behave in an unseemly manner; so 
that cowardly actions actually seem to be done 

_ 4under compulsion. But with the profligate on the 
contrary the particular acts are voluntary, for they 
are done with desire and appetite, but the character 
in general is less so, since no one desires to be a 
profligate. 


5 The word Profligacy ¢ or wantonness we also apply Naughti- 


to the naughtiness of children, which has some 


resemblance to the licentiousness of adults. Which ment. 


of the two takes its name from the other is of no 
importance for the present enquiry, but it would 
seem clear that the state which comes later in life 
must be named from the one which comes earlier. 
6 The metaphor appears apt enough, since it is that 
which desires what is disgraceful and whose appetites 
grow apace that needs chastisement or pruning,’ and 
this description applies in the fullest degree to 
desire, as it does to the child. For children, like 
profligates, live at the prompting of desire ; and the 
appetite for pleasure is strongest in childhood, so 
that if it be not disciplined and made obedient 
7 to authority, it will make great headway. In an 
irrational being the appetite for pleasure is insatiable 
and undiscriminating, and the innate tendency is 
fostered by active gratification; indeed, if such 
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gratification be great and intense it actually over- 
powers the reason. Hence our indulgences should 
be moderate and few, and never opposed to principle 
8 —this is what we mean by ‘ well-disciplined’ and 
“chastened ’—; and the appetitive part of us should 
be ruled by principle, just as a boy should live in 
9 obedience to his tutor. Hence in the temperate 
man the appetitive element must be in harmony 
‘with principle. For the aim of both Temperance 
and principle is that which is noble ; and the temper- 
ate man desires the right thing in the right way 
at the right time, which is what principle ordains. 
10 Let this then be our account of Temperance. 
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© &owros, * prodigal, ’ means literally ‘not saved,’ ‘ in 
desperate case.’ 
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BOOK IV 


i Next let us speak of Liberality. This virtue seems Bk. IV. The 
to be the observance of the mean in relation to Wore 
wealth: we praise a man as liberal not in war, nor Gril eal 
in matters in which we praise him as temperate, ie 
nor in judicial decisions, but in relation to giving 
and getting * wealth, and especially in giving 5 
wealth meaning all those things whose value is 
measured by money. 

2 Prodigality and Meanness” on the other hand 
are both of them modes of excess and of deficiency 

3 in relation to wealth. Meanness is always applied 
to those who care more than is proper about wealth, 
but Prodigality is sometimes used with a wider con- 

4 notation, since we call the unrestrained and those 
who squander money on debauchery prodigal ; and 
therefore prodigality is thought to be extremely 

5 wicked, because it is a combination of vices. But 
this is not the proper application of the word : really 
it denotes the possessor of one particular vice, that 
of wasting one’s substance ; for he who is ruined 
by his own agency is a hopeless case indeed,’ and 
to waste one’s substance seems to be in a way to 
ruin oneself, inasmuch as wealth is the means of 
life. This then is the sense in which the term 


Prodigality is here understood. 
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@ j.¢., those who refrain from taking more than their due. 
> i.e., those who take what is their due. 
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_ Now riches are an article of use. But articles of Liberality 
use can be used either well or ill; and he who uses ! 8'vins; 
_ a thing best is he who possesses the virtue related 
_ to that thing. Therefore that man will use riches 
best who possesses the virtue related to wealth ; 
e a and this is the liberal man. But the use of wealth 
/— | seems to consist in spending and in giving ; getting 
wealth and keeping it are modes of acquisition rather 
)*, than of use. Hence the liberal man is more con- 
7 cerned with giving to the right recipients than with 
getting wealth from the right sources and not getting 
it from the wrong ones. Virtue is displayed in doing 
good rather than in having good done to one, and 
‘in performing noble acts rather than in avoiding 
8 base ones; but manifestly doing good and acting 
nobly go with giving, while having good done to 
| one and ayoiding base actions go with getting. 
i. Again, gratitude is bestowed on a giver, not on one 
who refrains from taking; and still more is this 
9 true of praise. Also it is easier not to take than 
_ to give: men are more reluctant to give away what 
__ belongs to them than to refrain from taking what 
0 belongs to someone else. Again, it is those who 
' give whom we call liberal; those who refrain from 
i taking * are not praised for Liberality but rather for 
4 Justice, and those who take ° are not praised at all. 
u And of all virtuous people the liberal are perhaps 
_ the most beloved, because they are beneficial to 
others; and they are so in that they give. 
12 Acts of virtue are noble, and are performed for for the 
the sake of their nobility ; the liberal man therefore ome cs 
will give for the nobility of giving. And he will give 
: rightly, for he will give to the right people, and the 
‘right amount, and at the right time, and fulfil all 
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13 the other conditions of right giving. Also he will 
give with pleasure, or at all events without pain ; 
for virtuous action is pleasant, or painless—it cer- 
4 tainly cannot be painful. One who gives to the 
) wrong people, or not for the nobility of giving but 
) from some other motive, will not be called liberal, 
} but by some different title; nor will he who gives 
., with pain, for he would prefer the money to the 
) noble deed, which is not the mark of a liberal man. 
iy Consequently the liberal man will not take money Liberality in 
/ from a wrong source either, since one who holds *“’"™* 
wealth in low esteem is not the man to make improper 
46 gains. Nor yet will he be fond of asking favours, 
' for one who confers benefits does not readily accept 
i7 them. But he will acquire wealth from proper 
' sources, for example, from his own possessions, not 
, because he thinks it is a noble thing to do, but 
» because it is a necessary condition of having the 
means to give. He will not be careless of his 
property, inasmuch as he wishes to employ it for 
the assistance of others. He will not give in- 
discriminately, in order that he may be able to give 
to the right persons and at the right time, and where 
18 itis noble to do so. But the liberal man is certainly 
prone to go to excess in giving, so as to leave himself 
the smaller share ; for it is a mark of a liberal nature 
to be regardless of self. 
‘9 In crediting people with Liberality their resources Liberality 
must be taken into account ; for the liberality of a Proportion 
_ gift does not depend on its amount, but on the dis- resources. 
' position of the giver, and a liberal disposition gives 
_ aecording to its means. It is therefore possible 
_ that the smaller giver may be the more liberal, if 
#0 he give from smaller means. Men who have inherited 
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a fortune are reputed to be more liberal than those 
| who have made one, since they have never known 

what it is to want; moreover everybody is specially 

fond of a thing that is his own creation: parents and 
\ poets show this. But it is not easy for a liberal man 
‘ to be rich, since he is not good either at getting money 

or at keeping it, while he is profuse in spending it 
\\and values wealth not for its own sake but as a means 
Dot giving. Hence people blame fortune because the 
qitoet deserving men are the least wealthy. But this 
| is really perfectly natural: you cannot have money, 
any more than anything else, without taking pains 
‘| to have it. 


? On the other hand, the liberal man will not give 


a 
dbs 


~ 


to the wrong people, nor at the wrong time, and so 
forth, for this would not be an act of Liberality at 
all; and if he spent his money on the wrong objects 
‘he would not have any to spend on the right ones. 
In fact, as was said before, the liberal man is one 
who spends in proportion to his means as well as on 
the right objects ; while he that exceeds his means 
is prodigal. This is why we do not call the lavish- 
ness of princes Prodigality ; because we feel that 
however much they spend and give away they can 
hardly exceed the limit of their resources. 
_ Liberality then being the observance of the mean 
in the giving and getting of wealth, the liberal man 
will not only give and spend the right amounts on 
the right objects alike in small matters and in great, 
‘and feel pleasure in so doing, but will also take the 
tight amounts, and from the right sources. For as 
ithis virtue is a mean both in giving and in getting, 
‘he will do both in the right way. Right getting goes 
with right giving, wrong getting is opposed to right 
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giving ; the two concordant practices therefore may 

be found in the same person, but the two opposite 

ones clearly cannot be. 

5 If the liberal man should happen to spend in a 

. manner contrary to what is right and noble, he will 

/ feel pain, though in a moderate degree and in the 

} right manner ; for it is a mark of virtue to feel both 

.. pleasure and pain on the right occasions and in the 

2 right manner. Also the liberal man is an easy person 

m7 to deal with in money matters; he can be cheated, 

_) because he does not value money, and is more 

, distressed if he has paid less than he ought than 

. he is annoyed if he has paid more: he does not 

( agree with the saying of Simonides.? 

8 The prodigal on the other hand errs in his feelings 
with regard to money as well as in his actions; he 

} neither feels pleasure nor pain on the right occasions 

» nor in the right manner. This will become clearer 
as we proceed. 

29 We have said ® then that Prodigality and Mean- 
ness are modes of excess and of deficiency, and this 
in two things, giving and getting—giving being 
taken to include spending. Prodigality exceeds in 
giving [without getting °], and is deficient in getting ; 
Meanness falls short in giving and goes to excess 

0 in getting, except in trifling matters. Now the two 
forms of Prodigality are very seldom found united 
in the same person, because it is not easy to give to 
everyone without receiving from anyone : the giver’s 
‘means are soon exhausted, if he is a private citizen, 
and only such persons are considered prodigal.@ 

31 In fact, a man who is prodigal in both ways may 
be thought considerably superior to the mean man ; 
for he is easily cured by age or by poverty, and is 
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able to be brought to the due mean, because he 
possesses the essentials of the liberal character—he 
gives, and he refrains from taking, though he does 
neither in the proper way or rightly. Correct. this 
) by training, or otherwise reform him, and he will 
'’ be liberal, for he will now give his money to the 
right objects, while he will not get it from the wrong 
‘) sources, This is why he is felt to be not really 
‘) bad in character; for to exceed in giving without 
} 82 getting is foolish rather than evil or ignoble. The 
} prodigal of this type therefore seems to be much 
) superior to the mean man, both for the reasons 
/, stated, and because the former benefits many people, 
: but the latter benefits nobody, not even himself. 
33 ~=©6 But. the majority of prodigal people, as has been 
said, besides giving wrongly, take from wrong sources; 
a4 in respect of getting they are in fact mean. And 
what makes them grasping is that they want to 
spend, but cannot do so freely because they soon 
come to the end of their resources, and so are com- 
pelled to obtain supplies from others. Moreover, 
being indifferent to nobility of conduct, they are 
careless how they get their money, and take it from 
anywhere ; their desire is to give, and they do not 
mind how or where they get the means of giving. 
bs Hence even their giving is not really liberal: their 
gifts are not noble, nor given for the nobility of 
giving, nor in the right way; on the contrary, 
sometimes they make men rich who ought to be 
poor, and will not give anything to the worthy, 
while heaping gifts on flatterers and others who 
- minister to their pleasures. Hence most prodigal 
- men are also profligate ; for as they spend their 
money freely, some of it is squandered in debauchery; 
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and having no high moral standard they readily 
yield to the temptation of pleasure. 

36 This then is what the prodigal comes to if he is 
not brought under discipline; but if he is taken in 
hand, he may attain the due mean and the right 

.37 scale of liberality. Meanness on the contrary is 

: i ineurable ; for we see that it can be caused by old 

) age or any form of weakness. Also it is more 

am ingrained in man’s nature than Prodigality ; the 

‘’ mass of mankind are avaricious rather than open- 

38 handed. Moreover Meanness is a far-reaching vice, 
and one of varied aspect : it appears to take several 
in shapes. For as it consists in two things, deficiency 

_ in giving and excess in getting, it is not found in its 

_ entirety in every case, but sometimes the two forms 
occur separately, some men going too far in getting, 

\iz while others fall short in giving. The characters 

) described by such names. as niggardly, close-fisted, 

and miserly all fall short in giving, but they do not 

covet the goods of others nor wish to take them. 

With some of them this is due to an honourable 

_ motive of a sort, namely a shrinking from base 

| conduct—since some persons are thought, or at all 

| events profess, to be careful of their money because 

_ they wish to avoid being forced at some time or 

' other to do something base; to this class belong 

_ the skinflint * and similar characters, who get their 
names from an excessive reluctance to give. But 
some keep their hands off their neighbours’ goods 

_ from fear; they calculate that it is not easy to take 

_ what belongs to others without others taking what 
belongs to oneself, and so they ‘ prefer (as they say) 

@ Kvpevorplorys means literally ‘one who saws cummin- 


seed in half.’ 
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0 neither to take nor to give.’ The other sort of people 
are those who exceed in respect of getting, taking 
from every source and all they can; such are those 
who follow degrading trades, brothel-keepers and 
all people of that sort, and petty usurers who lend 
money in-small sums at a high rate of interest ; all 
these take from wrong sources, and more than their 

1 due. The common characteristic of all these seems 
to be sordid greed, since they all endure reproach 

2 for gain, and for a small gain. Those who make 
improper gains from improper sources on a great 
seale, for instance princes who sack cities and rob 
temples, are not termed mean, but rather wicked 

3 or impious or unjust. But the dicer and the foot- 
pad or brigand are to be classed as mean, as showing 
sordid greed, for both ply their trade and endure 
reproach for gain, the robber risking his life for 
plunder, and the dicer making gain out of his friends, 
to whom one ought to give; hence both are guilty 
of sordid greed, trying as they do to get gain from 
wrong sources. And all similar modes of getting 
wealth are mean for the same reasons. 

4 Meanness is naturally spoken of as the opposite 
of Liberality ; for not only is it a greater evil than 
Prodigality, but also men more often err on the 
side of Meanness than on that of Prodigality as we 
defined it.¢ 

5 Let this suffice as an account of Liberality and of 

_ the vices which are opposed to it. 


@ See § 5. 
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4 weyaorpémrea denotes Munificence’ of a splendid 
kind, the spending of money on a grand scale from the 
motive of public spirit. In discussing it Aristotle is thinking 
especially of the Ayroupyia or public services discharged 
at Athens, and in other Greek cities, by wealthy individuals ; 
such as the refitting of a naval trireme, the equipment of 
a dramatic chorus, and the defraying of the cost of a dewpla 
or delegation representing the State at one of the great 
Hellenic festivals. The word literally means ‘ great con- 
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NICOMACHEAN ETHICS, IV. ii. 1-4 


Next it would seem proper to discuss Magnificence,® Magnit- 


cence Or 


for this also appears to be a virtue concerned with Munit- 
wealth. It does not however, like Liberality, extend °° 
to all actions dealing with wealth, but only refers to 
the spending of wealth ; and in this sphere it sur- 
passes Liberality in point of magnitude, for, as its 
name itself implies, it consists in suitable expenditure 
on a great scale. 
2 But this greatness of scale is relative. An amount 
of outlay that would be great for a person fitting 
out a galley for the navy would not be great for 
3 one equipping a state pilgrimage. The suitability 
of the expenditure therefore is relative to the 
spender himself, and to the occasion or object. At 
the same time the term magnificent is not applied 
to one who spends adequate sums on objects of only 
small or moderate importance, like the man who 
said “ Oft gave I alms to homeless wayfarers ’? ; 
it denotes someone who spends suitably on great 
objects. For though the magnificent. man is liberal, 
the liberal man is not necessarily magnificent. 


4 The defect corresponding to the magnificent dis- 


position is called Shabbiness, and the excess Vul- 

garity, Want of Taste or the like. The latter vices 

do not exceed by spending too great an amount on 
proper objects, but by making a great display on 

the wrong occasions and in the wrong way. We 

will however speak of them later. 

spicuousness ’ or splendour, but in eliciting its connotation 


Aristotle brings in another meaning of the verb mpémew, 
viz. ‘to be fitting,’ and takes the noun to signify * suit- 


ability on a great scale’; and also he feels that the element 
~ great? denotes grandeur as well as mere magnitude. 


» Odyssey, xvii. 420; said by Odysseus pretending to be a 
beggar who formerly was well-to-do. 
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bev Epyov ths Samavys aévov det elvar, thy Se 
/ ~ ” nn \ ia / 
7 Saravnv tod epyov, 7 Kal wtmepBdArXew. da- 
mavnoe. S€ TA ToLadTa 6 pmeyadompems TOD KaAod 
8 veka" Kowdov yap Tobro rais dperais. Kal ere 
ndéws Kal mpoeTiK@s’ 7) yap aKkpiBodoyia puKpo- 
9 mpemes. Kal m@s KaAAorov Kal mpeTwdéeorarov 
4 > a“ a a” / ‘ ~ > / 
oxepar’ av paddov 7 mécov Kal mas €daxiorov. 


10 dvayKatov 817° Kat €Aevépiov Tov peyadomperh 


elvau: Kal yap 6 eAevbépios Saravyce a Set Kal 
ws det: ev TovTos Se TO ““ wéya”” Tod “ weyado- 
mpemovs, olov péyelos, mept taira® rhs édev- 
Oepidtnros ovens. Kal amd THs lons Samavns 
TO €pyov mounoer peyadomperéorepov: od yap 7 
adr) apeTy KTHMaTOs Kal Epyov: KTHua pev yap 
70 melaTov d£vov TyuwTatov, olov xpvads, épyov 
dé TO peya Kat Kaddv (rod yap TovodTov % Dewpia 


1 +6 py secludendum ? ed. papeq ly 
3 ravra corr. K». 


« These words are better omitted: ‘suitable to the 
occasion.’ seems to be meant. 

> See note on § 1. 

¢ Sc. than the vulgar man or the shabby man, 
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5 The magnificent man is an artist in expenditure : 

he can discern what is suitable, and spend great sums 
6 with good taste. (For as we said at the outset, a 

disposition is defined by the activities in which it is 
,_ displayed, and by the objects to which it is related.) 
) So the magnificent man’s expenditure is suitable as 
, well as great. And consequently the results he 
_ produces must also be suitable as well as great; 
}) for so only will a great expenditure be suitable [to 
‘the result “] as well. Hence, as the result produced 
va) must be proportionate to the expenditure, so also 
‘ must the expenditure be proportionate to or even 
7 exceed the result produced. Again, the motive of 
‘| the munificent man in such expenditure will be the 
' ‘nobility of the action, this motive being character- 
‘Bistic of all the virtues. Moreover he will spend 
' gladly and lavishly, since nice calculation is shabby ; 
1? and he will think how he can carry out his project 
‘most nobly and splendidly, rather than how much 

it will cost and how it can be done most cheaply. 
'9 The magnificent man will therefore necessarily be 
also a liberal man. For the liberal man too will 
spend the right amount in the right manner ; and 
it is in the amount and manner of his expenditure 
that the element ‘great’ in the magnificent or 
“greatly splendid’ man, that is to say his great- 
ness, is shown, these being the things in which 
Liberality is displayed. And the magnificent man 
_ from an equal outlay will achieve a more magnificent 
result °; for the same standard of excellence does 
| not apply to an achievement as to a possession : with 
“possessions the thing worth the highest price is the 
most honoured, for instance gold, but the achieve- 
ment most honoured is one that is great and noble 
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th A A \ / \ 
Oavpaorn, To S€ preyadomperes Pavpacrov): Kat 
” 4 > \ Di 12 t 
€oTw €pyou apetn [pmeyadompémera |* ev, weyeber. 
” A ~ / e / \ 7 
: ll gore dé Trav Saravnudtwr ofa éyomev Ta, Tia, 
\ 
olov Ta mept Deots, avabypwata Kal KaTaoKeval 20 
A P € th A \ \2 ~ A / 
Kal Qvolar, dpuotws dé Kal mepl” wav TO dayorioy, 
A iid \ A A > t / > * 
kal 60a mpos TO Kowov eddidoTriunTa eoTw, otov 
el mov yopnyetv olovrar Seiv AaumpHs 7 Tpunp- 
tal nv \ ¢ ~ \ / > ov > ov 
12 apxeiv 7) Kal €oridy TH méAw. ev amac 8’, wo- 
mep elpntar, Kal mpos TOV mpPaTToVTA avaEpeTar, 


‘ ip a” \ y Cy 4 LA A a 
TO Tis MY Kal TWav drapxovTwr: aia yap Set 


bo 


5 
, > es ee , ~ 2))\ Vig in 
TovTwy elvaL, Kal pur) ovov TH Epyw adda Kal TO 
13 movotvTe mpemew. 80 mevyns prev ovdK av Ely 
peyadorpenys: od yap eotw ad dy odda 
/ / c > > ~ > 4 
Sarravince. mperovtws' 6 8 émixeipav AMOS: 
A A 3¢/ A A \ / > > \ \ 
Tapa Thy agiay yap Kal TO déov, Kat aperny Se 
A > 06 4 be 443 e \ o~ 
1470 opb@s. mpemer Se [Kati]? ols ta Tovadra 30 
ew. > A ” A a 1 na @ 
mpotvmdapxer du atrdv 7 dia TOV mpoydvwy 7) av 
abrois peTeoTW, Kal Tots evyevéow Kal Tos ev- 
dd€ous Kal Goa TovadTa: mévTa yap Tabra péeyeDos 
” \ ef / \ > ~ ¢ 
15 €xet Kal daiwa. pddvora pev ody TowdTos 6 
peyadomperns, Kal ev Tots TovovTos SamavHLacw 
¢ / oe ” , A <i, 
) peyaAdomperreta, Womrep elpnTat (ueyroTa yap Kal 35 
2 V4 a XY 297 ¢ + TaN 2 Ud A 
evtysorata): Tay de idiwy doa eciodmaé yiverat, 112 
1 [weyadorpérea] Muretus: ante dperi LY. 
2 crept pr. KY: dca mepl. 3 Bywater. 
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(since a great achievement arouses the admiration 
_ of the spectator, and the quality of causing admira- 
_ tion belongs to magnificence) ; and the excellence 
11 of an achievement lies in its greatness. Now there 
) are some forms of expenditure definitely entitled 
y honourable, for instance expenditure on the service 
‘ of the gods—votive offerings, public buildings, 
. sacrifices—and the offices of religion generally ; and 
) those public benefactions which are favourite objects 
\) of ambition, for instance the duty, as it is esteemed 
/ in certain states, of equipping a chorus splendidly 
\) or fitting out a ship of war, or even of giving a 
2 banquet to the public. But in all these matters, as 
5) has been said, the scale of expenditure must be 
"judged with reference to the person spending, that 
_ is, to his position and his resources ; for expenditure 
-, should be proportionate to means, and suitable not 
3 only to the occasion but to the giver. Hence a poor 
man cannot be magnificent, since he has not the 
_ means to make a great outlay suitably ; the poor 
man who attempts Magnificence is foolish, for he 
spends out of proportion to his means, and beyond 
~ what he ought, whereas an act displays virtue only 
4 when it is done in the right way. But great public 
benefactions are suitable for those who have adequate 
| resources derived from their own exertions or from 
| their ancestors or connexions, and for the high-born 
and famous and the like, since birth, fame and so 
on all have an element of greatness and distinction. 
5 The magnificent man therefore generally belongs to 
Pel 3 . 
_ these classes; and Magnificence, as we have said, 
mostly finds an outlet in these public benefactions, 
since these are the greatest forms of expenditure 
and the ones most honoured. But Magnificence is 
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~ > A a 
olov ydpos Kal el TL TovobTov, Kal el mEpt TL ACG 
¢ , / a” ¢ > > / A V 
% mods omovddles H of ev ak€impatt, Kal Tept 
/ \ ¢ A » | > 4 ‘ MS 
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\ > 4 2 \ > c ‘ ‘ c 
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A > ° > AS 4 \ \ ~ a 
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> , Lg gy ~ A 
16 avabnuacw exes TL dprovov. peyadomperrods de 
, ~ , 
kal olkov Kkatackevdoac0ar mperovTws TH TmAOVTH 
(koopos ydp tis Kal ovros), Kal mepl Tatra 
~ lal Ld / ~ wv 
padrAov Saravay doa mTodvypdvia tav epywr 
, \ ~ 5 ge) firs, \ Uy 
17 (KdAAoTra yap Tatra), Kal év ExdoTous TO TpézroV 
> \ > A ¢ / ~ \ > “6 #92 
(od yap tatTa apuole: Beois Kai avOpdrois, 00d 
nd < ~ \ We A > \1 ~ 4 
ev iep@ kal tadw). Kat émet thy dSaravypatwv 
ExaoTov peya ev TO yever, Kal peyadorpemeota- 
2 A A > /, / > ~ A A > 
Tov” pev TO ev peyddAw péya, evTadla d5é TO ev 
18 ToUTois péya, Kal dvadeper TO ev TH Epyw peya 
oes ~ , f a \ A a“ ¥ 
Tod ev TH SaTravypar (ofaipa pev yap 7) ArjKvOos 


€ DONG ” py / 5 a 5S rs : 
n KaAAtoTyn exer meyadompeTretay maLoLKOU OWwpov, 


¢ 
197) de TovTov TYyA7) puKpov Kal dveAcdMepor), did 
Toots é€oTt Tod peyadompeTots, ev @ av Troup 
t a a C a 
yever, poeyadompeT@s® ovety (TO yap Tovodrov 
> > / \ om” > .¢/ ~ 
ovk eduTepBAnTov) Kat éxov Kar’ a€iav Tod Sarra- 
VHpLaros. 
~ < 
20 Towtros pev oty 6 peyadomperns: 6 8° tmep- 
1 érei Asp., Felicianus: é7i. 


2 weyadomrperéotarov <amA@s> Bywater. 
3 weyadorpemes ? Richards. 
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__ also shown on those private occasions for expenditure 
which only happen once, for instance, a wedding or 
the like, and which arouse the interest of the general 
public, or of people of position ; and also in welcom- 
ing foreign guests and in celebrating their departure, 
and in the complimentary interchange of presents ; 
for the magnificent man does not spend money on 

himself but on public objects, and his gifts have some 

_ 16 resemblance to votive offerings. It is also character- 

istic of the magnificent man to furnish his house in a 

manner suitable to his wealth, since a fine house is 

a sort of distinction; and to prefer spending on 

permanent objects, because these are the most 

‘v7 noble ; and to spend an amount that is appropriate 

' to the particular occasion, for the same gifts are not 

suitable for the gods and for men, and the same 
expenditure is not appropriate to a sacrifice and a 
funeral. In fact, inasmuch as the greatness of any 
form of expenditure varies with its particular kind, 
and, although the most magnificent expenditure 
absolutely is great expenditure on a great object, 
the most magnificent in a particular case is the 

18 amount that is great in that case, and since the 

greatness of the result achieved is not the same as 

the greatness of the expeuditure (for the finest ball 
or oil-flask does ~vt cost much or involve a very 
liberal ov#y, though it makes a magnificent present 

19 for « Child), it follows that it is the mark of the 

magnificent man, in expenditure of whatever kind, 
to produce a magnificent result (for that is a standard 
not easily exceeded), and a result proportionate to 
the cost. 
0 Such then is the character of the magnificent Vulgarity. 
man. His counterpart on the side of excess; the 
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Bad\Awv Kal Bavavoos TH mapa TO déov dvadioKew 20 
brepBaArer, Womep cipnrar. ev yap Tots puKpots 
Tov Samavnpatwyv moAAa dvaXdloxer Kal Aapmrpv- 
verat Tapa péAos, olov epavioTas ‘yapuK@s eoTi@v, 
kal Kw@p@dots yopnyav ev TH Tapoda moppvpav 
elofepwv, womep ot Meyapot.’ Kal mdvra Ta 
TowatTa mowmoes od Tod Kadod evexa, GAAG Tov 2% 
mAobrov emiderkvUpevos, Kal did TadTa* oldopevos 
Oavpaleobar, Kal od pev Set modAAa avaddoar, 
21 dAiya damravav, ob 8° odtya, moAAd. 6 Sé puKpo- 
mpems Tmept mavra éAreiiber, Kal Ta péeyvora 
dvadwoas ev piKp@® TO Kadcv amode, Kal 6 Tu av 
moun peAAwy, Kal oxoTdv mas dv eddxvoTov 30 
dvaAwoat, Kat tadr’ ddupdpevos, Kal mavT oid- 
22 pevos pretlw trovety 7) Set. ciol pev ody at e€ets 
avrar Kakiat, od pry dveldn y’ emupepovor dia TO 
unre BraBepat 7H wéAas etvar pyre lav doy7- 
poves. 
iii “H 6€ peyadopuyia mepi weydda pwev Kal ex Tod 
dvopatos eoiey elvat, mept Tota 8 éeoTi mp@Tov 35 
2 AdBwpev: Siaddper 8 odOev rHv ew 7 Tov Kara 1123) 
37Hv €Ew vKomety. Sokel 51* peyaddyvyos clvar o 
1 Meyapot Bywater: Meyapur pr. K>, peyapets vulg. 
2 7a Towra K», 
3 roug <moujcet> ? Richards. * 0», Rywater : dé. 


@ In the earlier scenes of the comedies of Aristophau-. the 
chorus appear in character as charcoal-burners, cavalrymeés, . 
wasps, clouds, etc., and take part in the action of the play . 
as such. They seem to have stripped off their outer dress for 
the Parabasis, or interlude, in which they address the 
audience on behalf of the author (Ach. 627, Paw 730). In 4 
the later scenes they tend to fall more into the position of _ 

; 
1 


spectators, like the chorus of tragedy ; and the play usually 
ends with something in the nature of a triumphal procession, 
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vulgar man, exceeds, as has been said, by spending 
beyond what is right. He spends a great deal and 
makes a tasteless display on unimportant occasions : 
for instance, he gives a dinner to his club on the 
scale of a wedding banquet, and when equipping a 
chorus at the comedies he brings it on in purple 
at its first entrance, as is done at Megara. More- 
over, he does all this not from a noble motive but 
to show off his wealth, and with the idea that this 
sort of thing will make people admire him; and he 
spends little where he ought to spend much and . 
21 much where he ought to spend little. The shabby shabbiness. 
man on the other hand will err on the side of 
deficiency in everything ; even when he is spending 
a great deal, he will spoil the effect for a trifle, 
and by hesitating at every stage and considering 
how he can spend least, and even so grudging what 
he spends and always thinking he is doing things 
22. on a greater scale than is necessary. These dis- 
positions then are vices, but they do not bring 
serious discredit, since they are not injurious to 
others, nor are they excessively unseemly. 
iii Greatness of Soul,? as the word itself implies, Greatness 
seems to be related to great objects; let us first 5" 

2 ascertain what sort of objects these are. It will 
make no difference whether we examine the quality 
itself or the person that displays the quality. 

3 Now a person is thought to be great-souled if he 


when purple robes (like the scarlet worn by the chorus at the 
end of the Humenides of Aeschylus) would not be inappro- 
priate, as they would be in the opening scenes. Megarian 
comedy is elsewhere associated with coarse buffoonery. 

» weyarowuxla, magnanimitas, means lofty pride and 
self-esteem rather than magnanimity or high-mindedness 
(in the modern sense of the word). 
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1 6} pr. KO: dé 5%, 2-7 yap Susemihl. 


« The term yadvos does not apply to a man who deserves 
much but claims even more, nor to one who claims little 
but’ deserves even less. . 

ba Of Tie v ilies 
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claims much and deserves much; he who claims 
much without deserving it is foolish, but no one of 

_ moral excellence is foolish or senseless. The great- 
4 souled man is then as we have described. He who 
deserves little and claims little is modest or temper- 

| 5 ate, but not great-souled, since to be great-souled 

_ involves greatness just as handsomeness involves 

» size: small people may be neat and well-made, but 

6 not handsome. He that claims much but does not 

' deserve much is vain; though not everybody who 

/ 7 claims more than he deserves is vain. He that 

claims less than he deserves is small-souled, whether 

his deserts be great or only moderate, or even 

\ though he deserves little, if he claims still less. 

| The most small-souled of all would seem to be the 
man who claims less than he deserves when his 
deserts are great, for what would he have done had 
he not deserved so much ? 

8 Though therefore in regard to the greatness of 
his claim the great-souled man is an extreme,’ by 
reason of its rightness he stands at the mean point, 
for he claims what he deserves ; while the vain and 
the small-souled err by excess and defect respectively. 

9 If then the great-souled man is one who claims 
and is worthy of much, and the most great-souled 
is he who claims and is worthy of most, Greatness 
of Soul must be concerned with some one object 

10 especially. ‘Worthy’ is a term of relation: it 
denotes having a claim to goods external to oneself. 
Now the greatest external good we should assume 
to be the thing which we offer as a tribute to the 
gods, and which is most coveted by men of high 
station, and is the prize awarded for the noblest 
deeds; and such a thing is honour, for honour is 
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1 oi weyddou secl. Bywater, 2) ddfeev' 0’ Lb. 
3 <4y> Turnebus. fi CaS ay 
5 rapacelovre ? Richards. 6 y add. K». 


@ §§ 12, 13 should properly follow § 8. 

> That is, the small-souled man claims Jess than he 
deserves and less than the great-souled man deserves and 
claims; the vain man claims more than he deserves, but 
not more than the great-souled man deserves and claims. 

° Literally “fleeing swinging his arms at his side,’ 7.e. 
deficient in the virtue of Courage. If this be the meaning, 
the phrase recalls by contrast the leisurely retirement of 
Socrates from the stricken field of Delium (Plato, Symposiwm, 
221 a). But the words have been taken with what follows, 
as illustrating the Jack of Justice or Honesty, and the whole 
translated either ‘ outstripping an opponent in a race by 
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clearly the greatest of external goods. Therefore 
the great-souled man is he who has the right dis- 
position in relation to honours and disgraces. And 
even without argument it is evident that honour 
is the object with which the great-souled are con- 
cerned, since it is honour above all else which great 
men claim and deserve. 

The small-souled man“ falls short both as judged 
by his own deserts and ,in comparison with the 
claim of the great-souled man; the vain man on 
the other hand exceeds as judged by his own 
standard, but does not however exceed the great- 
souled man.? 

And inasmuch as the great-souled man deserves 
most, he must be the best of men; for the better 
a man is the more he deserves, and he that is best 
deserves most. Therefore the truly great-souled 
man must be a good man. Indeed greatness in each 
of the virtues would seem to go with greatness of 
soul. For instance, one cannot imagine the great- 
souled man running at full speed when retreating in 
battle,’ nor acting dishonestly ; since what motive for 
base conduct has a man to whom nothing is great? ? 
Considering all the virtues in turn, we shall feel it 
quite ridiculous to picture the great-souled man as 
other than a good man. Moreover, if he were bad, 
he would not be worthy of honour, since honour is 
the prize of virtue, and the tribute that we pay to 
the good. Greatness of Soul seems therefore to 


flinging the arms backward [which was considered unsports- 
manlike], nor fouling,’ or else ‘ being prosecuted on a charge 
of blackmailing, nor cheating in business.’ 

@ j.e,, nothing is of much value in his eyes (ef. §§ 30, 34), 
so that gain, which is a motive to dishonesty with others, 
is no temptation to him. ‘ 
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@ An echo of a line of Simonides, dvdp’ dyabov perv drabews 
yevéoOau xaNerbr, of. 1. X. 11 note. 

> The ms. reading gives ‘ For, even honour he does not 
feel to be of the greatest importance.’ 
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_ be as it were a crowning ornament of the virtues: 
| it enhances their greatness, and it cannot exist 
_ without them. Hence it is hard to be truly great- 
_ souled,* for greatness of soul is impossible without 
_ moral nobility. 
‘7 Honour and dishonour then are the objects with 
__ which the great-souled man is especially concerned. 
i" Great honours accorded by persons of worth will 
afford him pleasure in a moderate degree: he will 
feel he is receiving only what belongs to him, or 
’ even less, for no honour can be adequate to the 
merits of perfect virtue, yet all the same he will 
,. deign to accept their honours, because they have 
| no greater tribute to offer him. Honour rendered 
! by common people and on trivial grounds he will 
utterly despise, for this is not what he merits, He 
‘will also despise dishonour, for no dishonour can 
§ justly attach to him. The great-souled man then, 
as has been said, is especially concerned with honour ; 
but he will also observe due measure in respect to 
wealth, power, and good and bad fortune in general, 
as they may befall him; he will not rejoice over- 
much in prosperity, nor grieve overmuch at adversity. 
For he does not care much even about honour, which 
is the greatest of external goods® (since power and 
wealth are desirable only for the honour they bring, 
at least their possessors wish to be honoured for 
their sake); he therefore to whom even honour is 
a small thing will be indifferent to other things as 
_well. Hence great-souled men are thought to be 
haughty. 
) But it is thought that the gifts of fortune also 
“eonduce to greatness of soul; for the high-born 
and those who are powerful or wealthy are esteemed 
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_ worthy of honour, because they are superior to their 


fellows, and that which is superior in something good 
is always held in higher honour ; so that even these 
gifts of fortune make men more great-souled, because 


20 their possessors are honoured by some people, But 


in reality only the good man ought to be honoured, 


although he that has both virtue and fortune is 


esteemed still more worthy of honour; whereas 
those who possess the goods of fortune without 


_ virtue are not justified in claiming high worth, and 


cannot correctly be styled great-souled, since true 
worth and greatness of soul cannot exist without 
complete virtue. It is true that even those who 
merely possess the goods of fortune may be haughty 
and insolent ; because without virtue it is not easy 
to bear good fortune becomingly, and such men, 
being unable to carry their prosperity, and thinking 
themselves superior to the rest of mankind, despise 
other people, although their own conduct is no better 
than another’s. The fact is that they try to imitate 
the great-souled man without being really like him, 
and only copy him in what they can, reproducing 
his contempt for others but not his virtuous conduct. 


22 For the great-souled man is justified in despising 


other people—his estimates are correct ; but most 
proud men have no good ground for their pride. 

The great-souled man does not run into danger 
for trifling reasons, and is not a lover of danger, 
because there are few things he values; but he will 
face danger in a great cause, and when so doing 
will be ready to sacrifice his life, since he holds that 


ite: is not worth having at every price. 


“+ is fond of conferring benefits, but ashamed to 
-TecelVe them, because the former is a mark of 
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superiority and the latter of inferiority. He returns 
a service done to him with interest, since this will 
put the original benefactor into his debt in turn, 
25 and make him the party benefited. The great- 
souled are thought to have a good memory for any 
benefit they have conferred, but a bad memory for 
those which they have received (since the recipient 
of a benefit is the inferior of his benefactor, whereas 
}) they desire to be superior); and to enjoy being 
\) reminded of the former but to dislike being reminded 
of the latter: this is why the poet makes Thetis ¢ 
|) not specify her services to Zeus ; nor did the Spartans 
.. treating with the Athenians? recall the occasions 
a) when Sparta had aided Athens, but those on which 
| ' Athens had aided Sparta. 
, 26 It is also characteristic of the great-souled man 
, never to ask help from others, or only with reluctance, 
; but to render aid willingly ; and to be haughty 
towards men of position and fortune, but courteous 
towards those of moderate station, because it is 
difficult and distinguished to be superior to the great, 
but easy to outdo the lowly, and to adopt a high 
manner with the former is not ill-bred, but it is 
vulgar to lord it over humble people: it is like 
27 putting forth one’s strength against the weak. He 
will not compete for the common objects of ambition, 
or go where other people take the first place ; 
and-he will be idle and slow to act, except when 
pursuing some high honour or achiévement ; ; and 
will not engage in many undertakings, but only 
28 in such as are important and distinguished. He 
must be open both in love and in hate, since con- 
cealment shows timidity; and care more for the 
truth than for what people will think; and speak 
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and act openly, since as he despises other men he 
is outspoken and frank, except when speaking with 
ironical self-depreciation,* as he does to common 
29 people. He will be incapable of living at the will 
of another, unless a friend, since to do so is slavish, 
and hence flatterers are always servile, and humble 
30 people flatterers. He is not prone to admiration, 
~ since nothing is great to him. He does not bear a 
| grudge, for it is not a mark of greatness of soul to 
recall things against people, especially the wrongs 
they have done you, but rather to overlook them. 
}*1 He is no gossip, for he will not talk either about 
‘. himself or about another, as he neither wants to 
; ‘i receive compliments nor to hear other people run 
down (nor is he lavish of praise either) ; and so he 
is not given to speaking evil himself, even of his 
enemies, except when he deliberately intends to 
32 give offence. In troubles that cannot be avoided 
or trifling mishaps he will never cry out or ask for 
help, since to do so would imply that he took them 
33 to heart. He likes to own beautiful and useless 
things, rather than useful things that bring in a 
return, since the former show his independence more. 
$4 Other traits generally attributed to the great- 
souled man are a slow gait, a deep voice, and a 
deliberate utterance ; to speak in shrill tones and 
walk fast denotes an excitable and nervous tempera- 
- ment, which does not belong to one who cares for 
few things and thinks nothing great. 
45 Such then being the Great-souled man, the corre- 
- sponding character on the side of deficiency is the 
Small-souled man, and on that of excess the Vain 
man. These also” are not thought to be actually 
vicious, since they do no harm, but rather mistaken. 
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The small-souled man deprives himself of the good 
things that he deserves; and his failure to claim 
good things makes it seem that he has something 
bad about him [and also that he does not know 
himself], for (people argue), if he deserved any 
good, he would try to obtain it. Not that such 
persons are considered foolish, but rather too retiring ; 
yet this estimate of them is thought to make them 
still worse, for men’s ambitions show what they are 
worth, and if they hold aloof from noble enterprises 
and pursuits, and forgo the good things of life, pre- 
sumably it is because they are not worthy of them. 

The vain on the other hand are foolish persons, 
who are deficient in self-knowledge and expose 
their defect : they undertake honourable responsi- 
bilities of which they are not worthy, and then are 
found out: They are ostentatious in dress, manner 
and so on. They. want people to know how well 
off they are, and talk about it,’ imagining that this 
will make them respected. 

Smallness of Soul is more opposed than Vanity to 
Greatness of Soul, being both more prevalent and 
worse. 

Greatness of Soul then, as we have said, is con- 
cerned with great honours. 

It appears however that honour also,° as was said 
in the first part of this work, has a certain virtue 
concerned with it, which may be held to bear the 
same relation to Greatness of Soul that Liberality 
bears to Magnificence. This virtue as well as 
Liberality is without the element of greatness, but 


» A variant reading is ‘ talk about themselves.’ 
¢ j.¢., honour as well as wealth is the object of both a major 
and a minor virtue: see 11. Vii. 8. 
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causes us to be rightly disposed towards moderate and 
small honours as Liberality does towards moderate 
2 and small amounts of money ; and just as there is 
a mean and also excess and deficiency in getting and 
|) in giving money, so also it is possible to pursue honour 
more or less than is right and also to seek it from the 
| 8 right source and in the right way. We blame a man 
| as ambitious if he seeks honour more than is right, or 
», from wrong sources ; we blame him as unambitious if 
) he does not care about receiving honour even on 
| 4noble grounds. _ But at another time we praise the 
_ ambitious man as manly and a lover of what is noble, 
\ or praise the unambitious man as modest and temper- 
.) ate, as we said in the first part of this work. The 
fact is that the expression ‘fond of’ so-and-so is 
~ ambiguous, and we do not always apply the word 
“fond of honour’ (ambitious) to the same thing ; 
when we use it as a term of praise, we mean ‘ more 
fond of honour than most men, but when as a 
reproach, “ more than is right.’ As the observance 
of the mean has no name, the two extremes 
dispute ‘as it were for the unclaimed estate. But 
where there is excess and deficiency there must 

5 also be a mean. Now men do seek honour both 
more and less than is right; it must therefore be 
possible also to do so rightly. It is therefore this 
nameless middle disposition in regard to honour that 
we really praise. Compared with ambition it appears 
unambitiousness, and compared with unambitious- 
ness it appears ambition: compared with both, it 

6 appears in a sense to be both. This seems to be 
true of the other virtues also ;. but in the present 
case the extremes appear to be opposed only to one 
another, because the middle character has no name. 
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'v Gentleness is the observance of the mean _ in Gentleness 
relation to anger. There is as a matter of fact iaoo” 
no recognized name for the mean in this respect— 
indeed there can hardly be said to be names for the 

||) extremes either—, so we apply the word Gentleness 

' to the mean though really it inclines to the side of 

( 2 the defect. This has no name, but the excess may 

be called a sort of Irascibility, for the emotion con- 

) 

3, cerned is anger, though the causes producing it are 

») many and various. 

He Now we praise a man who feels anger on the right 

i psroends and against the right persons, and also in 
\ the right manner and at the right moment and for 

a N) the right length of time. He may then be called 
gentle-tempered, if we take gentleness to be .a 
praiseworthy quality (for ‘ gentle’ really denotes a 

) calm temper, not led by emotion but only becoming 

’ angry in such a manner, for such causes and for such 

4 a length of time as principle may ordain ; although 
the quality is thought rather to err on the side of 
defect, since the gentle-tempered man is not prompt 
to seek redress for injuries, but rather inclined to 
forgive them). 

15 The defect, on the other hand, call it a sort of Lack of 
Lack of Spirit or what not, is blamed ; since those *?!"* 
who do not get angry at things at which it is right 
to be angry are considered foolish, and so are those 
who do not get angry in the right manner, at the 

6 right time, and with the right people. It is thought 

| that they do not feel or resent an injury, and that 
if a man is never angry he will not stand up for him- 
self; and it is considered servile to put up with an 

| insult to oneself or suffer one’s friends to be insulted. 

7. Excess also is possible in each of these ways, for 
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one can be angry with the wrong people, for the mxcess of 
wrong things, or more violently or more quickly So 
or longer than is right ; but not all these excesses forms. 
of temper are found in the same person. This would 
) be impossible, since evil destroys even itself, and 
_ when present in its entirety becomes unbearable. 
3 8 There are then first the Irascible, who get angry 
}) quickly and with the wrong people and for the 
*, Wrong things and too violently, but whose anger is 
) soon over. This last is the best point in their char- 
' acter, and it is due to the fact that they do not keep 
__ their anger in, but being quick-tempered display it 
} openly by retaliating, and then have done with 
} 9it. The excessively quick-tempered are Passionate ; 
they fly into a passion at everything and on all 
_10 occasions : hence their name. The Bitter-tempered 
on the other hand are implacable, and remain angry 
a long time, because they keep their wrath in ; 
whereas when a man retaliates there is an end of 
the matter: the pain of resentment is replaced 
by the pleasure of obtaining redress, and so his 
anger ceases. But if they do not retaliate, men 
continue to labour under a sense of resentment—for 
as their anger is concealed no one else tries to placate 
them either, and it takes a long time to digest one’s 
_ wrath within one. Bitterness is the most trouble- 
some form of bad temper both to a man himself 
11 and to his nearest friends. -Those who lose their 
temper at the wrong things, and more and longer 
than they ought, and who refuse to be reconciled 
without obtaining redress or retaliating, we call 
__ Harsh-tempered. 
12 We consider the excess to be more opposed to 
Gentleness than the defect, because it occurs more 
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frequently, human nature being more prone to seek 
redress than to forgive; and because the harsh- 
tempered are worse to live with than the unduly 
_ placable. 
)13 But what was said above “is also clear from what 
we are now saying ; it is not easy to define in what 
_ manner and with whom and on what grounds and 
}) how long one ought to be angry, and up to what 
*%) point one does right in so doing and where error 
begins. For he who transgresses the limit only a 
little is not held blameworthy, whether he errs on 
the side of excess or defect ; in fact, we sometimes 
| praise those deficient in anger and call them gentle- 
tempered, and we sometimes praise those who are 
harsh-tempered as manly, and fitted to command. 
It is therefore not easy to pronounce on principle 
what degree and manner of error is blameworthy, 
since this is a matter of the particular circumstances, 
and judgement rests with the faculty of perception. 
14 But thus much at all events is clear, that the middle 
disposition is praiseworthy, which leads us to be 
angry with the right people for the right things in 
the right manner and so on, while the various forms 
of excess and defect are blameworthy—when of 
slight extent, but little so, when greater, more, and 
when extreme, very blameworthy indeed. It is clear 
therefore that we should strive to attain the middle 
disposition. 
15 Let this be our account of the dispositions related 
_ to anger. 
vi In society and the common life and intercourse of Agreeable- 
conversation and business, some men are considered *** 
to be Obsequious; these are people who com- 
plaisantly approve of everything and never raise 
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objections, but think it a duty to avoid giving pain 

2 to those with whom they come in contact. Those 
on the contrary who object to everything and do 
not care in the least what pain they cause, are called ~ 

3 Surly or Peevish. Now it is clear that the dis- 
* positions described are blameworthy, and that the 
' middle disposition between them is praiseworthy— 
that is, the tendency to acquiesce in the right 
things, and likewise to disapprove of the right things, 
ai in the right manner. But to this no special name 
__ has been assigned, though it very closely resembles 
friendship ¢ ; 2; for he who exemplifies this middle dis- 
| position is the sort of man we mean by the expres- 
_ sion ‘a good friend,’ only that includes an element 
5 of affection. It differs from friendship in not possess- 
ing the emotional factor of affection for one’s associ- 
ates ; since a man of this character takes everything 

' in the right way not from personal liking or dislike, 
_ but from natural amiability. He will behave with 
the same propriety towards strangers and acquaint- 
ances alike, towards people with whom he is familiar 
and those with whom he is not—though preserving 
the shades of distinction proper to each class, since 

it is not appropriate to show the same regard or 

_ disregard for the feelings of friends and of strangers. 
“6 We have said then in general terms that he will 
behave in the right manner in society. We mean 
that in designing either to give pain or to contribute 
pleasure he will be guided by considerations of 
‘7honour and of expediency. For he seems to be 
concerned with pleasure and pain in social inter- 
course. He will disapprove of pleasures in which 
it is dishonourable or harmful to himself for him to 
join, preferring to give pain? ; and he will also dis- 
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approve of and refuse to acquiesce in a pleasure 
that brings any considerable discredit or harm to 
the agent, if his opposition will not cause much pain. 
8 And he will comport himself differently with men 

\ of high position and with ordinary people, with 

persons more and less well known to him, and 

similarly as regards other distinctions, assigning to 
aj each class the proper degree of deference, and, other 
things apart, preferring to join in the pleasures of 

) his companions and being reluctant to give pain ; 

but being guided by the consequences, that is to say, 

the effects on his and his friends’ credit or interest, 

}\ if these outweigh the pleasure he will give by com- 

_. pliance. Also he will give a small:amount of pain 
_ at the moment for the sake of a large amount of 
| pleasure in the future. 

| 9 Such is the middle character, although it has no 

/. name. The man who always joins in the pleasures 
of his companions, if he sets out to be pleasant for 
no ulterior motive, is Obsequious ; if he does so for 
the sake of getting something by it in the shape 
of money or money’s worth, he is a Flatterer. He 
that disapproves of everything is, as we said, Surly 
or Peevish. As the mean has no name, the extremes 
appear to be opposite to each other. 

Wii The observance of the mean between Boastfulness 
and Self-depreciation® has to do with almost the 
same things. It also is without a name; but it will 
be as well to discuss these unnamed excellences with 

_the rest, since we shall the better understand the 
“nature of the moral character if we examine its 
qualities one by one; and we shall also confirm our 
belief that the virtues are modes of observing the 
mean, if we notice how this holds good in every 
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instance. Now we have treated of behaviour in 
society with relation to giving pleasure and pain. 
Let us now discuss truthfulness and falsehood 
similarly displayed in word and deed, and in one’s 
) personal pretensions. 
2 As generally understood then, the boaster is a 
| man who pretends to creditable qualities that he 
i) does not possess, or possesses in a lesser degree 
3 than he makes out, while conversely the self- 
.) depreciator disclaims or disparages good qualities 
| 4that he does possess. Midway between them is 
the straightforward sort of man who is sincere both 
’\ in behaviour and in speech, and admits the truth 
) about his own qualifications without either exaggera- 
5 tion or understatement. Both Sincerity and. Insin- 
cerity may be practised with or without an ulterior 
) motive ; but when a man is acting without ulterior 
motive, his words, actions, and conduct always reflect 
6 his true character. Falsehood is in itself base and 
reprehensible, and truth noble and praiseworthy ; 
and similarly the sincere man who stands between 
the two extremes is praised, and the insincere of 
both kinds are blamed, more especially the boaster. 
Let us discuss both Sincerity and Insincerity, be- 
ginning with the former. 
7 We are speaking not of truthfulness in business 
_ relations, nor in matters where justice and injustice 
are concerned (for these matters would come under a 
different virtue “), but of cases where a man is truthful 
both in speech and conduct when no considerations 
of justice come in, from an habitual sincerity of 
8 disposition. Such sincerity may be esteemed a 
moral excellence ; for the lover of truth, who is 
truthful even when nothing depends on it, will 
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a fortiort be truthful when some interest is at stake, 
since having all along avoided falsehood for its own 
sake, he will assuredly avoid it when it is morally 
9 base ; and this is a disposition that we praise. The 
sincere man will diverge from the truth, if at all, in 
the direction of understatement rather than exaggera- 
tion ; since this appears in better taste, as all excess 
!) is offensive. 
°10 The man who pretends to more merit than he Boastful- 
) possesses for no ulterior object seems, it is true, to be °* 
a person of inferior character, since otherwise he 
would not take pleasure in falsehood ; but he appears 
/\1 to be more of a fool than a knave. When, on the 
| other hand, a man exaggerates his own merits to 
gain some object, if that object is glory or honour 
the boaster is not very seriously blamed, but if he 
boasts to get money or things that fetch money, 
12 this is more unseemly. Boastfulness is not a matter 
of potential capacity but of deliberate purpose ; a 
man is a boaster if he has a fixed disposition to boast 
—a boastful character. Similarly liars are divided 
into those who like lying for its own sake and those 
13 who lie to get reputation or profit. Those then 
who boast for the sake of reputation pretend to 
possess such qualities as are praised and admired ; 
those who do so for profit pretend to accomplishments 
that are useful to their fellows and also can be 
counterfeited without detection ; for instance,* pro- 
ficiency in prophecy, philosophy, or medicine. It’ is 
because these arts satisfy the two conditions specified 
that they are the commonest fields of quackery and 
imposture. 
14 Self-depreciators, who understate their own merits, Self-depre- 
seem of a more refined character, for we feel that the “*“ 
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1 dyAnpov K>, 2 6¢ Kb: 6é kal. 
3 [mpoorootpmero.] Vahlen: drapyovpevo. Asp., Hel. 
4 evkarappovnrorepo K>: eixarappbyyror: 


« Just as boastfulness is chiefly shown in pretending to 
qualities of value. 

> Aristotle regards the cheapness and simplicity of the 
Spartans’ dress as an affectation ; or perhaps the reference 
is to ‘ Laconizers ’ at Athens who affected Spartan manners. 
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motive underlying this form of insincerity is not gain 
but dislike of ostentation. These also * mostly. dis- 
own. qualities held in high esteem, as Socrates used 
15 todo. Those who disclaim merely trifling or obvious 
)) distinctions are called affected humbugs, and are 
_ decidedly contemptible ; and sometimes such mock 
humility seems to be really boastfulness, like the 
!, dress of the Spartans,’ for extreme negligence in 
» dress, as well as excessive attention to it, has a touch 
) 16 of ostentation. But a moderate use of self. ~deprecia-_ 
tion in matters not too commonplace and obvious 
has a not ungraceful air. 
| \l7 The boaster seems to be the opposite of the 
sincere man, because Boastfulness is worse than 
Self-depreciation. 
viii But life also includes relaxation, and one form of Wittiness. 
' relaxation is playful conversation. Here, too, we 
fee] that there is a certain standard of good taste in 
social behaviour, and a certain propriety in the sort 
of things we say and in our manner of saying them, 

_ and also in the sort of things we allow to be said to 
us; and it’ will also concern us whether those in 
whose company we speak or to whom we listen 

2 conform to the same rules of propriety. And it is 
clear that in these matters too it is possible either 
to exceed or to fall short of the mean. 

3 Those then who go to excess in ridicule are thought 
to ‘be buffoons and vulgar fellows, who itch to have 
their joke at all costs, and are more concerned to 
raise a laugh than to keep within the bounds of 
decorum and avoid giving pain to the object of their 
raillery. Those on the other hand who never by any 
chance say anything funny themselves and_ take 
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1 dyporko. KP: dypiou. 2 Kat: Kad ai rod L>, Kat ad'rod0 M>. 

: Kepday ? Richards. © ; 

4 un ampera K: wh & mpémer D', & mpéme LOM. 

5 «ay Burnet: xa. 

8 rovnrer: dxovcerar Zwinger, \éfer Coraes. 

9 eirpdredor, lit. ‘ turning well,’ nimble-witted. 
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_offence.at those who do, are considered. boorish and 
morose. Those who jest with good taste are called 
witty % or versatile—that is to say, full of good turns ; 
for such sallies seem to spring from the character, 
and we judge men’s characters, like their bodies, by 


| 4 their movements. Bat as matter. for ridicule is 


) witty and pass for clever fellows; though it is 


always ready to hand, and as most men are only too 
- fond of jokes and raillery, even buffoons are called 


clear from what has been said that Wit is different, 

5 and widely different, from Buffoonery.. The middle 
disposition is further characterized by, the quality 
of tact, the possessor of which will say, and allow to 
be said to him, only the sort of things that are suitable 
/ toa virtuous man and a gentleman : since there is a 
certain propriety in what such a man will say and 
hear in jest, and the jesting of a gentleman differs 
from that of a person of servile nature, as does that 

of an educated from. that of an uneducated man. 

6 The difference may be seen by comparing the old 
and the modern comedies ; the earlier dramatists 

_ found their fun in obscenity, the moderns prefer 
innuendo, which marks a great advance in decorum. 

7 Can we then define proper raillery by saying that its 
jests are never unbecoming to gentlemen, or that it 
avoids giving pain or indeed actually gives pleasure 

to its object ?. Or is it impossible to define anything 

so elusive ? for tastes differ as to what is offensive and 

“8 what amusing. Whatever rule we lay down, the 
same will apply to the things that a man should allow 
to be said to him, since we feel that deeds which a 
man permits to be ascribed to him he would not stop 
9 at actually doing. Hence a man will draw the line 
at some jokes ; for raillery is a sort of vilification, and 
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some forms of vilification are forbidden by law; per- 
haps some forms of raillery ought to be prohibited also. 

'0 The cultivated gentleman will therefore regulate his 
wit, and will be as it were a law to himself. 

a Such then is the middle character, whether he be Buffoonery. 

'ealled ‘ tactful” or ‘ witty.’ The buffoon-is one who 

cannot resist a joke ; he will not keep his tongue 

) off himself or anyone else, if he can raise a laugh, 

, and will say things which a man of refinement would 

\ never say, and some of which he would not even allow 
, to be said to him. The boor is of no use in playful .. oi. 

’ conversation: he contributes. nothing and. takes ness. 

my ekenes at everything ; yet relaxation and amuse- 

)ment seem to be a necessary element in life. 

i We have now discussed three modes of observing 
_ the mean in our behaviour, all of which are concerned 

\ with conversation or with common occupations of 

“some sort. They differ in that one is concerned . 
-with truthfulness and the others with being pleasant. 

Of the two that deal with pleasure, one is displayed 
in amusement, and the other in the general inter- 
course of life. 

«Modesty cannot properly be described as a virtue, Modesty. 
for it seems to be a feeling rather than a disposition ; 

2 at least it is defined as a kind of fear of disrepute, 
and in its effects it is analogous to the fear of danger ; 

_ for people who are ashamed blush, while those in 
fear of their lives turn pale; both therefore appear 
to be in a sense bodily affections, and this indicates 
a feeling rather than a disposition. 

} The feeling of modesty is not suitable to every 
age, but only to the young. We think it proper 
for the young to be modest, because as they live by 
feeling they often err, and modesty may keep them 
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in check ; and we praise young people when they 
are modest, though no one would praise an older 
man for being shamefaced, since we think he ought 
not to do anything of which he need be ashamed. 
4 For indeed the virtuous man does not feel shame, 
\§ if shame is the feeling caused by base actions ; since 
one ought not to do base actions (the distinction 
_ between acts really shameful and those reputed to 
» be so is immaterial, since one ought not to do either), 
b and so one never ought to feel shame. Shame is a 
- mark of a base man, and springs from a character 
/ capable of doing a shameful act. And it is absurd 
that, because a man is of such a nature that he is 
) ashamed if he does a shameful act, he should therefore 
think himself virtuous, since actions to cause shame 
must be voluntary, but a virtuous man will never 
7 voluntarily do a base action. Modesty can only be 
virtuous conditionally—in the sense that a good man 
would be ashamed if he were to do so and so; but the 
virtues are not conditional. And though shameless- 
ness and not shrinking from shameful actions is base, 
this does not prove that to be ashamed when one 
3 does base actions is virtuous—any more than Self- 
restraint is a virtue, and not rather a mixture of 
‘virtue and vice. But this will be explained later.* 
Let us now speak of Justice. 


2 In Bk. vu. 
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Tov Sixatiwy elol, Kal ad’ is SuKaompayovo. Kal 
BovddAovra. ta Sixavas tov adroy dé Tpdmov Kal 
mept adixias, ap As aduxobot Kai BovdAovrar ra, 10 
dduca. 810 Kal nuiy mpOrov ws ev timw dvro0- 

4Kelc0w Tatra. ovd€ yap Tov abrov exel TpdToV 
emi Te TOV emioTnav Kal Suvdjewy Kal emt THV 


2 In what follows 6d:xaoc¥vy is found to possess both 
the wider meaning of Righteousness in general, covering 
all right conduct in relation to others, and the narrower 
sense of the virtue of right conduct in relation to others 
where gain or loss (whether to the agent or to other parties) 
is involved. dvcaroodvn in this narrower sense is the 
special Moral Virtue which is the subject of Book V.; 
it would be described in English sometimes as Justice, some- 
times as Honesty or uprightness. The related adjectives and 
verbs have various connotations connected with the various 
meanings of dcacocvvy both in its wider and in its narrower 
usage. For instance, 7a olka, means sometimes ‘ just 
acts ’ in the English sense, sometimes any acts in conformity 
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}) Tn regard to Justice * and Injustice, we have to Bk. v. The 


fi i _ Moral 
enquire what sort of actions precisely they are con- vires 


cerned with, in what sense Justice is the observance concluded : 


of a mean, and whatare the, extremes between which 2°49°%.., 


(that which is just is a mean. Our enquiry may eos 
Sti 
follow the same procedure as our preceding investiga- their ° 


eons. various 
| - Now we observe that everybody means by Justice oe 
that moral disposition which renders men apt to do 

just things, and which causes them to act justly and 

to wish what is just ; and similarly by Injustice that 
disposition which makes men act unjustly and wish 
what is unjust. Let us then assume this definition 

‘to start with as broadly correct. 

The fact is that it is not the same with dispositions 

‘as with sciences and faculties. It seems that the 


with the law, sometimes ‘rights’ or ‘claims,’ i.e, any 

‘consideration which by law, equity, or custom, certain 
persons have a right to expect from certain others. Or 
“again dé.ceiy means not only to act unjustly, or dishonestly, 
but also to do, or have done, any wrongful injury to another, 
or any wrongful or illegal act, and so, as a legal term, to 
be guilty of a breach of the law. 

Tn translating however, if the connexion of all these 
various meanings in the writer’s mind is to be represented, 
it seems necessary to keep the words ‘ justice,’ ‘ injustice,’ 
-ete., throughout, in spite of their occasional unsuitability to 
‘the context. 
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1 @drepoy ..... Odrepoy I. 2 kal # ddicla om. MbOb, 
3 7 ouwvuula Thurot, 


@ For instance, medicine studies both bealth and disease. 
Cf. c. ix. 16. 

> 7.¢., it does not also mean walking lame... 
es Because a faculty or science is the same for opposite 
things. : 

a Literally * that which has to do with good condition,’ : 
the word here slightly shifts its meaning, for just above it 
meant ‘ that which is in good condition.’ 
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same faculty or science deals with opposite things? ; 
_ buta disposition or condition which produces a certain 
‘result does not also produce the opposite results ; 
for example, health does not give rise to unhealthy 
actions, but only to healthy ones: healthy walking 
means walking as a healthy man walks.? 
5 Hence’ sometimes the nature of one ‘of two 
opposite dispositions is inferred from the other, some- 
) times dispositions are known from the things in 
) Which they are found ; for instance, if we know what 
? good bodily condition is, we know from this’ what 
bad condition is as well, but we also know what good 
=) eect is from bodies in good condition, and know 
\what bodies are in good condition from knowing 
) what good condition is. Thus, supposing good condi- 
- tion is firmness of flesh, bad condition must be 
_flabbiness of flesh, and a diet. productive of good 
condition 4 must be a diet producing firmness of flesh. 
3 Also, if one of two correlative groups of words is 
used in several senses, it follows as a rule that the 
other is used in several senses too: for example, if 
“just” has more than one meaning, so also has 
“unjust ’ and ‘ Injustice.’ Now it appears that the 
_term Justice and Injustice are used in several senses, 
‘but as the equivocal uses are closely connected, 
the equivocation is not detected; whereas in the 
ease of widely different things called by a common 
name, the equivocation is comparatively obvious : for 
example (the difference being considerable when 
‘it is one of external form), the equivocal use of the 
word kleis (key) to denote both the bone? at the 
base of the neck and the instrument with which 
we lock our doors. 


© The clavicle (clavis, a key), or collar-bone. 
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@ The word taos means both ‘ equal’ and ‘ equitable” 
or ‘ fair.’ 

> Here some mss. add ‘ Also a law-breaker, for this, law- 
breaking or else unfairness, includes all injustice and is a 
common term for all injustice.’ 
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_. Let us then ascertain in how many senses a man 
is said to be “ unjust.’ Now the term‘ unjust’ is held 
to apply both to the man who breaks the law and 
the man who takes more than his due, the unfair ¢ 

man. Hence it, is clear that the law-abiding man 

-and the fair man will both be just. ‘The just’ 

“ttherefore means that which is lawful and that which 

is equal or fair, and ‘the unjust ’ means that which 

ks illegal and that which is unequal or unfair. 

"Again, as the unjust man is one who takes the 
)Jarger share, he will be unjust in respect of good 
ithings ; not all good things, but those on which good 
yand bad fortune depend. These though always good 
in the absolute sense, are not always. good for a 
‘particular person. Yet these are the goods men 
pray for and pursue, although they ought not to do 
so; they ought, while choosing the things that are 
»good for them, to pray that what is good absolutely 
may also be good for them. 

The unjust man does not however always choose 
the larger share: of things that, speaking absolutely, 
are bad he chooses the smaller share ; but neverthe- 
‘less he is thought to take more than his due, because 
the lesser of two evils seems in a sense to be a good, 
and taking more than one’s due means taking more 
shan one’s due of good. Let us call him ‘ unfair,’ 
“or that is a comprehensive term, and includes both 
‘aking too much of: good things and too little of 
vad things.? 

Again, we saw that the law-breaker is unjust and 
The law-abiding man just. It is therefore clear that 
ul lawful things are just in one sense of the word, for 
what is lawful is decided by legislature, and the 
several decisions of the legislature we call rules of 
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1 Spengel. 2 Kar’ dperiy om. K>: 4) kar’ dperiv T° 
3 *yted. : é (éo7rl TM? Ald.). 


& kat: ne\ela paduora et terela 8 éotty ‘inter se mutanda 
Jackson. 


* According to a scholiast, this is a quotation, slightly 


altered, from the lost play Melanippe of Euripides (fr. 490 
Dindorf). 
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13 justice. Now all the various pronouncements of the 


law aim either at the common interest of all, or at 
the interest of a ruling class determined either by 
excellence or in some other similar way ; so that in 
one of its senses the term ‘just’ is applied to any- 
thing that produces and preserves the happiness, 


_or the component parts of the happiness, of the 


political community. 

_ But the law also prescribes certain conduct: the 
conduct of a brave man, for example not to desert 
one’s post, not to run away, not to throw down one’s 
arms; that of a temperate man, for example not 
to commit adultery or outrage; that of a gentle 
man, for example not to strike, not to speak evil ; 
and so with actions exemplifying the rest of the 
virtues and vices, commanding these and forbidding 
those—rightly if the law has been rightly enacted, 
not so well if it has been made at random. 

Justice then in this sense is perfect Virtue, though 
with a qualification, namely that it is displayed 
towards others. This is why Justice is often thought 
to be the chief of the virtues, and more sublime ‘ or 
than the evening or the morning star ’*; and we 


_ have the proverb— 


In Justice is all Virtue found in sum. 


And Justice is perfect virtue because it is the practice 
of perfect virtue ;. and perfect in a special degree,? 


because its possessor can practise his virtue towards 
others and not merely by himself; for there are 


many who can practise virtue in their own private 
affairs but cannot do so in their relations with another. 


> In the mss. the words ‘in a special degree’ follow 
* perfect ’ in the line before. 
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Plato’ s Republic, 343 c. 
& Cf. vi. viii. 1. 
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16 This is why we approve the saying of Bias, ‘ Office 
will show a man’; for in office one is brought into 
relation with others and becomes a member of a 

\ community. 

17. The same reason, namely that it involves relation- 

‘+ ship with someone else, accounts for the view 4 that 

Justice alone of the virtues is ‘ the good of others,’ 

) because it does what is for the advantage of another, 

#8 either a ruler or an associate. As then the worst 

} man is he who practises vice towards his friends as 

i well as in regard to himself, so the best is not he who 
practises: virtue in regard to himself but he who 
') practises it towards others ; for that is a difficult task. 

9 Justice in this sense then is not a part of Virtue, 
but the whole of Virtue ; and its opposite Injustice 

20 is not a part of Vice but the whole of Vice (the dis- 

» tinction between Virtue and Justice in this sense 
being clear from what has been said: they are the 
same quality of mind, but differently conceived ° ; 
regarded as displayed in relation to others, this 
quality is Justice, regarded simply as a disposition 

_, of a certain kind, it is Virtue). 

1 What we are investigating, however, is the Justice Justiceand 

- which is a part of Virtue, since we hold that there te ee 
is such.a thing as Justice in this sense ; and similarly sense. 
we are investigating Injustice in the particular sense. 

2 The existence of the latter is proved by the following 
considerations: (1) When a man displays the other 
vices—for instance, throws away his shield, from 
Cowardice, or uses abusive language, from Bad 

Temper, or refuses to assist a friend with money, 
from. Meanness—though he: acts unjustly, he is not 
taking more than his share of anything; whereas 
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when a man takes more than his share, it is frequently 
not due to any of these vices, and certainly not to 
all of them, yet nevertheless the action does display 
some vice, since we blame it; in fact it displays the 
peace of Injustice. Therefore there is another sort 
‘of Injustice, which is a part of Injustice in the 
‘universal sense, and there is something unjust which 
is a part of the unjust in general, or illegal.. (2) 
, Again, suppose two men to commit adultery, one for 
9} profit, and gaining by the act, the other from desire, 
‘}\ and having to pay, and so losing by it: then the 
_} latter would be deemed to be a profligate rather 
4) than a man who takes more than his due, while the 
ormer would be deemed unjust, but not profligate ; 
‘clearly therefore it is being done for profit that 
1}, makes the action unjust. (3) Again, whereas all 
other unjust acts are invariably ascribed to some 
‘particular vice—for example, adultery is put down 
to Profligacy, desertion from the ranks to Cowardice, 
‘assault to Anger—an unjust act by which a man 
has profited is not attributed to any vice except 
Injustice. 

Hence it is manifest that there is another sort of 
Injustice besides universal Injustice, the former being 
a part of the latter. It is called by the same name 
‘because its definition falls in the same genus, both 
sorts of Injustice being exhibited in a man’s relation 
to others; but whereas Injustice in the particular 
sense is concerned with honour or money or security, 
or whatever term we may employ to include all these 
things, its motive being the pleasure of gain, In- 
justice in the universal sense is concerned with all 
the things that are the sphere of Virtue. 

Thus it is clear that there are more kinds of 
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Justice than one, and that the term has another 
meaning besides Virtue as a whole. We have then 
to ascertain the nature and attributes of Justice in 
this special sense. 
8 Now we have distinguished two meanings of ‘ the 
unjust,’ namely the unlawful and the unequal or 
‘) unfair, and two meanings of ‘ the just,’ namely the 
, i lawful and the equal or fair. Injustice then, in the 
: || sense previously mentioned, corresponds to the mean- 
9 ing ‘unlawful’; but since the unfair is not the same 
/ as the unlawful, but different from it, and related 
// to it as part to whole (for not everything unlawful is 
»; unfair, though everything unfair is unlawful), so also 
* | the unjust and Injustice in the particular sense are 
~~ not the same as the unjust and Injustice in the 
universal sense, but different from them, and related 
to them as part to whole ; for Injustice in this sense 
is a part of universal Injustice, and similarly the 
Justice we are now considering is a part of universal 
Justice. We have therefore to discuss Justice and 
Injustice, and the just and unjust, in the particular 
sense. 

10 We may then set aside that Justice which is co- 
extensive with virtue in general, being the practice 
of virtue in general towards someone else, and that 
Injustice which is the practice of vice in general 
towards someone else. It is also clear how we should 
define what is just and unjust in the corresponding 
senses. For the actions that spring from virtue in 
general are in the main identical with the actions 
that are according to law, since the law enjoins 
conduct displaying the various particular virtues 
and forbids conduct displaying the various particular 

vices. Also the regulations laid down for the educa- 
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1 érépou: érépw ? Ramsauer. 


« This topic is discussed in Politics m1. Under certain 
forms of government the good man in the moral sense 
may not be a good citizen, that is, a citizen who will help 
to maintain the constitution. 

» “ Involuntary.’ here means lacking the consent of one 
of the parties. 

° In c. iv. below, the writer gives no illustration of the 
operation of Corrective Justice in Voluntary Transactions, 
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tion that fits a man for social life are the rules pro- 
|. ductive of virtue in general. As for the education 
of the individual as such, that makes a man simply a 
good man, the question whether this is the business 
of Political Science or of some other science must 


\ 


)be determined later : for it would seem that to be a 
, good man is not in every case the same thing as to be 
a good citizen.? 
) Particular Justice on the other hand, and that 
swhich is just in the sense corresponding to it, is 
| \divided into two kinds. One kind is exercised in 
the distribution’ of honour, wealth, and the other 
divisible assets of the community, which may be 
‘allotted among its members in equal or unequal 
| shares. The other kind is that which supplies a 
corrective principle in private transactions. This Cor- 
’ rective Justice again has two sub-divisions, corre- 
‘sponding to the two classes of private transactions, 
|'those which are voluntary and those which are in- 
voluntary.? Examples of voluntary transactions are 
selling, buying, lending at interest, pledging, lending 
without interest, depositing, letting for hire ; these 
transactions being termed voluntary because they 
| are voluntarily entered upon.® Of involuntary trans- 
‘actions some are furtive, for instance, theft, adultery, 
poisoning, procuring, enticement of slaves, assassina- 
tion, false witness ; others are violent, for instance, 
_assault, imprisonment, murder, robbery with violence, 
‘maiming, abusive language, contumelious treatment. 
Now since an unjust man is one who is unfair, and 
the unjust is the unequal, it is clear that corresponding 
to the unequal there is a mean, namely that which 


but he is clearly thinking of actions at law for damages 
resulting from breach of contract. See c. iv. 13 note. 
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edaxiorous. 
1 Ramsauer: kal mpés 7: om. K>, Kal tiolv om. LY, 
2 Richards. . ‘Scaliger, 


4 [7a éy ols] om. KY: ra ols Richards., 

5 éfe. Richards: éyec. 

® [brdpxew] om, OP: Kar’ délay twa deity civar Kb, 

2 These words appear to be an interpolation. 
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is equal ; for every action admitting of more and less 
' admits of the equal also. If then the unjust is the 
unequal, the just is the equal—a view that commends 
itself to all without proof; and since the equal is a 
Raat the just will be a sort of mean too. Again, 
Jequality involves two terms at least. It accordingly 
follows not only (a) that the just is a mean and equal 
_{and relative to something and just for certain 
persons 2], but also (6) that, as a mean, it implies 
‘certain extremes between whieh it lies, namely the 
more and the less ; (c) that, as equal, it implies two 
shares that are equal ; and (d) that, as just, it implies 
‘certain persons for whom it is just. It follows 
‘therefore that justice involves at least four terms, 
“namely, two persons for whom it is just.and two 
} shares which are just. And there will be the same 
; equality between the shares as between the persons, 
‘since the ratio between the shares will be equal to 
‘the ratio between the persons; for if the persons 
are not equal, they will not have equal shares ; it is 
-when equals possess or are allotted unequal shares, 
or persons not equal equal shares, that quarrels and 
complaints arise. 

This is also clear from the principle of assignment 
by desert. All are agreed that justice in distributions 
must be based on desert of some sort, although they 
do not all mean the same sort of desert ; democrats 
make the criterion free birth ; those of oligarchical 
sympathies wealth, or in other cases birth; up- 
holders of aristocracy make it virtue. .Justice is 
‘therefore a sort of proportion ; for proportion is not 
_a property of numerical quantity only, but of quantity 
‘in general, proportion being equality of ration, and 
involving four terms at least. 
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ARISTOTLE 


(H pev oby Sunpneevn ore ev _Térrapar, dijrov, 


ad, Kal 1 ovvexns’ TO yap evi ws dvol XpArat 
Kal dls Adyet, ofov ws Fi tod A* apos tv Tod B,* 


ovTws Kat 7 Tod B* apdos tiv Tod I*. dis ody 7 


tod B’ elpyrar: wor eav % Tod B* reOH Sis,’ 
TéTTapa é€oTa Ta avddoya.) 

” V3 \ A / > / > , 

Eort 87° Kai To Sixatov ev TeTTapow eAaxtorors, 
Kal oO Aéeyos 6 adres. Sujpavraet yap opotws ofs 
TE Kal a: éorau dpa. as 0 7p@Tos Opos mpos TOV 
deUTEpov, ovTwWS 6 TpliTOS Mpos TOY TETapToOV, 
kal evadAa€ dpa, ws 6 mp@tos mpdos Tov TpiTov, 


€ 4 \ \ 2 ¢ \ \ 
oO dedrepos FEARS. TOV lg e Fiibies Kat TO 


d)ov 7™pos 70 Odovs Grep> 7 voy ovvdudcer, 
Kav odres owe, Sucateos ovvdvacer. % dpa 
Tob mpwrov Spov TH Tpitw Kal Tod Sevrépov 
T® teraptw ovlev&is To ev dSiavopH Sikaidy éort, 
Kal pécov To Sdikatov Todr eort Tod mapa® To 
> 4 \ A > 4 / \ \ la 
dvdAoyov: To yap avddoyov péoov, To Se diKatov 
avdAoyov. 


1A B I (et fort. rod identidem secludendum) Burnet: a 6 
7 vulg., mpwrov, devrépov, rpirov K>, 

2 édy 7d devrepoy dis TeO7 KY. 3 oy ed.: dé. 

* Sinpyrar KY: dunpjcOw vel diypjcbwoar ? ed. 

5 darep ? Bywater. 

5 rod mapa: 7d rapa KP, <rd 8 ddixoy> 7d mapa T, Bywater. 


« A ‘discrete proportion’ means one in which the two 
ratios are disconnected, being between different terms, 
whereas in a ‘ continuous proportion’ they have one term 
in common. 

> Here the lecturer displayed a diagram. 

¢ Here was another diagram (one would expect. the 
sentence to run ‘ Let two lines representing . . . have been 
similarly divided’). Two segments, A and B, of one line 
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9 (That a discrete proportion® has four terms is 
plain, but so also has a continuous proportion, since 
‘it treats one term as two, and repeats it: for ex- 
ample,? as the line A is to the line B, so is the line B 
to the line C; here the line B is mentioned twice, 
\ so that if it be counted twice, there will be four 
“ proportionals.) 
40 ~=Thus the just also involves four terms at least, and 
), the ratio between the first pair of terms is the same 
; as that between the second pair. For the two lines 
‘) representing the persons and shares are similarly 
Bal divided °; then, as the first term is to the second, 
so is the third to the fourth ; and hence, by alterna- 
) tion, as the first is to the sods so is the second to 
| the fourth ; and therefore also, as the first is to. the 7 
second, so is the sum of the first and third to the sum 
, of the second and fourth. Now this is the com- 
_ bination effected by a distribution of shares, and the 
-' combination is a just one, if persons and shares are 
7 added together in this way. The principle of Dis- 
tributive Justice, therefore, is the conjunction of the 
first term of a proportion with the third and of the 
second with the fourth; and the just in this sense 
is a mean between two extremes that are dispro- 
portionate,” since the proportionate is a mean, and 
the just is the proportionate. 


_ represented two persons, two segments, C and D, of another 
their. shares. It is shown that, if A:B:C:D, then 
A+C:B+D::A:B, 4e., if the shares are ‘proportioned 
to the persons, their relative condition after receiving them 
will be the same as it was before. 

@ j.¢., A’s just share lies between too large a share and too 
small a one, too large and too small here meaning more 
or less than is proportionate to A’s claim. Of. m. vi. 4 
note ¢ and 7. 
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a t A 
13 (Kadobor dé rH Tovadray avadoylay yewmeTpuKnv 
ob pabnparuicot: ev yap 7H yewper puch oup- 
Baives Kat TO OAov mpos TO OAov Omrep EKaTEpOV 
4 * 
14 pos EKATEPOV.—E€OTL 8 ob ouvex7s QavTn 
a o e 
dvadoyia: od yap ylvetar els dpibud cpos, @ 
Kal 0.) 
St: a > 
To pev obv Sixaov toro’ To avddoyov, To § 
4 \ \ \ aL oy. 1 ws & \ 
adiKov TO Tapa TO avddoyov. yiverat apa TO 
\ ‘4 A \ Lf A ION ~ a 
pev mA€ov TO O€ EXarToV: OTep Kal emi THY Epywv 
, ¢ ‘ A > ~ / wv c > 
ovpPaiver: 6 pev yap aduK@v, mdéov exer, 6 8 
15 dduxovpevos Aarrov Tob ayabod: émi S€ Tod KaKod 
> / > > ~ \ 4 t NF z 
dvarradiw* ev ayalod yap Aéy@ yiverat To EAarTov 
cd \ A ‘ a of “y \ \ 
16 KaKov mpos Td peilov KaKdv- €oTt yap TO éAaTTOV 
a ~ ‘ 
KaKOV paMov aiperov. Too Beebe 6 TO 8° pia 
dyabor, Kal TO 4aAAov peilov. 
17» To pev ody év eidos Tob Sixaiov Tobr’ éoriv. 


iv To dé Aourov .€v. 7d. dvopPwriKdv, 6 yiverau ev 
Tots ovvadAdypact Kal tots éxovolois Kal tots 
> , ~ A ‘ ia m” ™ ” 

2 dkovolots. ‘TodTo 5é TO Sixatov aAAo eldos exer 
TOU mpoTépov. TO pev yap dtaveunTiKoY SikaLov 

~ ~ > , 
Tov Kowdv del Kata THY dvadoyiay €oTl THY 
> ~ 
eipnuevny (Kal yap amo xpnudtwy Kowdv éav 
, 
ylyyntat % Svavouy, €orar Kata tov Adyov. Tov 


adrov oviep exovot mpos aAAnAa Ta ciceveybevra), 


A A LA A > , ~ if Y 5 
Kal TO GduKoV TO avTiKEiwevoy TH SiKaiw To’T@ 
> nn G 
37apa To avdAoyov éoTw: TO 8 e& Tois ouv- 
4 , 3} \ ” 
adrAdypacr Sixavov €oTi ev igoy Tt, Kal TO a- 


4 We call this a proportion simply: cf. c. iv. 3 and note.: 
272 ; 
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“3 (This kind of proportion is termed by mathe- 
maticians geometrical proportion’; for a geometrical 
proportion is one in which the sum of the first and 
third terms will bear the same ratio to the sum of 

} the second and fourth as one term of either pair 

'4 bears to the other term.—Distributive justice is 

') not a continuous proportion, for its second and third 

/,,terms, a person and a share, do not constitute a 

-)single term.) 

iy The just in this sense is therefore the proportionate, 

}’and the unjust is that which violates proportion. 

) The unjust’ may therefore be either too much or too 

i , little ; and this is what we find in fact, for when 

' injustice is done, the doer has too much and the 

5 sufferer too little of the good in question ; though 

, vice versa in the case of an evil, because a lesser evil 

'} in comparison with a greater counts as a good, since 

‘the lesser of two evils is more dele than the 

greater, but what is desirable is good, and the more 

desirable it is, the greater good it is. 
This then is one kind of Justice. 


The remaining kind is Corrective Justice, which Corrective 
Justice. 
operates in private transactions, both voluntary 
and involuntary. This justice is of a different sort 
from the preceding. For justice in distributing 
common property always conforms with the propor- 
tion we have described (since when a distribution is 
made from the common stock, it will follow the 
‘same ratio as that between the amounts which the 
several persons have contributed to the common 
stock) ; ; and the injustice opposed to justice of this 
‘kind is a violation of this proportion. But the just 
‘in private transactions, although it is the equal in a 
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duKov dytcov, adn od Kara TiV dvaoyiav exelyny 11 

d\Aa, kara, THY dpuluntoxiy. odbev yap Suadeper, 

el emruetkns padhov dmeorepnaev H paddros é emueuch, 

ovd ef ejwoixevoev emrLerKyS uv) padros: adda, mpos 

Tob B\aBous THY Suapopay jovov Brérree 6 vopos, 

Kal xphrar ws loos, el 6 pev adduced 6 8 a- 
4 Suxetrar, Kal et eBrarpev 6 de BéBrarrat. ware 
TO douKov robro dvuov ov iodlew _ Teuparau 6 
SukaorTHs* Kal yap orav 6 pev mAnyh 6 dé maTdén, 
) Kat Krelvn 6 8 azrobdvn, Sujpytar To maBos 
Kal 7 mpatis <is avica: GAA meipdrar TH Snuig 1 
ioalew, aparpav TO Képoos.” (Acyerau yap ws 
amas <tmely emt Tois Towovrols, Kav el py Tow 
oiketov dvoua ein, TO Kepdos, olov TH marakavtt, 

A e / ~ 4 > > big ~ 
Kat 7 Cypia r@ tabdvre: ad’ Grav ye perpnOA 

A / a \ \ t \ \ / 

To md0os, KaAdeirar TO pev Cnpia TO dé Képdos.) 
@ote Tod prev mAelovos Kat éeAdtTovos 7d toov 
, \ A , A € ‘4 \ A ta 
péoov, TO dé Kepdos Kal 7% Cyula TO pev mAé€ov 1 
\ ea > f \ A a «2? lol / 

To 8 €Aatrov evavtiws, TO wev Tod ayalod mA€ov 
tod Kakod 8 éAatrov Képdos, To 8 évaytiov 
Cnuia: dv Hv péoov To toov, 6 A€yomev elvar 
Sikaov? woTe TO emavopJwrikoyv Sikavov dav ely 
TO pécov Cynuias Kat Képdovs. 
1 7d xépdos Richards: rod xépdous. 


oO 


Or 


for) 


4 That is, two pairs of terms (e.g. 1, 3; 7, 9), of which 
the second term exceeds the first by the same amount as 
the fourth exceeds the third. We do not call this a pro- 
portion at all, but, if also the third term exceeds the second 
by the same amount (e.g. 1, 3, 5, 7), an arithmetical progres- 
sion. 

> For Corrective Justice the merits of the parties are 
immaterial. 

¢ Againa diagram is employed, ¢f. c. iii. 9, 10, and 
infra, § 8. @ ¢mula has both senses. 
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sense (and the unjust the unequal), is not the equal 
according to geometrical but according to arithmetical 
proportion.” For it makes no difference ® whether 
a good man has defrauded a bad man or a bad 
one a good one, nor whether it is a good or a bad 
man that has committed adultery ; the law looks 
only at the degree of damage done, treating the 
arties as equal, and merely asking whether one 
has done and the other suffered injustice, whether 
ene inflicted and the other has sustained damage. 

ence the unjust being here the unequal, the judge 
endeavours to equalize it: inasmuch as when one 
man has received and the other has inflicted a blow, 
pr one has killed and the other been killed, the line ¢ 
representing the suffering and doing of the deed is 
divided into unequal parts, but the judge endeavours 
to make them equal by the penalty or loss@he i imposes, 
aking away the gain. (For the term ‘ gain’ is used 
in a general way to apply to such cases, even though 
it is not strictly appropriate to some of them, for 
=xample to a person who strikes another, nor is‘ loss ’ 
uppropriate to the victim in this case ; but at all 
events the results are called ‘loss’ and ‘ gain’ re- 
spectively when the amount of the damage sustained 
somes to be estimated.) Thus, while the equal is 
2 mean between more and less, gain and loss are at 
mee both more and less in contrary ways, more 
rood and less evil being gain and more evil and less 
rood loss; and as the equal, which we pronounce 
‘0 be just, is, as we said, a mean between them, it 
ollows that Justice in Rectification ® will be the 
nean between loss and gain. 

¢ A slightly different term is here introduced, but 


Bparently without difference of meaning. 
2h 
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7 Aw Kat érav dudioByrdow, emi rov dSiKaorTHy 20 | 
karapevyovow* TO 0° emt Tov SiKaorHy lévar ievas 
éorly emt To Sixaovs 6 yap diKaoTis PBovAerat 
civat olov dikaov euisvyov. Kat Cntrobor dikaorip 
pEoov, Kat Kadotow évioe peodious, ws ear. rod 
[éoou TUXwWOL, TOD. Sucaiov TEVES/LEVOL. peoov 

8 dpa Te TO. Sixatov, elzrep Kal 6 Siucaorys. 6 de 25 
Sucaorns éravicol, Kal wo7rep YPapeAs ets dvica 
TETHNLEVS, @ TO pcilov THHMA THs Tuwoelas 
UITEPEXEL, Toor’ ddetie Kal tH €Adrrove THNpaTe 
mpooeUnkev. drav de Sdixa, ‘SarpeO'j 70. Odov, 
ToTe acw exew | rd abrv," drav AdBwor To 

gtoov. [ro 8 tgov* péoov eotl rod® peilovos Kai 
eAdtrovos Kara THY apiOunrKny dvahoyiav. | Sua 20 
Tovro Kal ovoudleras diKaov, ore dixa eoriv, — 
womep dv el tis elsror dixatov, Kal 6 Sidsorte A 

10 dwyaorHs.* emrav yap dvo towv adaipeOR aro — 
Barépov, Tpos Odrepov dé mpooreOh, (Svat Tovrots } 
drrepeyxet Oarepov- él yap dbnpeOn per, ya) mpoo- 
ereO dé, ev dy povov UITEPELVeEV. Tob pecou 14 
dpa evi, Kal TO pecov <tod>* ad’ od adnpebn — 

11 evi. ToUTW dpa yveprodper th te adedciy Set 
dnd tod mAdov EXOVTOS, Kad Tt mpoobetvar TOS 
Zrarrov éxovre: & pev yap TO pecov dmepexer, — 

1. ra avrév Coraes : 76 adrod. 


276.0 toov. . . dvadoylay infra post dixaorts tr: Rassay. 
3 7od ? Richards: rfs. ; 4 Zell. 


@ In the mss. this sentence follows the next one. 

> If a=b, then (6+n)-(a-—n)=2n, and (6+n)-a=n, ~ 
and eM SE RCM O 
Aristotle, of course, eres the quantities by lines, 
not algebraically. 
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_ This is why in cases of dispute men have recourse 
ito a judge. To go to a judge is to go to justice, 
for the ideal judge is so to speak justice personified. 
Also; men require a judge to be a middle term or 
| edium—indeed in some places judges are called 
mediators—, for they think that if they get the mean 
they will get what is just. Thus the just is a 
sort of mean, inasmuch as the judge is a medium 
‘between the litigants. 
| Now the judge restores equality ; if we represent 
the matter by a line divided into two unequal parts, 
he takes away from the greater segment that portion 
iby which it exceeds one-half of the whole line, and 
ids it to the lesser segment. When the whole has 
‘been divided into two halves, people then say that 
they ‘have their own,’ having got what is equal. 
|» This is indeed the origin of the word dikaion (just) : 
»t means dicha (in half), as if one were to pronounce 
‘t dichaion ; and a. dikast (judge) is a dichast (halver). 
The equal is a mean by way of arithmetical proportion 
detween the greater and the less. For when of two 
equals ® a part is taken from the one and added 
so the other, the latter will exceed the former by 
“Swice that part, since if it had been taken from the 
one but not added to the other, the latter would 
xceed the former by once the part in question only. 
‘Therefore the latter will exceed the mean by once 
jhe part, and the mean will exceed the former, 
rom which the part was taken, by once that part. 
is process then will enable us to ascertain what 
e ought to take away from the party that has too 
uch and what to add to the one that has too little : 
e must add to the one that has too little the amount 
thereby the mean between them exceeds him, 
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Toto mpooleivar det TO éAatrov eXOVTL, os 
12 Umepexer ar, aderely amo Tob peyiorou. ioat at 
ep’ av AA BB rr adArjAas* ato rhs AA 
depnpnades vo AE, Katt mpooxetobw 7) if is TO ep 
@ VA, dorte SX q ATT Ths HA Urrepexer TO 
ra Kal TO TZ: ris dpa BB 7 PA. [gor 
be Kal emt TOV dMuv Texv@v Todo: dynpodyro 
yap dy, el py errotet TO Toudv, Kat dagov Kal ofoy 
Kal TO maoxXoV, émacxe TOOTO Kal ToGobTOV Kal 
ToLodrov. | 

13 "EdjAvbe S€ Ta dvopara Tatra, 4 Te Cyuia Kal 
TO Képdos, ek THS Exovciov dAdayis: TO ev yap 
mA€ov €xew i TO, éavrob Kepoaivety Aéyerau, TO 
8 édarrov t&v e& dpyis Enprodoban, olov ev T@ 
wvetobat Kal movhety Kal ev daois aAXous aevav 

14 dédwxev 6 vopos: drav 8€ pnte mAdov pir’ 
éAarrov GAN atta dv abradv yévynta, Ta adTav 
pac exyew Kal ovre Cnurodoba odre Kepdaiveuw. 
wate Kepdous Twos Kal Cnuias pécov 7d Sikatdv — 
€oTt TOV Tapa TO EKoVolov, TO loov ExEW Kal 
mMpOTepov Kal VoTEpov. 

v Aoxe? S€ Tit Kal TO aytumerovOds elvau amAds 
Sixaov, womep of IlvBaydpevor epacav: wpilovro 
yap amAds 76 Sixatov 7d dvtimemovOds GdAw. 

2 To & ayvrimemovbos odk édapudrres ovr’ emt Td 


1 [éort. . . rovodroy] Muretus (=1133 a 14-16). 
@ j,2., the party that has too much. 
b A E A’ 
B B’ 
Dsln Conta as 


The writer intends both CD and CF to be equal to AE. 
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and take away from the greatest of the three the 
2 amount by which the mean is exceeded by him, Let 
the lines’ AA’, BB’, CC’ be equal to one another ; 
let the segment AE be taken away from the line 
., AA’, and let the segment CD be added to the 
) line CC’, so that the whole line DCC’ exceeds the 
» line EA’ by CD+CF; then DCC’ will exceed BB’ 
hi by CD.e 
3 The terms ‘loss’ and ‘ gain’ in these cases are 
|) borrowed from the operations of voluntary exchange. 
ey There, to have more than one’s own is called gaining, 
) and to have less than one had at the outset is called 
), losing, as for instance in buying and selling, and 
“4 all other transactions sanctioned by law;? while if 
' the result of the transaction is neither an increase 
_ nor a decrease, but exactly what the parties had of 
_ themselves, they say they ‘have their own’ and 
» have neither lost nor gained. Hence Justice in 
Involuntary Transactions is a mean between gain 
and loss in a sense : it is to have after the transaction 
an amount equal to the amount one had before it. 
‘v The view is also held by some that simple Re- 
ciprocity is Justice. This was the doctrine of the 
Pythagoreans, who defined the just simply as © suffer 
ing reciprocally with another.’ 
2 Reciprocity however does not coincide either with 


¢ The mss. here insert the sentence that appears again 
at c. v. 9 init. 

@ Literally ‘ where the law gives immunity,’ that is, does 
not give redress for inequality resulting from the contract. 
Should inequality result from a breach of the contract, this 
would of course be a case for the intervention of Corrective 
Justice in Voluntary Transactions (c. ii. fin.). 

e That is, retaliation: A shall have done to him what 
he has done to B. 
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\ OL r Aa) cde A 8 0. 4 
Siaventixov Sikavov ovr emi TO vopBarruxov 
3 (kairot BovAovrai ‘ye Tobro Aéyew kal to “Pada- 
pedvOvos Sixaov> 
el Ke ma00u TA. 7"! Epe€e, Sikyn kK’ ieta yevorro): 
470AAayob yap diadwret: olov «i apy7ny exwv 
eratagev, o0 det avtimAnyhvat, Kal ef apyovTa 
> ‘A > a / a > A \ 
emdtagéev, od. mAnyhvat povov Set adda Kal Koda- 

5 oOfvow. ete TO Exovovov Kal TO aKovowov Siadéper 

6 wold. GAN ev pev rats Kowwviais Tals aAAaKTL- 
Kats ovvéxet TO ToLwodrov Sikaov, TO avrTurremovOds, 
Kat dvadoyiav® Kal ur) Kat iodtyTa. T@ avt- 

aA A > / / ¢€ / a” \ A 
movety yap avdAoyov ovppever 7 mdAus* 7) yap TO 
~ ~ > \ / if, a = > 
Kak@s Cytrodow, «i dé pj, Sovdcia Soe? elvas [ei 
V5.3 t Best \ > > \ , s 
py -avtumoujoes|** 7) TO €d, ef S€ pH, peTadoats 
70d yiverau, 7H peraddces Se oupmevovow. 810 Kal 
Xapirey t bepov eumoowy* movodvrat, Ww” avramddoats 
Hh tobro yap td.ov Xdpiros: dvOumnperfoat TE 
yap Sei TH xapiocapevw Kal madAw adrov ap&au 
xapilopevov. 

8 loved S€ tiv avridoow tiv Kar’ dvadoyiay 7 
Kara Oudjuerpov avlevgis, otov oixoddjsos ep @ A, 
oKUTOTOHOS ep’ ) B, oixia ep ot; brrdSqua ep’ 

@ A. det ody AapBdvew TOV ofxoSdpov Tapa Too 
Bg ee Tod éxeivouv Epyov, Kai avrov éxeivm 
1 7’ Coraes: x’, 


2 dvadoylay <dé> Richards. 
3 Muretus. 4 ev mbdeow ? Jackson. 


Pa Literally * whether the act was voluntary or involuntary’: 
see note ° on ¢. ii. 13. 
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3 Distributive or with Corrective Justice (although 
people mean to identify it with the latter when they 
quote the rule of Rhadamanthys— 


An aman suffer even that which he did, 
Right justice will be done). 


| For in many cases Reciprocity is at variance with 
_ Justice : for example, if an officer strikes a man, it 
is wrong for the man to strike him back; and if 
ja man strikes an officer, it is not enough for the 
_ officer to strike him, but he ought to be punished 
as well. Again, it makes a great difference whether 
.an act was done with or without the consent of the 
‘other party.t But in the interchange of services 
| Justice in the form of Reciprocity is the bond that 
‘maintains the association : reciprocity, that is, on the 
basis of proportion, not on the basis of equality. The 
very existence of the state depends on proportionate 
reciprocity ; for men demand that they shall be 
able to requite evil with evil—if they cannot, they 
feel they are in the position of slaves,—and to repay 
good with good—failing which, no exchange takes 
place, and it is exchange that binds them together. 
‘This is why we set up a shrine of the Graces in a 
‘public place, to remind men to return a kindness ; 
for that is a special characteristic of grace, since it is 
a duty not only to repay a service done one, but 
afterwards to take the initiative in doing a service 
‘oneself in return. 

Now proportionate requital is effected by diagonal 
‘conjunction. For example, let A be a builder, B a 
shoemaker, C a house, and D a shoe. It is required 
‘that the builder shall receive from the shoemaker 
‘a portion of the product of his labour, and give him 
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t “A € ~ aN = ~ Ss A 
peradwOovar Tod avrod. éav obv mpa@rov 4H To 
kata THv avadoyiay tcov, elra To avrumeTovbos 
yevntar, ora TO Aeyopevov- ei S€ 7}, odK ‘oor, 
ovde ovuppever. obey yap Kwdve. Kpeitrov «ivat 
70 Oatepov épyov 7 70 Oarépov, ded ody rabra 
> a ” 1 \ ms Mas We, A ” 
icacOjvar. €or S€ todto Kal emt tav dddAwy 
TEXVOV" avypodvTo yap ay, el fu7) emroleu” TO TrovodY, 
Kal doov Kal olov Kal TO maaxov, Emacxe TOOTO 
Kal TooodTov Kal ToLodTov. ov yap eK dvo laTpav 
ylwerar Kowwvia, GAN e& iatpod Kal yewpyod, Kal 
oe iz I \ > wv > \ 4 a 
OAws érépwv Kat odk towv: adda TovTovs det 
> a \ + 4 Fa ey 
ioaobjvar. S10 rdvra. oupBrgra dei mus elvar, 
cy éorly dMayy. ep’ 6 TO vopuop.” ej Aube, Kat 
yiverat TOS péoo" Tava, yap perpel, wore Kat 
THY drrepoxny Kat THY eMeupu, md00 arta 57) 
drodnuat icov oikia 7 tTpoph. Set roiwvy drep 
oikoSduos mpds oxurotéuov, Tooadl sroSipara 


1 éoru . . . Towolrov secl. Ramsauer. 
2 el un <d> érole: Berg,: el wh émole <7 waaxov Boor Kal oloy 
motel> 7d Trovody Jackson. 


@ The relative value of the units of the two products must 

be ascertained, say one house must be taken as worth n 
Ate 2B 

ae and cross- 


Ge> 2 knD 
conjunction gives totals A+nD, B+C, which are in ‘ arith- 
metical proportion’ (see note * on ¢. iv. 3) with the two first 
terms, i.e. the difference between each pair is the same; 
the builder and the shoemaker after the transaction are 
richer by an equal amount than they were before they. 
began to make the articles. 

> This sentence also appeared in the mss. above, at c. iv. 
12, where it made no sense, If genuine here, the phrases 
‘active element’ and ‘ passive element’ seem to mean 
producer and consumer. Even so, it is probable that there 
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a portion of the product of his own. Now if pro- 
portionate equality between the products be first 
established, and then reciprocation take place, the 
requirement indicated will have been achieved ; but 
if this is not done, the bargain is not equal, and inter- 
course does not continue. For it may happen that 
the product of one of the parties is worth more than 
that of the other, and in that case therefore they have 


9 to be equalized. This holds good with the other 


arts as well; for they would have passed out of 
existence if the active element did not produce, and 
did not receive the equivalent in quantity and quality 
of what the passive element receives.2 For an 
association for interchange of services is not formed 
between two physicians, but between a physician 
and a farmer, and generally between persons who 
are different, and who may be unequal, though in 


10 that case they have to be equalized. Hence all 


commodities exchanged must be able to be compared 
in some way. It is to meet this requirement that 
men have introduced money ; money constitutes in 
a manner a middle term, for it is a measure of all 
things, and so of their superior or inferior value, that 
is to say, how many shoes are equivalent to a house or 
to a given quantity of food. As therefore a builder 
is to a shoemaker,” so must such and such a number of 


is some corruption; Jackson’s insertion gives * unless the 
passive element produced the same in quantity and quality 
as the active, and the latter received the same in quantity 
and quality as the former.’ 
¢ It is uncertain whether this merely refers to the differ- 
ence in value (or perhaps in labour used in production) 
between the unit products of different trades, or whether it 
introduces the further conception that different kinds of pro- 
ducers have different social values and deserve different rates 
of reward. 
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mpos oikiay 7) tpodyv. ei yap pt Tobro, odK 
‘ eoras dMayn ovde Kowavia. Tobro 3°, et pay) toa, 25 

ll ely ws, ovK €orat.—det dipo. &vi Twe mavTa, pe- 
Tpetobar, @omrep EXO mporepov. Tobro s corl 
TH pev adn beta 7 xpela, n maya. ouvexer el yap 
pnbev déowro o) pay opotws, H OUK €oTaL dMay7) 
uP oby v7) avrn. otov om tmdAAaypa ais xpelas 
TO vOpuopa. yéyove Kara owvOnrny” kal Oud, TobTO 3 
ToUvOLA. €, exet VOPLoUA, OTL OV pvoet aAXd. voip €oTi, 

Kant ep nytv peraBarety Kal moujoat axpyorov. 

12 €orae 89 dyrimemovb0s, dray toaabyj, wate Orep 
yewpyos pos GKUTOTOMOV, TO Epyov TO TOD GKUTO- 
TOMoV mpds TO TOD yewpyod. cis oxHua Sd dva- 1133 
Aoyias [od]? det dyew, ray ddAdEwvrat «i S€ pw}, 
duporépas e€er Tas dmepoxas TO €TEpov akpov" 
GAN’ bray exwou TA adTOV, oUTWS toot, Kal KOWW-— 
vol, OTL adn 7) todrns SvvaTaL én” adTOv yiveoBat 
(yewpyos A, Tpopt) a. OKUTOTO}LOS B, 70 epyov 
avTod TO loaopLevov Ay a & ovrw py) iy dvr 

13 mrenovOévau, ovK av iy Kowwvia, OTL O° y) Xpeta 
ouvexet @onTep & TL OV, dnAoi 6 ore orav pay ev xpeta, 
dow adAjrwy 7 dpddorepor 7} atepos, odk aAAdr- 

1 [ot] Bekker*: om. 1’. 


2 &xpnorov also connotes ‘ worthless,’ but an obsolete coin 
retains some value as metal. 

> See p, 283, note °. 

¢ That is, ‘ after any unfair exchange one party has too 
much by just the amount by which the other has too little. 
I ought to have given you ten shillings more or something 
worth that. Then I have ten shillings too much, and you 
have ten too little; these two tens are my two “ excesses’’; 
in respect of the exchange. I am better off than you by 
twice ten’ (Richards). Cf. c. iv. §§ 10-12. 

4 For this proverbial phrase see c. iv. §§ 8, 14. 
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shoes be to a house, or to a given amount of food ; for 
without this reciprocal proportion, there can be no ex- 


change and no association; and it cannot be secured 


4 
‘ 


unless the commodities in question be equal in a sense. 
1. It is therefore necessary that all commodities shall 
be measured by some one standard, as was said before. 
And this standard is in reality demand, which is 
what holds everything together, since if men cease 
to have wants or if their wants alter, exchange will 
go on no longer, or will be on different lines. But 
demand has come to be conventionally represented 
by money; this is why money is called nomisma 
(customary currency), because it does not exist by 
nature but by custom (xomos), and can be altered 
and rendered useless % at will. 


12 There will therefore be reciprocal proportion when 


the products have been equated, so that as farmer 


) is to shoemaker, so may the shoemaker’s product be 


to the farmer’s product. And when they exchange 
their products they must reduce them to the form 
of a proportion, otherwise one of the two extremes 
will have both the excesses °; whereas when they 
have their own,’ they then are equal, and can form 
an association together, because equality in this 
sense can be established in their case (farmer A, 
food C, shoemaker B, shoemaker’s product equalized 
D); whereas if it were impossible for reciprocal 
proportion to be effected in this way, there could 
be no association between them. 


3 _ That it is demand which, by serving as a single 


standard, holds such an association together, is 
shown by the fact that, when there is no demand 
for mutual service on the part of both or at least 
of one of the parties, no exchange takes place between 
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i, 1 Ls So F. 2 5 Meet hy , 
rovtat [womep' Stay od éyxeu® adros dénrai tis, 
@ w v4 / > 43 PS) a wv 
olov olvov, diudovres oitov eEaywyrv®]. det apa 10 
14 TotTo icacbjvar. tbrep dé THs peAdovons aAda- 
a > ~ : A a Ld wv 2. ~ 
ys, et vov pndev Sdeiror, dre eorar eav SenOh, 
TO vopmiopa olov eyyuntys éo8 itv: Set yap TodTO 
pépovts civat AaBeiv. mdoyer pev ody Kal TodTO 
\ > a > \ > \ 4 4 id Ys 5A 
TO aT, od yap ael taov dvvaTraL Suws Se BovAeTat 
, a \ a , ~ 4 
pevew paddov. 810 Set mavta’ reTysHobat: odTw 15 
A - a wv > r4 > A ~ tA f A 
yap det €oras adAayr, «i 5€ TodTO, Kowwvia. TO 
57) vopiopa domep weTpov ovppeTpa Tovjoay iod- 
leu: ote yap dv pr ovens adAayfs Kowwvia Hv, 
ee > \ Sea \ ” v2 > 4 \ 
ovr ddday? isdtyTos py ovens, ovr’ iadTns pw} 
mv ts ~ A s > / > vA 
ovons ovppetpias. TH pev odv adnbeia advvatov 
Ta ToaodTov dSiadepovta ovppeTpa yeveoOar, mpos 20 
A ( / > / ec ~ a / a 
15 b€ tHv yxpetay evdexeTar ikavds. €v dy Te Set 
i ~ > > ¢ / A / 
elvat, todtro 8 e& drobécews (10 vopmiopwa Ka- 
Aeirat): Tobro yap mdavTa Trovet oUupeTpa peTpEl-- 
Tat yap mavTa voplopatr. oikia A, prat déxa 
B, krAvn T. 716 8) A rob B Hwov (ei eve pvdv 
1 [dorep . ... eaywyjv] ed.: womrep. .”. laacOjva. secl. 


Ramsauer. 
2 06 exer: odxi K>, of ovk yer Miinscher. 2 ééarywryfs Kb. 


@ The clauses bracketed make neither grammar nor sense, _ 
and have justly been suspected as interpolated. Miinscher 
inserts a negative: * Just as there is no exchange when the 
producer wants what the consumer has <not> got, for example, 
when one state needs wine while another can only offer corn 
for export.’ But there seems to be no question here of 
foreign commerce. 
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_ them [as when someone needs something that one 
has oneself, for instance wine, the state offering a 
license to export corn].4_ This inequality of demand 
has therefore to be equalized. 

4 Now money serves us as a guarantee of exchange 

) Jin the future : supposing we need nothing at the 

‘) moment, it ensures that exchange shall be possible 
when a need arises, for it meets the requirement of 

"something we can produce in payment so as to 

vobtain the thing we need. Money, it is true, is 

|‘ liable to the same fluctuation of demand as other 

' commodities, for its purchasing power varies at 

/, different times; but it tends to be comparatively 

| constant. Hence the proper thing is for all com- 

‘ modities to have their prices fixed ; this will ensure 

that exchange, and consequently association, shall 

always be possible. Money then serves as a measure 

‘which makes things commensurable and so reduces 
them to equality. If there were no exchange there 
would be no association, and there can be no exchange 
without equality, and no equality without commen- 
surability. Though therefore it is impossible for 
things so different to become commensurable in the 

strict sense, our demand furnishes a sufficiently 
accurate common measure for practical purposes. 

% There must therefore be some one standard, and 

_ this accepted by agreement (which is why it is called 
nomisma, customary currency); for such a standard 
makes all things commensurable, since all things 

can be measured by money. Let A be a house, 


B ten minae and C a bedstead. Then A=3 (sup- 


| posing the house to be worth, or equal to, five minae), 
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pt ge ee ¢ LY / Av c \ I / / \ 
agia 7 oixia, 7 toov), 4 Se Krivn déKatov pépos TO % 
I’ rod B- dHAov Tolvuv roca KXvat toov oiKia, Ort 
ey, ¢ vice €i4 \ > \ vs w 
16 wévte. 67 8 ovTWS 7 GAAayT Hv TpW TO vopuopLa 
x a /, A 29O\ ” a“ , 
eivat, SAov: Siadeper yap ovdev 7) KAtvou mevTeE 
avTt oikias, 7) doov at mevTe KAivau. 
, A > \ 7 \ lA A , / > 
17. Tt pev oby 76 aducov Kat Ti To Sixawov €orw, 
~ uj 
elpnrar. Swwpiopevwy dé tovTwyv Sidov dtu 7 30 
Succuompayia HEaov €oTl Tod aduKety Kal dduKet- 
ou: TO pev yap méov € exew To 8 édatrov é corw. 
H Se Sucauoowvn peecorns tis? eoTw, ov Tov adrov 
de? tpdtov tats dAAais* dperats, ddd’ oti pecov 
> f ¢ > > , ~ »” \ ¢ A 
eoTiv, 7 8 adukia. TOY aKpwv. Kal 7 prev Suxaso- 14 
avvn éoti Kal’ nv 6 Sdikatos AeyeTar mpaKTLKOS 
Kata, Tpoaipeow Tod diKaiov, Kal dvavewnriKos Kal 
ait@ mpos GAAov Kat érépw mpds erepov ody ovTws 
WoTe TOO pev atperod mr€ov att@ édatrov S¢ TO 
mAnoiov, tod BAaBepod 8° avarradw, adda Tob tcov 
~ > > f c / A \ A ‘ 
To Kat avadoyiav, opoiws dé Kal ddAw mpds 
A ¥! € > > > t “~ 2Q7 % ~ 
18 dANov. 7 8° ddixia rodvartioy Tod adixov, TodTO 
8 early drepBody Kat eAreubis Tod wdheAov 7 
~ A \ > 4 ‘ € \ \ 
BAaBepot mapa ro avddoyov. 810 trepBody Kat 
eMeupus 7 aura, OTe vmepBoAjs Kal. eM 
eoTw, ef abrod pev dmepBolijs peev Tob amrOs 
aperipov, eMeizbews S€ rod BrAaBepod, emi 5é tayv 10 


1 ris om. TM, 2 dé om. TM». 
3 &\\aus KYL : apdrepov M? et fort. T. 


o 


# That is, when A distributes unjustly not between him- 
self and B but between B and C, the result for either B or 
C may be either excess or defect, either too large a share 
or too small of something beneficial (and either too small 
a share or too large of something harmful). 
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‘ B 
and C (the bedstead) = Io? it is now clear how many 


) bedsteads are equal to one house, namely five. It 
is clear that before money existed this is how the 
‘rate of exchange was actually stated—five beds for 

a house—since there is no real difference between 
‘that and the price of five beds for a house. 

), We have now stated what Justice and Injustice 

‘are in principle. From the definition given, it is 

“plain that just conduct is a mean between doing 

| and suffering injustice, for the former is to have too 

‘aauch and the latter to have too little. And Justice 

/is a mode of observing the mean, though not in the 

| same way as the other virtues are, but because it 

results in a mean, while Injustice results in the 

} extremes. Also, Justice is that quality in virtue 
of which a man is said to be disposed to do by 

‘deliberate choice that which is just, and, when 
distributing things between himself and another, 

or between two others, not to give too much to 

| himself and too little to his neighbour of what is 
idesirable, and too little to himself and too much to 
his neighbour of what is harmful, but to each what 
jis proportionately equal; and similarly when he is 

‘distributing between two other persons. Injustice 

jon the contrary is similarly related to that which is 

‘unjust, which is a disproportionate excess or deficiency 

‘of something beneficial or harmful. Hence Injustice 

lis excess and defect, in the sense that it results in 

yexcess and defect: namely, in the offender’s own 
jease, an excess of anything that is generally speaking 

\beneficial and a deficiency of anything harmful, and 
fin the case of others,* though the result as a whole 
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dAAwY TO Lev GAov dpoiws, TO d€ Tapa TO avdAoyov 
Omotépws etvyev.—tod Se doduchaTos TO ev 
édarrov To adixetaBal €or, To Sé petlov To aduKeiv. 

19 Ilepi prev ody Sixavoodvys Kal ddiKias, Tis : 
éxatépas oT % vos, elpya0w todrov Tov 15 
TpoTrov, Omoiws dé Kal Trepl TOD Sucaiov Kat adixou 
KaQodov. 

vi ’Enel & €orw adicobtvra pymw adiKov eva, 6 
Tota. aducnpara, adikdv 7d aducds eoTw éxdoryy 
dduciav, otov KrerTNS 7 7 powxos 7) AnoTHs; 7 ovrw 
pev oddev dioicer; Kal yap av ovyyevouro yovaurl 
eldws TO 7H, GAN’ od Sid tpoaipecews apynv GAAd 

2 dud maos: advket prev ody, adios 8° odK eoTW, 
otov ov} KAerr7s: exrcype be, ovoe pouxos, otis 
xevoe Se: opoiws be Kal emt Tav ddAwy. 

3 IIds) pev ovv éxet TO avtumemovbes mpos TO 
dixawov, elpyrau mporepov. 

4 Act dé pr} AavOdveww 6 ore TO Cntovpevov eote Kal 
TO dds dikatov Kal TO TroAUTUKOV dikatov. TOTO 
b€ eorw [emi]? Kowvenv Oy Biov TpOs TO elvat atr- 
dprevay, eAcvdepay Kal towv 7 Kar’ dvahoyiay 7 | 
Kar” dpi ov WOTE Soous pH €ote TobTO, obK eaTe — 
TovTois Tmpos GAAjAOUVs TO ToAUTLKOY Sixatov, GAAG — 
TL dikatoy Kat Kal’ dpovdrnta. ore yap Sixauov, 30 
ols Kai vduos mpos abrods: vduos 8°, ev ols dductar 


1 oJ KP: ovdé vulg., Hampke (seclusis o¥d¢ pouxés, dhebieiee 4 
6é). 2 [él] Susemihl: om. L». q 


@ §§ 1, 2, are an irrelevant fragment which Jackson would 
insert in ¢. vill. 8 after B\aBy; § 3 he would transpose to 
the beginning of c. x. ; § 4 continues the end of c. y. 
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is the same, the deviation from proportion may be 
in either direction as the case may be. 
_ Of the injustice done, the smaller part is the suffer- 
_ ing and the larger part the doing of injustice. 
19 So much may be said about the nature of Justice 
and Injustice, and of the Just and the Unjust 
_ regarded universally. 
foc But seeing that a man may commit injustice 
\ without actually being unjust, what is it that dis- 
ngs those unjust acts the commission of which 
af 
ie) 


renders a man actually unjust under one of the 
yarious forms of injustice, for example, a thief or 
‘an adulterer or a brigand? Or shall we rather say 
/), that the distinction does not lie in the quality of 
the act? For a man may have intercourse with a 
“woman knowing who she is, yet not from the motive 
je deliberate choice, but under the influence of 
2 passion ; in such’a case, though he has committed 
/ injustice, he is not an unjust man: for instance, he 
is not a thief, though guilty of theft, not an adulterer, 
though he has committed adultery, and so forth. 
83 ©The relation of Reciprocity to Justice has been 
stated already. 
% But we must not forget that the subject of our Political 
18. 
_ investigation is at once Justice in the absolute sense 
and Political Justice. Political Justice means justice 
as between free and (actually or proportionately) 
equal persons, living a common life for the purpose 
of satisfying their needs. Hence between people 
_not free and equal political justice cannot exist, but 
only a sort of justice in a metaphorical sense. For 
"justice can only exist between those whose mutual 
‘relations are regulated by law, and law exists among 
those between whom there is a possibility of injustice, 
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” 5 , ~ De N \ 4 ¢ \ 
dpa tis Sotéos, TodTO Se Tin Kal yépas: Tw SE 
8p) ixava TA ToLadTa, obTOL yivovTat TUpayvoL. TO 
dé SeomoriKoy Sixavoy Kal TO TaTpiKOV od TadToV 
4 > 2 > i > > 4 A x 
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> , \ ~ 

H myAtkov Kat* ywpioclf, womep pépos adtod, 
gavrov 8 ovfeis mpoapetrar BAdmrew: 810 ovK 
” LO ig ‘ > 45. iol ” 10 bode 
€oTW GOoLKia mpos avTa>: od dpa aduKov ovde 


/ \ / \ / \ es \ > 
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1 §} Miinscher : 6e. 2 youov MP: débyov. 
3 roe? Sylburg, Bekker. 4 cal wh LY, 
5 aird Ramsauer: avrév. 


@ See c. i. 17 note. 
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for the administration of the law means the dis- 
crimination of what is just and what is unjust. 
Persons therefore between whom injustice can exist 
can act unjustly towards each other (although unj ue 
action does not necessarily involve injustice) : 
) act unjustly meaning to assign oneself too oe a 
_ share of things generally good and too small a share 
5 of things generally evil. This is why we do not 
peor a man to rule, but the law, because a man 
1 rules in his own interest, and becomes a tyrant ; but 
/ the function of a ruler is to be the guardian of 
Iiijustice, and if of justice, then of equality. A just 
_ ruler seems to make nothing out of his office; for 
“he does not allot to himself a larger share of things 
‘generally good, unless it be proportionate to his 
merits ; so that he labours for others, which accounts 
, for the saying mentioned above,* that ‘ Justice is the 
+} good of others.’ Consequently some recompense 
‘has to be given him, in the shape of honour and 
dignity. It is those whom such rewards do not 
_ satisfy who make themselves tyrants. 
3 Justice between master and slave and between Domestic 
father and child is not the same as absolute and 78" 
political justice, but only analogous to them. For 
_ there is no such thing as injustice in the absolute 
_ sense towards what is one’s own; and a chattel, or 
“1 a child till it reaches a certain age and becomes 
independent, is, as it were, a part of oneself, and no 
Jone chooses to harm himself ; hence there can be 
no injustice towards them, and therefore nothing 
“just or unjust in the political sense. For these, as 
we saw, are embodied in law, and exist between 
persons whose relations are naturally regulated by 
law, that is, persons who share equally in ruling and 
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oray d€ Oavras, Suapeper, oloy TO. pvas Avtpotobas, 
1 To atya. Odew GAXd. pn dvo mpopara, ere ooa, 


emt Tov Kal” Exaora vopoletotaw, otov. TO Ovew 


Bpacida, Kal Ta Pnproparesy. doxet om evious 
eivas TEVTO, Towdra, ort 7} prev pdoer _ayyrov 
Kal mavrayod tiv adbriy exer Sdvapuw, woTep TO 
mip Kat ev0ade Kai ev Ilépoas Kater, ra dé Sikaca 
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1 GdNG wy: play A? Jackson. : ; 

2 quattuor sententias a\X’ duws. . . od pice, molov be... 
&dndov (pro d7\ov), Kal él, . . Suopicuds, pioe yap... . yeréoOat 
inverso ordine tr. Richards. 


@ The Spartan’ Brasidas detached Amphipolis from the 
Athenian empire 424 8.c., and fell defending it against 
Cleon 422. He was worshipped as a hero by the. city, 

‘with games and yearly sacrifices’ (Thucydides, v. xi.). 

> The order of the following sentences seems confused. 
With the transpositions suggested by Richards, and the 
emendations given in the critical notes, they will run: 
‘ But in our world, although there is:such a thing as natural 
law, yet everything is capable of change. For example, 
the right hand is naturally stronger than the left, yet it is 
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being ruled: Hence Justice exists in a fuller degree 
between husband and wife than between father and 
children, or master and slaves; in fact, justice 
between husband and wife is Domestic Justice in 

the real sense, though this too is different from 

) Political Justice. 

i Political Justice is of two kinds, one natural, the Political 
‘other conventional. A rule of justice is natural that rs ae ee 
jyhas the same validity everywhere, and does not r#l and 
)@depend on our accepting it or not. A rule is con- justice. 
) ventional that in the first instance may be settled 

_/in one way or the other indifferently, though having 

, once been settled it is not indifferent : for example, 

') ‘that the ransom for a prisoner shall be a mina, that 

» asacrifice shall consist of a goat and not of two sheep ; 
and any regulations enacted for particular cases, for 

' instance the sacrifice in honour of Brasidas,¢ and 
ordinances in the nature of special decrees. Some 
people think that all rules of justice are merely 
conventional, because whereas a law of nature is 
immutable and has the same yalidity everywhere, 

_as fire burns both here and in Persia, rules of justice 
"3are seen to vary. That rules of justice vary is not 
absolutely true, but only with qualifications. Among 

the gods indeed it is perhaps not true at all; but 

in our world,? although there is such a thing as 

_ Natural Justice, all rules of justice are variable. 

_ But nevertheless there is such a thing as Natural 


possible for some persons to be born ambidextrous ; and 

‘the same distinction will hold good in all matters; though 
what sort of things that admit of variation are as they are 

_ by nature, and what are merely customary and conventional, 
it is not easy to see, inasmuch as both alike are capable of 
change. But nevertheless some things are ordained by 
nature and others not.’ 
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Justice as well as justice not ordained by nature ; 
4 and it is easy to see which rules of justice, though 
not absolute, are natural, and which are not natural 
but legal and conventional, both sorts alike being 
\\ variable. The same distinction will hold good in 
/ all other matters ; for instance, the right hand is 
§ _ naturally stronger than the left, yet it is possible for 

} any man to make himself ambidextrous. 

5 The rules of justice based on convention and 
i) expediency are like standard measures. Corn and 
ie wine measures are not equal in all places, but are 
) larger in wholesale and smaller in retail markets. 

Similarly the rules of justice ordained not by nature 
FA) but by man are not the same in all places, since forms 
MY of government are not the same, though in all places 

there is only one form of government that is natural, 

) namely, the best form. 

4 The several rules of justice and of law are related 
to the actions conforming with them as universals 
to particulars, for the actions done are many, while 

_ each rule or law is one, being universal. 

a There is a difference between ‘that which is 

_ unjust’ and ‘ unjust conduct,’ and between ‘ that 

_ which is just ’ and ‘ just conduct.’ Nature or ordin- 
ance pronounces a thing an] ust : when that thing is 
_ done, it is “ unjust conduct’ ; till it is done, it is only 

‘unjust.’ And similarly with ‘just conduct,’ 

_ dikaiéma ((or more correctly, the general term is 

dikaiopragéma, dikaiéma denoting the rectification 

_ of an act of injustice). 

_ We shall have later to consider the several rules of 

justice and of law, and to enumerate their various 

kinds and describe them and the things with which 
they deal. 
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1 $9} Miinscher: 6é. 2 <vexa> add. I. 


Sarre ig 19% q 

> j.e., mistake, ignorance: as in the illustration, it is an 
accident that the person struck is the striker’s father. 

¢ Se., of whom he knows his father to be one.” 
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ji Such being an account of just and unjust actions, Justice and 
it is their voluntary performance that constitutes just (P'S. 
and unjust conduct. If a man does them involuntarily, Voluntary 
he cannot be said to act justly, or unjustly, except “ ""'” 
i accidentally, in the sense that he does an act which 
) is just or unjust accidentally. Whether therefore 
~ an action is or is not an act of injustice, or of justice, 
|) depends on its voluntary or involuntary character. 
|) When it is involuntary, the agent is blamed, and 
yonly in that case is the action an act of injustice ; 
|’ so that it is possible for an act to be unjust without 
f \ being an act of injustice, if the qualification of 
8.voluntariness be absent. By a voluntary action, as 
a ‘has been said before, I mean any action within 
_ the agent’s own control which he performs knowingly, 
, that is, without being in ignorance of the person 
\ affected, the instrument employed, and the result 
; (for example, he must know whom he strikes, and 
with what weapon, and the effect of the blow) ; and 
in each of these respects both accident? and com- 
pulsion must be excluded. Tor instance, if A took 
| hold of B’s hand and with it struck C, B would not 
be a voluntary agent, since the act would not be in 
| his’own control. Or again, a man may strike his 
father without knowing that it is his father, though 
aware that he is striking some person, and perhaps 
that it is one or other of the persons present °; and 
ignorance may be similarly defined with reference 
_to the result, and to the circumstances of the action 
generally. An involuntary act is therefore an act 
done in ignorance, or else one that though not done 
in ignorance is not in the agent’s control, or is done 
under compulsion ; since there are many natural 
processes too that we perform or undergo knowingly, 
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« ‘Involuntary’ is certainly corrupt: perhaps Aristotle 
wrote ‘ in our control.’ 3 

> The three sorts of injury are dr’xnmua, dudprnua, and 
adlxnua. The second term is introduced first, in its wider 
sense of a mistake which leads to an offence against some one 
else (the word connotes both things). It is then subdivided 
into two; dr’xnua, accident or misadventure, an offence 
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_ though none of them is either voluntary or in- 

} voluntary ?; for example, growing old, and dying. 
: 4 Also an act may be either just or unjust by ac- 
§} cident. A man may restore a deposit unwillingly 
): and from fear of consequences, and we must not then 
say that he does a just act, nor that he acts justly, 
_ except accidentally ; and similarly a man who under 
‘\ compulsion and against his will fails to restore a 
) deposit can only be said to act unjustly or do what 


is unjust accidentally. 
Again voluntary acts are divided into acts done 
by choice and those done not by choice, the former 
' being those done after deliberation and the latter 
“hose done without previous deliberation. 
3 There are then three ways? in which a man may 
) oe his fellow. An injury done in ignorance is an 
\error, the person affected or the act or the instrument 
, or the result being other than the agent supposed ; 
for example, he did not think to hit, or not with this 
missile, or not this person, or not with this result, 
but it happened that either the result was other 
than he expected (for instance he did not mean to 
inflict a wound but only a prick), or the person, 
‘or the missile. When then the injury happens 
contrary to reasonable expectation, it is (1) a mis- 
-adventure. When, though not contrary to reason- 
able expectation, it is done without evil intent, it is 
(2) a culpable error ; for an error is culpable when 
_the cause of one’s ignorance lies in oneself, but only 
a misadventure when the cause lies outside oneself. 
Pane to mistake and not reasonably to be expected, and 
Gudprnua in the narrow sense, a similar offence that ought 
_to have been foreseen. The third term, adiknua, a wrong, 


is subdivided into wrongs done in a passion, which do not 
: Prove wickedness, and wrongs done deliberately, which do. 
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8 When an injury is done knowingly but not deliber- 
_ ately, it is (3) an act of injustice or wrong ; such, 
“» for instance, are injuries done through anger, or any 
_ other unavoidable or natural passion to. which men 
) are liable ; since in committing these injuries and 
- errors a man acts unjustly, and his action is an act 
B of injustice, but he is not apso facto unjust or wicked, 
\, for the injury was not done out of wickedness. 
»» When however an injury is done from choice, the 
doer is unjust and wicked. Hence acts due to 
) sudden anger are rightly held not to be done of 
“malice aforethought, for it is the man who gave the 
Ny provocation that began it, not he who does the deed 
m0i in a fit of passion. And moreover the issue is not 
+ one of fact, but of justification (since it is apparent 
| injustice that arouses anger) ; the fact of the injury 
) is not disputed (as it is in cases of contract, where 
' one or the other of the parties must be a knave, 
unless they dispute the facts out of forgetfulness). 
| They agree as to the facts but dispute on which side 
justice lies ; so that one thinks he has been unjustly 
e treated and the other does not. On the other hand, 
~ one who has planned an injury is not acting in ignor- 
‘Lance®; but if a man does an injury of set purpose, he 
a is guilty of injustice, and injustice of the sort that 
' renders the doer an unjust man, if it be an act that 
(violates proportion or equality. Similarly one who 
acts justly on purpose is a just man; but he acts 
_ justly only if he acts.voluntarily. 
Of involuntary actions some are pardonable and 
some are not. Errors not merely committed in 
ignorance but caused by ignorance are pardonable ; 
those committed in ignorance, but caused not by 


4 Tn the ss, this clause stands before the preceding one. 
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1 xaréxrav I’: Karéxra. 
2 <ody> éExofoav Jackson: OéNovear. 3 Bywater. 
4 cal Rassow. 5 érera Bywater. 


2 Apparently from a dialogue between Alemaeon and 
(possibly) Phegeus in the lost play of Euripides named after 
the former. Cf. 1. i. 8. 

> 4.e., to suffer wrong: for the wide sense of dédcxety 
see c. i. 1, note. Cl Ofc. Vill. 1s 
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that ignorance but by unnatural or inhuman passion, 
are unpardonable. 


= But it may perhaps be doubted whether our Cana man 


discussion of suffering and doing injustice has been 
) sufficiently explicit ; and in the first place, whether ily? 

the matter really is as Euripides has put it in the 
_ strange lines *— 


“I killed my mother—that’s the tale in brief!’ 
“ Were you both willing, or unwilling both ?’ 


Is it really possible to suffer injustice > voluntarily, 
or on the contrary is suffering injustice always 
a eoeatety, just as acting unjustly is always volun- 

ee ? And again, is suffering injustice always volun- 

_ tary, or always involuntary, or sometimes one and 

‘2sometimes the other? And similarly with being 
_) treated justly (acting justly being always voluntary). 

Phas it would be reasonable to suppose that both 
being treated unjustly and being treated justly are 

- similarly opposed to acting unjustly and acting justly 

- respectively : that either both are voluntary or both 

z involuntary. But it would seem paradoxical to 
assert that even being treated justly is always 

| voluntary ; for people are sometimes treated justly 
}against their will. The fact is that the further 
"question might be raised, must a man who has had 

an unjust thing done to him always be said to have 
_been treated unjustly, or does the same thing hold 
good. of suffering as of doing something unjust ? 
“One may be a party to a just act, whether as its 
agent or its object, accidentally.“ And the same 
clearly i is true of an unjust act : doing what is unjust 
is not identical with acting unjustly, nor yet is suffer- 
ing what is unjust identical with. being treated 
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unjustly, and the same is true of acting and being 
treated justly ; for to be treated unjustly requires 
someone who acts unjustly, and to be treated justly 
requires someone who acts justly. 

4 But if to act unjustly is simply to do harm 
voluntarily, and voluntarily means knowing the 
person affected, the instrument, and the manner of 
injury, it will follow both that the man of defective 
self-restraint, inasmuch as he voluntarily harms him- 

» self, voluntarily suffers injustice, and also that it is 
possible for a man to act unjustly towards himself 
(for the possibility of this is also a debated question). 

‘5 Moreover, lack of self-restraint may make a person 

) voluntarily submit to being harmed by another ; 

) which again would prove that it is possible to suffer 
injustice voluntarily. But perhaps this definition of 
acting unjustly is incorrect, and we should add 
to the words‘ to do harm knowing the person affected, 
the instrument and the manner ’ the further qualifica- 

6 tion ‘ against that person’s will.’ If so, though a 
man can be harmed and can have an unjust thing 
done to him voluntarily, no one can suffer injustice 
voluntarily, because no one can wish to be harmed : 

even the unrestrained man does not, but acts con- 

_ trary to his wish, since no one wishes for a thing that 
he does not think to be good, and the unrestrained 

7man does what he thinks he ought not to do. One 

who gives away what is his own—as Homer ® says 
that Glaucus gave to Diomede 
golden arms for bronze, 
An hundred beeves’ worth for the worth of nine— 


cannot be said to suffer injustice ; for giving rests 
with oneself, suffering injustice does not—there has 

to be another person who acts unjustly. 
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8 It is clear then that it is not possible to suffer 
injustice voluntarily. 

There still remain two of the questions that we 
proposed to discuss: (1) Is it ever he who gives the 
unduly large share, or is it always he who receives 
it, that is guilty of the injustice ? and (2) Can one 
act unjustly towards oneself ? 

9 If the former alternative is possible, Chateissetert Cana man 

_ may be the giver and not the receiver of too large wieys him 

a share who acts unjustly, then when a man know- © 

ingly and voluntarily assigns a larger share to another 
than to himself—as modest people are thought to 
do, for an equitable man is apt to take less than his 
due—this is a case of acting unjustly towards oneself. 

But perhaps this also requires qualification. For 

the man who gave himself the smaller share may 
possibly have got a larger share of some other good 
thing, for instance glory, or intrinsic moral nobility. 
Also the inference may be refuted by referring to 
our definition of acting unjustly: in the case sup- 
posed, the distributor has nothing done to him against 
his wish; therefore he does not suffer injustice 
merely because he gets the smaller share: at most 
he only suffers damage. 

10 And it is clear that the giver as well as the receiver 
of an undue share may be acting unjustly, and that 
the receiver is not doing so in all cases. For the 
charge of injustice attaches, not to a man of whom 
it can be said that he does what is unjust, but to one 
of whom it can be said that he does this voluntarily, 
that is to say one from whom the action originates ; : 
and the origin ‘of the act in this case lies in the 
giver and not in the receiver of the share. 

l1 Again, ‘ to do a thing ’ has more than one meaning. 
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« Tt is not clear whether this is meant to apply, in certain 


circumstances, to the distributor, or to the receiver, or to 


both. 
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In a certain sense a murder is done by the inanimate 
instrument, or by the murderer’s hand, or by a slave 
acting under orders. But though these do what is 
unjust, they cannot be said to act unjustly.¢ 

Again, although if a judge has given an unfair 
judgement in ignorance, he is not guilty of injustice, 
nor is the judgement unjust, in the legal sense of 
justice (though the judgement is unjust in one 
sense), for legal justice is different from justice in 
the primary sense, yet if he knowingly gives an 
unjust judgement, he is himself taking more than 
his share, either of favour or of vengeance. Hence 
a judge who gives an unjust judgement for these 
motives takes more than his due just as much as if 
he shared the proceeds of the injustice; for even 
in that case the judge who unjustly assigns a piece 
of land does not receive land but money. 

Men think that it is in their power to act unjustly, 
and therefore that it is easy to be just. But 
really this is not so. It is easy to lie with one’s 
neighbour’s wife or strike a bystander or slip some 
money into a man’s hand, and it is in one’s power 
to do these things or not; but to do them as a result 
of a certain disposition of mind is not easy, and is 
notin one’s power. Similarly men suppose it requires 
no special wisdom to know what is just and what is 
unjust, because it is not difficult to understand the 
pronouncements of the law. But the actions pre- 
scribed by law are only accidentally just actions, 
How an action must be performed, how a distribu- 
tion must be made to be a just action or a just 
distribution—to know this is a harder task than to 
know what medical treatment will produce health. 
Even in medicine, though it is easy to know what 
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honey, wine and hellebore, cautery and surgery are, 
to know how and to whom and when to apply them 
so as to effect a cure is no less an undertaking than 
6 to be a physician. And for the same reason men 
think that the just man will act unjustly no less than 
justly, because the just man is not less but rather 
‘more able than another to do any particular unjust 
thing : for example, he can lie with a woman, or strike 
_ a blow, and a brave man can throw away his shield, 
_ and can wheel to the right or left and run away. 
But to be a coward and to be guilty of injustice 
consists not in doing these things (except accident- 
ally), but in doing them from a certain disposition of 
-mnind ;. just as to be a physician and cure one’s 
' patients is not a matter of employing or not employ- 
ing surgery or drugs, but of doing -so in a certain 
manner, 

Claims of justice exist between persons who share 
in things generally speaking good, and who can have 
too large a share or too small a share of them. There 
are persons who cannot have too large a share of 
* these goods : doubtless, for example, the gods. And 

there are those who can derive no benefit from any 
share of them: namely, the incurably vicious; to 
them all the things generally good are harmful. 
But for others they are beneficial within limits ; 
and this is the case with ordinary mortals. 
x Wehave next to speak of Equity and the equitable, 
_and of their relation to Justice and to what is just 


Equity. 


"respectively. For upon examination it appears that — 


Justice and Equity are neither absolutely identical 
nor generically different. Sometimes, it is true, we 
praise equity and the equitable man, so much so 
that we even apply the word ‘ equitable * 7 as a term 
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of approval to other things besides what is just, 
and use it as the equivalent of ‘ good,’ denoting by 
“more equitable’ merely that which is ‘ better.’ 
Yet at other times, when we think the matter out, 
it seems strange that the equitable should be praise- 
worthy if it is something other than the just. If 
they are different, either the just or the equitable 
is not good; if both are good, they are the same 
thing. 

. These then are the considerations, more or less, 
from which the difficulty as to the equitable arises, 
Yet they are all in a manner correct, and not really 
inconsistent. For equity, while superior to one sort 
bf justice, is itself just : it is not superior to justice 
as being generically different from it. Justice and 
equity are therefore the same thing, and both are 
good, though equity is the better. 

The source of the difficulty is that equity, though 
just, is not legal justice, but a rectification of legal 
justice. The reason for this is that law is always a 
general statement, yet there are cases which it is 
not possible to cover in a general statement. In 
matters therefore where, while it is necessary to speak 
in general terms, it is not possible to do so correctly, 
the law takes into consideration the majority of 
cases, although it is not unaware of the error this 
involves. And this does not make it a wrong law; 
for the error is not in the law nor in the lawgiver, 
but in the nature of the case: the material of con- 
duct is essentially irregular. When therefore the 
law lays down a general rule, and thereafter a case 
arises which is an exception to the rule, it is then 
right, where the lawgiver’s pronouncement because 
of its absoluteness is defective and erroneous, to 
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rectify the defect by deciding as the lawgiver would 
himself decide if he were present on the occasion, 
and would have enacted if he had been cognizant 
of the case in question. Hence, while the equitable 
is just, and is superior to one sort of justice, it is not 
superior to absolute justice, but only to the error 
due to its absolute statement. This is the essential 
nature of the equitable: it is a rectification of law 
where law is defective because of its generality. In 
fact this is the reason why things are not all de- 
termined by law: it is because there are some cases 
for which it is impossible to lay down a law, so that 
a special ordinance becomes necessary. For what 
is itself indefinite can only be measured by an 
indefinite standard, like the leaden rule? used. by 
Lesbian builders ; just as that rule is not rigid but 
can be bent to the shape of the stone, so a special 
ordinance is made to fit the circumstances of the case. 
It is now plain what the equitable is, and that it is 
just, and that it is superior to one sort of justice. 
And from this it is clear what the equitable man is : 
he is one who by choice and habit does what is equit- 
able, and who does not stand on his rights unduly, 
but is content to receive a smaller share although 
he has the law on his side. And the disposition 
described is Equity; it is a special kind of Justice, 
not a different quality altogether. 
‘The foregoing discussion has indicated the answer A man can- 
to the question, Is it possible or not for a man to Pena th te 
commit injustice against himself? (1) One class. of suffer wrong 


5 ie ‘ 4 : voluntarily 
just actions consists of those acts, in accordance with (see c. ix.). 


@ Explained either as used in building with polygonal 
stones (but this was not peculiar to Lesbos), or in making 
the Lesbian form of moulding, which had a double curve. 
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1 girov Kb, 2 yvouov TM>. 3 udvoy 6 Lambinus, 


2 The argument seems to be, that suicide does not prove 
the possibility of a man’s committing ‘ injustice,’ in the wider 
sense of any illegal injury, against himself. Suicide is an 
act of injustice in this sense, since it is the voluntary inflic- 
tion of bodily harm not in retaliation and therefore contrary 
to law; but it is an offence not against oneself but against 
the State, since it is punished as such. 

> Or perhaps, ‘and any form of homicide that it does not 
sanction’ (pronounce justifiable). 

° 4.¢., the principle of retaliation. 

# At Athens a suicide’s hand was buried apart from the 
body; Aeschines, Ctes, 244, 
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any virtue, which are ordained by law.” For instance, 
the law does not sanction suicide (and what? it does 
2 not expressly sanction, it forbids). Further, when a 
man voluntarily (which means with knowledge of the 
person affected and the instrument employed) does 
an injury (not in retaliation) that is against the 
law, he commits injustice. But he who kills himself 
|. Ina fit of passion, voluntarily does an injury (against 
) . the right principle °) which the law does not allow. 
3 Therefore the suicide commits injustice ; but against 
whom? It seems to be against the state rather than 
against himself; for he suffers voluntarily, and 
nobody suffers injustice voluntarily. This is why 
»| the state exacts a penalty ; suicide is punished by 
certain marks of dishonour,? as being an offence 
against the state. 
£ (2) Moreover, it is not possible to act unjustly 
towards oneself in the sense in which a man is unjust 
who is a doer of injustice only and not universally 
wicked. (This case is distinct from the former, 
because Injustice in one sense is a special form of 
wickedness, like Cowardice, and does not imply 
universal wickedness ; hence it is necessary further 
| to show that a man cannot commit injustice against 
himself in this sense either.) For (a) if it were, it 
would be possible for the same thing to have been 
taken away from and added to the same thing at 
the same time. But this is impossible : justice and 
injustice always necessarily imply more than one 
person. Again (6) an act of injustice must be 
voluntary and done from choice, and also unprovoked ; 
we do not think that a man acts unjustly if having 
suffered he retaliates, and gives what he got. But 
when a man injures himself, he both does and suffers 
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a 4 wn n ¢€ , > a A de 
mou. ért ein av €xdvta adsuKetoBar. mpos dé 
~ \ 
ToUToLs, dvev TOV KATA Méepos adiKHnUaGTaY oDDeEis 
a ¢, ~ 
adiKel, proryeder 5° ovdels THY EavTOD ovdE ToLY- 
a “A ~ Xx 
wpuxel Tov éavToi Totyov ovde KAemTEL TA 
¢ ~ ov A /, X c \ > a AY 
éavTod. ddAws dé Aveta TO EavTOV adiKeiv KaTa 
“ t a 
TOV Slopiopov TOV mepl TOD Exovolws aducetoBaL. 
(Davepov dé Kal 6re dudw pev patra, Kal TO 
a a ‘ 
adixetobau Kal TO dduKEtvV—TO ev yap édaTTOV TO 
~ \ 
d€ mA€ov éxew ott Tod ecov Kal’ Womep byvewov 
pev. ev larpixm, evextikoy S€ ev yupvaoTiKA— 
> > a a A > ~ \ \ A > ~ 
adN’ cuws xetpov TO aduceiv: TO ev yap adiKety 
\ a 
peta Kaktas Kal wexrov, Kal KaKlas 7) THs TeAElas 
Kal amdAds 7) eyyts—od yap damav TO €éxodatov 
peta Kakias—, To 8° aduKetoOar dvev Kakias® Kal 
> / > eaeey \ = \ > a 
aductas. Kal’ adto pev ody TO ddiKeioOar FrToV 
fadrov, Kata ovpBeBnkos 8 odfev KwAver peilov 
> , >))> 2904 , B , 2\)\\ 
eivat KaKov. aarA ovdev péerew TH TeXVN, aAAGa 
a / { 
TAevpirw éyer peilw vocov mpoomraicparos, 
/ 
Kaitou yévout dv mote Odtepov Kara ovpBeBykos, 
el mpoonraicavra dia TO mecety ovpBain do 
~ / ~ \ 3 ~ 
Tov ToAcLinv AndOAvar Kal adrrofaveiv.) 
Kara peradopay 5€ kal dpowrntrad eoTw odK 
fat ~ ~ U 
abTt@ mpos abrov dikaov adda Tav adbrob Tot, 


1 kal... . yuuvaorixp: Vv. infra adn. ¢% 
2 xaxias Rassow: ddcxtas. 


* This clause has no grammatical connexion: with the 
rest of the sentence ; Ramsauer brackets it, Rassow supplies 
before it 7d dé dixacomparyely uéoor, ‘ whereas just conduct 
is a mean.’ ; , 
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the same thing at the same time. Again (c) if a man 
could act unjustly towards himself, it would be possible 
6 to suffer injustice voluntarily. Furthermore (d) no 
_ one is guilty of injustice without committing some 
particular unjust act; but a man cannot commit 
adultery with his own wife, or burglary on his own 
premises, or theft of his own property. 
(3) And generally, the question, Can a man 
, act unjustly towards himself? is solved by our 
{ decision upon the question, Can a man suffer in- 
|. justice voluntarily ? 
‘7 (it is further manifest that, though both to suffer 
/, and to do injustice are evils—for the former is to 
_) have less and the latter to have more than the mean, 
corresponding * to what is health-giving in medicine 
_ and conducive to fitness in athletic training— 
nevertheless to do injustice is the worse evil, for it 
_ is reprehensible, implying vice in the agent, and vice 
utter and absolute—or nearly so, for it is true that 
not every unjust act voluntarily committed implies 
vice—, whereas to suffer injustice does not necessarily 
8 imply vice or injustice in the victim. Thus in itself 
to suffer injustice is the lesser evil, though accident- 
_ ally it may be the greater. With this however science 
is not concerned; science pronounces pleurisy a 
more serious disorder than a sprain, in spite of the 
fact that in certain circumstances a sprain may be 
accidentally worse than pleurisy, as for instance if 
it should happen that owing to a sprain you fell and 
in consequence of falling were taken by the enemy 
and killed.) 
' In a metaphorical and analogical sense however 
| there is such a thing as justice, not towards oneself 
but between different parts of one’s nature ; not, 
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> “ A 
od mav dé Sikavov adda Td SeomoTiKOY 7 TO 
> ¥ a 
olKovopiKdv. ev ToUTOLs yap Tots Adyous SLeoTHKE 
‘ / ww / ~ ~ A \ Ea . 
TO Adyov Exov pepos THs Puxfs mpds TO aAoyov: 
els & 51) BAgmovow Kat Soxet clvat aéduxia mpds 1 
€ / 54 > 1 y¢ mw 4 A 
adrév, ote [ev]* rodvrous got. maoxew Te Tapa 
\ < ~ > , ¢ = *” \ 
Tas <éavT@v opéteis: WoTep odv apxovTt Kat 
> 7 > A »” , r y 
apxomevw elvat mpos aAAnAa Sikatov te Kal 
TOUTOLS. 
AY ~ ~ 
10. Tlept prev odv dixacoovvns Kal Tov aAdwy tov 
> raat > ~ / ~ 
HOuKav apetav Swwpicbw tov Tpomov TodTov. 


1 Jackson. 
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it is true, justice in the full sense of the term, 
but such justice as subsists between master and 
slave, or between the head of a household and his 
wife and children. For in the discourses on this 
question @ a distinction is set up between the rational 
' and irrational parts of the soul; and this distinction 
‘leads people to suppose that there is such a thing 
as injustice towards oneself, because these parts of 
' the self may be thwarted in their respective desires, 
sso that there may be a sort of justice between them, 
such as exists between ruler and subject. 
| So much may be said in description of Justice and 
/ of the other Moral Virtues. 


@ Plato’s Republic and the writings of Plato’s followers: 
of. 1. xiii. 9. 
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. > A \ 4 /, > / ov 
i "Eel d€ tvyydvouev mpdrepov eipnKdtes srt 
a a \ 
del TO pécov aipeiofar Kal* pur) THv drepBodAjv 
A \ ” A \ / > ‘ e ¢ / 
pide tHv EArewpw, 7d dé pécov eoTiv ws 6 Adyos x 
0 opAos Aéyet, Tobro dueAwpev. 
"Ev maoaus yap Tats elpnuevaus eect, Kabdmep 
\ > A 
Kal emi TOV dM, €oTi Tis oKom7ds pos ov 
atroBAerwy 6 Tov Adyov Exwv emuTetver Kal avinow, 
A , 
Kal Tis eoTlv Spos TOV jeooTnTwV, ds petaéd 
poyev elvow Tijs drrepBodfs Kal Ths eMeiibews, 
2 ovoas Kara Tov opUov Adyor. €ott 5€ TO per 2 
Ne 
elmety ovTws aAnbés pév, odfev dé cadés. Kal 
A > aA ” > / \ ‘4 > \ 
yap ev tats dAAaus émipedetais, Tept doas éeoriv 
emioTnun, Todt dadAnfes pev elmeiv, drt ovre 
mAciw ote eddtTw Set movety oddé pabvpeir, 
> \ A /, ‘ ¢€ ¢ > A /, ~ \ 
GAka TA peoa Kal Ws 6 dpbds Adyos: TobTO Sé 
, ” LA > A nv > id ld te 
povov exwv dv tis odfev av ecidein mov, otov 3 
ota det mpoopepecbar mpos TO oda, el Tis clmevev 
Ott Goa 1) iatpiK? KeAcvEr Kal Ws 6 TavTHY exwV. 
3610 Sel Kal mepi Tas THs puyfs E€eus put) povoy 


1 kal om. K*Y. 


@ Cf. 1. Vi., esp. § 15. 

> The words denote tightening and loosening a bowstring, 
and also tuning a lyre. The former image is suggested by 
the preceding words, but the latter perhaps is a better 
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“We have already said @ that it is right to choose the Bx. vi. The 
mean and to avoid excess and deficiency, and that Intellectual 


the mean is prescribed by the right principle. Let gee 
ig 


us now analyse the latter notion. Principle 
ore : . , 
In the case of each of the moral qualities or dis- which | 
determines 


sitions that have been discussed, as with all the the Mean 
other virtues also, there is a certain mark to aim at, SB at 
‘on which the man who knows the principle involved now to be 
fixes his gaze, and increases or relaxes the tension » 9°"°* 
accordingly ; there is a certain standard determining 

those modes of observing the mean which we define 

as lying between excess and defect, being in con- 
formity with the right principle. This bare state- 

ment however, although true, is not at all enlighten- 
ing. In all departments of human endeavour that 
‘have been reduced to a science, it is true to say that 
‘effort ought to be exerted and relaxed neither too 
much nor too little, but to the medium amount, and 
as the right principle decides. Yet a person know- 
‘ing this truth will be no wiser than before: for 
example, he will not know what medicines to take 
merely from being told to take everything that 
medical science or a medical expert would prescribe. 

Hence with respect to the qualities of the soul also, 


) 


metaphor for that avoidance of the too much and the too 
little which, according to Aristotle, constitutes right conduct. 
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GAnbHs* <ivar tobr’ cipnuevov, adda Kal Swwpt- 
apevov tis eat 6 dp0ds Adyos Kal TovToV Tis 
ge 

pos. 

4 _ bas 57) THs wuxhs dperas SveAdprevor TAS [eV 35 
elvaw Tod ous éedayev Tas dé THs Svavotas. 1143 
mept pev ovv Tov AOiKaV SdieAnAVOapev, epi SE 
TOV nae mept puyhs mpOrov cimdvres, Aéywpev 

5 oUTws.- TpoTepov prev obv eAexOn or elvat HEpn 
Tis puyis, TO TE Adyov €xov Kat TO droyov" VOV 5 
€ ep Tod Adyor €XovTos Tov avTov TpoTrov 
Suauperéor, Kab brroxetobw duo Ta dé yov EXOVTO., 
ev pev @ Oewpotdmev Ta ToLadTa THY dvTwY Gawv 
ai apxyal pun evdexovtar dAAws exew, Ev d€ @ TA 
evdexopueva: mpos yap Ta TH yever erepa Kal TOV 
Ths Wuxjs popiwy €tepov TH yéver TO mpds EKa- 10 
TEpov tepukes, elrep Kal’ cpoLoTnTa Twa Kal oi- 

6 KeLoTHTA 7 yy@ows taapyer avrots.. AeyéoOw Se 
ToUTwWY TO peVv emvoTHmoviKOY TO dé AoyroTiKdV* 
TO yap BovreveoBau kal AoyileoBat TavTov, ovbeis 
be Bovdreverau mept T@V pa evdexouevanv aAdws 
exe, dore 70 AoyoTiKoV cor ev Tt HEpos Too 15 

7 Adyov exovTos. Anmréov ap’ EKaTEpou ToUrwy 
tis 7 Bedriorn eis: atrn yap dper?) EKaTEpou. 

iin 8 dpern m™pos TO epyov TO ouxetov, tpia 3 
eoTly ev TH puyh Ta KUpia mpaews Kal dAnOeias, 


1 G\nOGs KYL: adnBes. 2 zis KY: ris 7’. 


* Book VI. thus purports to explain further the definition 
of Moral Virtue (i. vi. 15), while at the same time (§ 4) 
continuing the analysis of the definition of Happiness 
(1 vii. 15) by examining the Intellectual Virtues. 

> 1. xiii. 9. 
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it isnot enough merely to have established the 


truth of the above formula; we also have to. define 


4 


; ) 
hy 
4 


’6 


6 


us 


‘ii 


exactly what the right principle is, and what is the 
standard that determines it.* 

Now we have divided the Virtues of the Soul into 
two groups, the Virtues of the Character and the 
Virtues of the Intellect. The former, the Moral 
Virtues, we have already discussed. Our account 
of the latter must be prefaced by some remarks 
about psychology. 

It has been said before ® that the soul has two ‘rhe Intel- 
parts, one rational and the other irrational. Let Yi! 


us now similarly divide the rational part, and let those of the 
it be assumed that there are two rational faculties, peer 
one whereby we contemplate those things whose the rational 
eee - = part of the 

first principles are invariable, and one whereby we Soul, the 
contemplate those things which admit of variation : oe 
since, on the assumption that knowledge is based on the Calcula- 
a likeness or affinity of some sort between. subject ty ee 
and object, the parts of the soul adapted to the Faculty. 
cognition of objects that are of different kinds must 
themselves differ in kind. These two rational facul- 
ties may be designated the Scientific Faculty and the 
Calculative Faculty respectively ; since calculation is 
the same as deliberation, and deliberation is never 
exercised about things that are invariable, so that 
the Calculative Faculty is a separate part of the 
rational half of the soul. 

We have therefore to ascertain what disposition 
of each of these faculties is the best, for that will be 
the special virtue of each. 

But the virtue of a faculty is related to the special 
function which that faculty performs. Now there 


are three elements in the soul which control action 
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2aicbnaws vobs dpeéis. TovTwy 8  y alobnots 


3 


> 


ovdemias apy mpdéews: SHAov dé 7TH Ta Onpia 
atobnow pev éxew, mpaews dé p7) Kowavely.—é€ore 
8° omep ev diavota Karapacis Kat dmopacrs, TOOT’ 
ev opeter dlwéis Kal pvyn: @oT emet51) 7H WOK 
apetn Eis” TpoaipeTeKn, 7, S€ mpoatpeats dpegis 
Bovdevruxn, det dua tatra* Tov TE Aoyov an Oi) 
elvat Kal TH oped | opOnv, elTep. 1) TMpoaipeots 
omovoaia, Kal Ta aura TOV [ev pavar Thy oe 
SuwKeLv. avrn pev odv 7 Siavora Kal 7 adn Beva 
TPAKTUKn, THs de Dewpyturijs Svavotas Kal pa) 
TPAKTUKS pnde. TOUNTUKHS. TO a xal KaKas 
Tadnfés €oT. Kal pebdos: Todto yap éott mavTos 
SuavontiKob epyov, Tod dé mpaktiKod [Kal]? 
Suavontucod 4 adAnOeva opodyens exovoa Th 
opefe Th 307 —mpagews peev ody apx?) mpo- 
atpeots (ev 7 KOmols adn’ oux ob eveka), Tpo- 
aupecewos de Spetis Kal Adyos | 6 &veKd Twos: 810 
ovr dvev vod kat diavolas ot’ dvev 0uchis ory 
e€ews 1 Tmpoaipeois. [edmpagia yap Kal Td 


1 $d raira MY: 8 radra pev K>, dia wey ratra L», wey did 
ratdra D', dud ratra Apelt. 2 ed, 


@ yods here bears its usual philosophic sense of the 
intellect, or rational part of the ‘ soul,’ as a whole, whose 
function is didvora, thought in general. In ec. vi. it is given 
a special and restricted meaning, and this in c. xi. is 
related to. the popular use of the word to denote ‘ good 
sense ’ or practical intelligence. 

> apaéis means rational action, conduct. The move- 
ments of animals, Aristotle appears to think, are mere 
reactions to the stimuli of sensation. 

¢ Greenwood et out that the passage would be clearer 
if § 2 mid. and § 3, ‘ Pursuit... right desire,’ and § 5, 
“Thought by itself . . . desire aims,” came lower down, after 
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-and the attainment of truth: namely, Sensation, 
Intellect,“ and Desire. 

+ BOs hese Sensation never originates action, as is 
“shown by the fact that animals have sensation but 
are not capable of action.? 

Pursuit and avoidance in the sphere of Desire 
correspond to affirmation and denial in the sphere 
of the Intellect. Hence inasmuch as moral virtue 

is a disposition of the mind in regard to choice,? and 

) choice is deliberate desire, it follows that, if the 

' ehoice is to be good, both the principle must be true 

and the desire right, and that desire must pursue the 

same things as principle affirms. We are here speak- 

/ ing of practical thinking, and of the attainment of 

jer uth in regard to action ; with speculative thought, 

‘which is not concerned with action or production, 
» right and wrong functioning consist in the attain- 
ment of truth and falsehood respectively. The 
attainment of truth is indeed the function of every 
part of the intellect, but that of the practical intel- 
ligence is the attainment of truth corresponding to 
right desire./ 

Now the cause of action (the efficient, not the 
final cause) is choice,’ and the cause of choice is 
desire and reasoning directed to some end. Hence 
choice necessarily involves both intellect or thought 
land a certain disposition of character [” for doing well 
‘the verse-quotation in § 6. The earlier part of § 6 is a 
parenthetical note. ? wr. vi. 15. ¢ md. dii.19. 

t j.e., truth about the means to the attainment of the 
pantly desired End. 
| 9 Cf. ut. ii. 1 note. Here again mpoalpeots seems to mean 
choice of means, not of ends. 

” This clause must be rejected as superfluous and logically 
unsound: the nature of action is explained by that of 
choice,’ not vice versa. 
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> “ rd > i 4 wy / \ Es > 
evavtiov ev mpd&et dvev Suavolas Kal yous odK 35 
5 eoTw.|'—Sudvoua 8 adr?) ov0ev Kwet, adr 7 
7 , : a 3 
EVEKd, TOV Kal TPAKTLK avTH yap Kal THs moun- 14 
TUS Apel’ EveKa yap Tov Tovet mas Oo Tov, — 
\ > / € ~ > X / \ A \ 
Kat od téAdos amA@s GANA TPds Te Kal Twos TO 
, 2))\ \ L € AI RREEG! 
Tomtov. aAAa 70 mMpaKTov' yap evmpatia 
/ ¢€ > cA vA \ ” > A ~ .. 
TeEdos, 7 8° dpe€is TovTOv: 810 7 dpeKTLKOS Vos 5 
¢ t “ + 4 \ ¢72 B 
 TMpoaipects  dpeEts Svavonriky, Kal [7] 
TovavTn apx7 avOpwros. 
lf ~ ba a 
6 (OdK« €or. dé mpoatperov odfev yeyovds, olov — 
50. \ ~ "TX a] / . noe 
ovleis mpoatpetrat tov. memopOnkévau: ovde 
N 7 \ a /, > A \ 
yap Bovdeverar mept tod ‘yeyovdtos aA\a sept 
A > : ‘3 
ToD €oopevov Kal evdexopevov, TO Se yeyovos 
> > , \ / A > a > 7 
ovK evdexerar 2) yeveoOat- 10, p0@s ’Ayabwy 


_. pévov yap avrod Kal Qeds orepioxera, _—* 0 
> ~ 
ayeérnTa Tovey doo’ av 7 mempaypyeva.) 


"Audorépwv 817) TOV vonTiK@v popiwy adjbea — 
A wv > “a Ss / v7 iN 6. 4 arn 

TO epyov. Kal? ds ody padiora ees adnbedoer 
EKATEpoV, adTat apeTal apdoir. 
iii "ApEduevor ody avwhev mepi atrav amdadw — 
dé a 01) e iN 6 4 ¢ 4 a Ss 
éywuev. €oTw 617) ols adnOever 4 vy TH1 
Kkatadavar ) amopava mévte Tov apiOuov Trabra 


1 Greenwood. _ 2 [9]? Richards. 


« For this distinction between making and doing, pro- 
duction and action or conduct, see 1. i. 2, 5. 
> See note ® on t. iv. 2. 
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and the reverse in the sphere of action necessarily 
‘involve thought and character]. 
5 Thought by itself however moves nothing, but 
only thought directed to an end, and dealing with 
) action. This indeed is the moving cause of pro- 
‘ductive activity “ also, since whoever makes some- 
thing always has some further end in view : the act 
|, of making is not an end in itself, it is only a means, 
a, and belongs to something else. Whereas a thing 
\ done is an end in itself: since doing well (welfare ) 
> is the End, and it is at this that desire aims. 
Hence Choice may be called either thought related Detnikesce 
\to desire or desire related to thought ; and man, weaade 
_)as an originator of action, is a union of desire and 
intellect. 
‘6 (Choice is not concerned with what has happened 
) already: for example, no one chooses to have 
' sacked Troy; for neither does one deliberate about 
what has happened in the past, one deliberates 
about what still lies in the future and may happen 
“or not; what has happened’ cannot be made not 
to have. happened. Hence Agathon is right in 


saying 


This only is denied even to God, 
The power to make what has been done undone. ) 


The attainment of truth is then the function of 
-eboth the intellectual parts of the soul. Therefore 
their respective virtues are those dispositions which 
- will best qualify them to attain truth. 
‘i Let us then discuss these virtues afresh, going The five 
more deeply into the matter. Houniee 
Let it be assumed that there are five qualities qualities. 
through which the mind achieves truth in affirmation 
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> >? \ / 2 / 4, , tare 
8 eori réyvn, emornpn, ppdvyois, codia, vods 
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ion ~ 2 
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opooTnow. mavrTes yap vroAauBavomev, 6 éme- 
ordpeba, pn evdexecOar ddAws exew: Ta 8 ev- 
8 "4 = ” i 4 lol val yd 
exopeva, GAAws, oTav ew Tod Dewpeiv yevynTar, 
/ >? ” a” , >? > / + > ot 
AavOdver ei coTw 7H py. €€ avdyKns dpa eorti 
A > / > wt A ~ > > / 
TO é€moTnTov. aldvov dpa, Ta yap e€ avayKns 
+ < ~ i 3 shi A > > oh > , 
dvta amA@s mdvra aidia: Ta\ 8 aidva ayévnra 
\ + 4 \ a > / cal 
Kal apbapra. ett didaxty maoa emotnun SoKel 2: 
elvat, Kal TO emioTnTOV pabnToV. eK TpoywwoKo- 
pevwr dé moa didacKkadria, womep Kal év Tots 
> cal JA \3 \ A > > ~ 
avadutikots A€yowev> 7) pev yap oi eraywyts, 
¢ \ im ¢ \ Aas: Ng cee] ALL 
9 Sé avdAoywop@. 4 pev 87 eraywyy) apyAs 
> \ a t € 9\ ' \ 2 a 
€oTt Kal Tod KaldAov, 6 Se avdAdoytopos eK TOV 
, Ft ” > er) a 3 ’ 
Kaddou: <iaivy dpa apyal e€ dv 6° ovdAdoyiopos, 
dv ovk ott ovdAoyiopos: emaywyr dpa. 7 ev 
dpa emotiun eotiv eis amodeKTiKH, Kal Ooa 
” / > a > a i 
aAXa mpoacdiopilouea ev tots avadvtiKots: oTrav 
yap mws moredn Kal yvwpipor at’t@ Bow ai 
apyat, emioratar: ef yap p17 paddov tod oup- 
mepaopatos, Kata ovpPeBynKos e€eu THY emvaTHunv. 


1 dpxjs L>: dpxi. 2 60m. K». 


@ réxvy, Art, as appears below, means here craftsman- 
ship of any kind; it includes skill in fine art, but is not 
limited to it. > See An. Post. i. 71 a1 ff. 

¢ Demonstration in Aristotle means proof by deduction. 
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or denial, namely Art or technical skill,* Scientific 
Knowledge, Prudence, Wisdom, and Intelligence. 
Conception and Opinion are capable of error. 

2 The nature of Scientific Knowledge (employing (1) science. 
the term in its exact sense and disregarding its ; 
analogous uses) may be made clear as follows. We 
all conceive that a thing which we know scientifically 
cannot vary; when a thing that can vary is beyond 

!) the range of our observation, we do not know whether 

* it exists or not. An object of Scientific Knowledge, 

) therefore, exists of necessity. It is therefore eternal, 

| for everything existing of absolute necessity is 
eternal; and what is eternal does not come into 

f 4 existence or perish. Again, itis held that all Scientific 

Knowledge can be communicated by teaching, and 
that what is scientifically known must be learnt. 
But all teaching starts from facts previously known, 

' as we state in the Analytics,’ since it proceeds either 
by way of induction, or else by way of deduction. 
Now induction supplies a first principle or universal, 
deduction works from universals; therefore there 
are first principles from which deduction starts, 
which cannot be proved by deduction; therefore 

4 they are reached by induction. Scientific Know- 
ledge, therefore, is the quality whereby we demon- 
strate,’ with the further qualifications included in 
our definition of it in the Analytics,4 namely, that a 
man knows a thing scientifically when he possesses 
a conviction arrived at in a certain way, and when 
the first principles on which that conviction rests are 

- known to him with certainty—for unless he is more 
certain of his first principles than of the conclusion 
drawn from them he will only possess the knowledge 


4 See An. Post. i. 71 b9 ff. 
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eis €oTW, ote TovadTn 7) od Téxvy, TavTOV ay 10 — 
ein Téxvn Kal e€is peta Aoyou aAnOods mounTiKH. 
4 €ott O€ TéexVN TAoa TEpl yeveow, Kal TO Texvalew 
[Kal |? Oewpeiv dws av yévnrai Ti TOV evdeyouevewv 
Kal elvae Kat pr) elvar, Kal dv yh apyn ev TO 
TmovobyTt aa pay ev TO TOLOULEVen” ouTeE yap 
Tov e€ a dvdyKns OvT@V uy) yevopeveny  TéxVn early, 15 
oUTE TOV Kara pow: € ev adbrots yap EXOUOE TOOT 
5 THY apxnv. eémet de moinaus Kal mpakis ETEpor, 
avayKn THY TéeXvnv Toews adn’ 08 mpagews 
elvat, Kat TpOmov Twa. mepl Ta avTd €oTw 7 
TUX Kal. Téxvn, Kabdmep Kal “Aydbwv drat 


Téexvn TUxnV eoTepEe Kal TUYN TEXVHY. 20 

¢ A = L ° ” ¢ Ce 

62). pev.odv. Téxvn, WomTep elpytar, eLis Tis peTa 
Adyou dAnfods, mowuntiKy €orw, 7 8 arexvia 

1 [avd] ed. + cat LY, 2 Muretus. : 


@ j.e,, the conviction may happen to be true, but he will 
a hold it as Scientific Knowledge in the peoper sense of 
the term. 
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in question accidentally.* Let this stand as our 
definition of Scientific Knowledge. 

‘The class of things that admit of variation includes (2) Art. 
‘both things made and actions done. But making 
is different from doing (a distinction we may 
jaccept from extraneous discourses”). Hence the 
rational quality concerned with doing is different 
| from the rational quality concerned with making. 
Nor is one of them a part of the other, for doing is 
*not a form of making, nor making a form of doing. 
Now architectural skill, for instance, is an art, and 
it is also a rational quality concerned with making ; 
nor is there any art which is not a rational quality 
» €oncerned with making, nor any such quality which 
isnot an art. It follows that an art is the same thing 
| as a rational quality, concerned with making, that 
/ reasons truly. All Art deals with bringing some- 
thing into existence ; and to pursue an art means 
‘to study how to bring into existence a thing which 
may either exist or not, and the efficient cause of 
which lies in the maker and not in the thing made ; 
for Art does not deal with things that exist or come 
into existence of necessity, or according to nature, 
‘since these have their efficient cause in themselves. 
But as doing and making’ are distinct, it follows that 
Art, being concerned with making, is not concerned 
‘with doing.. And in a sense Art deals with the 
same objects as chance, as Agathon says : 


if Chance is beloved of Art, and Art of Chance. 


Art, therefore, as has been said, is a rational 
‘quality, concerned with making, that reasons truly. 
Its opposite, Lack of Art, is a rational quality, 

> See note on I. xiii .9. 
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141: om, KPL>. 2 éd\ws om. KY: drov T. 

3 Nelmeras . . . xaxd infra post ré\os Muretus. 

* The words “‘ since. . . itself the end’ in the mss. follow 
§ 4 ‘ for human beings.’ _° See note on t. iv. 2. 
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concerned with making, that reasons falsely. Both 
deal with that which admits of variation. 
vy We may arrive at a definition of Prudence by ()Prudence. 
considering who are the persons whom we call 
) prudent. Now it is held to be the mark of a prudent 
“man to be able to deliberate well about what is 
good and advantageous for himself, not in some one 
| department, for instance what is good for his health 
» or strength, but what is advantageous as a means 
%'to the good life in general. This is proved by the 
| fact that we also speak of people as prudent or wise 
“in some particular thing, when they calculate well 
) \with a view to attaining some particular end of 
_ walue (other than those ends which are the object 
of an art); so that the prudent man in general will 
» be the man who is good at deliberating in general. 
4} But no one deliberates about things that cannot 
vary, nor about things not within his power to do. 
Hence inasmuch as scientific knowledge. involves 
demonstration, whereas things whose fundamental 
principles are variable are not capable of demonstra- 
tion, because everything about them is variable, 
-and inasmuch as one cannot deliberate about things 
‘that are of necessity, it follows that Prudence is not 
the same as Science. Nor can it be the same as 
Art. It is not Science, because matters of conduct 
admit of variation; and not Art, because doing and 
making are generically different, 4 since making aims 
at an end distinct from the act of making, whereas 
‘in doing the end cannot be other than the act itself : 
doing well ® is in itself the end. It remains there- 
fore that it is a truth-attaining rational quality, 
‘concerned with action in relation to things that are 
| good and bad for human beings. 
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1 Avo dpbas icas K, dud dp0as Bywater. 2-7 dpxn Le. 


2 gwopoctvn, the quality of the cwdpwr (c&s-dpjv) or 
‘sound-minded’ man, Aristotle derives from odfew and 
ppoyngis. Cf. vut. viii. 4. 

» Or ‘to one corrupted by pleasure or pain this end does 
not seem to be a first principle at all.’ 3 
° i.¢., to destroy our perception of the true end of ice 
which constitutes the major premise of the practical syllogism. 

4 réxyn, Art, is here (as in c. vii. 1) used in a neutral 
sense—one may be good at it or bad; whereas ¢pévycts, 
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Hence men like Pericles are deemed prudent, 
because they possess a faculty of discerning what 
things are good for themselves and for mankind ; 
and that is our conception of an expert in Domestic 
Economy or Political Science. 

_ (This also accounts for the word Temperance,“ 
which signifies ‘ preserving prudence.’ And Temper- 
ance does in fact preserve our belief as to our own 
good; for pleasure and pain do not destroy or 
pervert all beliefs, for instance, the belief that 
the three angles of a triangle are, or are not, 
together equal to two right angles, but only 
beliefs concerning action. The first principles of 
action are the end to which our acts are means; 
but a man corrupted by a love of pleasure or fear of 
pain, entirely fails to discern any first principle,’ and 
cannot see that he ought to choose and do every- 
thing as a means to this end, and for its sake; for 
vice tends to destroy the sense of principle.°) 

It therefore follows that Prudence is a truth- 
attaining rational quality, concerned with action in 
relation to the things that are good for human beings. 

Moreover, we can speak of excellence in Art,? but 
not of excellence in Prudence. Also in Art voluntary 
error is not so bad as involuntary, whereas in the 
sphere of Prudence it is worse, as it is in the sphere 
of the virtues. It is therefore clear that Prudence 
is an excellence or virtue, and not an Art. 

_ Of the two parts of the soul possessed of reason, 
Prudence must be the virtue of one, namely, the 


Prudence or practical wisdom, itself denotes an excellence, 
not a neutral sphere in which one may excel or the reverse. 
Elsewhere in this book réyvy has the positive sense of 
wrtistic excellence or technica] skill. 
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Entei 


bee 


L rhs mev 1: ev rhs KPLY, 2 <ra> rpla Richards. 


2 Called in c. i. 6 the Caleulative Faculty. 

> A loss of Prudence is felt to involve a moral lapse, A 
which shows that it is not a purely intellectual quality. 

* 4.e., not exclusively : see c. vii. 3. 

@ See c. iii. 4, note °% 

e Cf. c. iii. 1. Art is here omitted from the list. 

4 yots now receives its special sense (see ii.1, note) of — 
a particular virtue of the intellect, viz. that faculty of rational 
intuition whereby it correctly apprehends (by process of — 
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part that. forms opinions*; for Opinion deals with 
that which can vary, and so does Prudence. But 
yet Prudence is not a rational quality merely, as is 
shown by the fact that a purely rational faculty can 
be forgotten, whereas a failure in Prudence is not 
a mere lapse of memory.” 
i Scientific Knowledge is a mode of conception (4) Inteli- 
dealing with universals and things that are of neces- $750," 
‘sity; and demonstrated truths and all scientific Intuition. 
) knowledge (since this involves reasoning) are derived 
| from first principles. Consequently the first prin- 
| ciples from which scientific truths are derived cannot 
‘themselves be reached by Science ; nor yet are they 
| japprehended by Art, nor by Prudence. To be 
“matter of Scientific Knowledge a truth must be 
, demonstrated by deduction from other truths ; 
while Art and Prudence are concerned only with 
things that admit of variation. Nor is Wisdom the 
knowledge of first principles either °: for the philo- 
sopher has to arrive at some things by demonstration.” 

If then the qualities whereby we attain truth,’ 
and are never led into falsehood, whether about 
things invariable or things vaHAble: are scientific 
Knowledge, Prudence, Wisdom, and Intelligence, 
and if the quality which enables us to apprehend 
first principles cannot be any one among three of 
these, namely Scientific Knowledge, Prudence, and 
“Wisdom, it remains that first principles must be 
apprehended by Intelligence.’ 
_ The term Wisdom is employed in the arts to (6) Wisdom. 
denote those men who are the most perfect masters 
of their art, for instance, it is applied to Pheidias 


induction, see iii. 3) undemonstrable first principles. It is 
thus.a part of codia (c. vii. 3, 5). 
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1 kal domep LY. 2 6’ M>, 6y vulg. : yap ? ed. 
3 <7d> ed. : <ra> Coraes. 4 avira ed. : avro. 
5 [ro] om. TM, 8 gaiev LY, datev dv T. 

2 émirpépevey LY, érurpéyevay TM, 
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atrd Ald,, corr? KP: aird vulg., airé ? ed. 


4 The sense rather requires ‘ wise in some particular 
thing,’ but the expression is assimilated to the quotation. 
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as a sculptor and to Polycleitus as a statuary. In 
this use then Wisdom merely signifies artistic excel- 
2lence. But we also think that some people are wise 
in general and not in one department, not ‘ wise in 
something else,’ “ as Homer says in the Margites : 


Neither a delver nor a ploughman him 
The Gods had made, nor wise in aught beside. 


ii Hence it is clear that Wisdom must be the most Relation of 


x perfect of the modes of knowledge. The wise man ; 
’ therefore must not only know the conclusions that # 
follow from his first principles, but also have a true + 


Wisdom to 


ntelligence 
nd Science; 


and its dis- 


inetion 


_ conception of those principles themselves. Hence from Prd- 
Wisdom must be a combination of Intelligence and Political 


Scientific Knowledge® : it must be a consummate 
knowledge ° of the most exalted @ objects. 
- For it is absurd to think that Political Science or 
' Prudence is the loftiest kind of knowledge, inas- 
much as man is not the highest thing in the world. 
t And as ‘ wholesome’ and ‘ good’ mean one thing 
for men and another for fishes, whereas ‘ white ’ 
and “straight” mean the same thing always, so 
everybody would denote the same thing by “ wise,’ 
but not by ‘ prudent’; for each kind of beings will 
‘describe as prudent, and will entrust itself to, one 
who can discern its own particular welfare ; hence 
_ even some of the lower animals are said to be prudent, 
“namely those which display a capacity for fore- 
thought as regards their own lives. 
It is also clear that Wisdom cannot be the same 
thing as Political Science; for if we are to call 
> See vi. 1, 2. 
¢ Literally ‘knowledge having as it were a head,’ a 


phrase copied from Plato, Gorgias, 505 v. : 
 @ See §§ 4, 5, and, for the technical sense of riwos, 1. xii. 
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« This means apparently the sun, stars, and planets, else- 
where referred to by Aristotle as ‘ the divine bodies that move 
through the heaven,’ ‘ the visible divine things,’ ‘ the heaven 
and the most divine of visible things’ (Met. 1074 a 30, 
1026 a 18, Phys. 196 a 33). 

>’ See § 2, note. 

¢ Thales was the first of the Seven Wise Men: Anaxagoras 
belonged to a later generation. 
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knowledge of our own interests wisdom, there will 
be'a number of different kinds of wisdom, one for 
each species : there cannot be a single such wisdom 
dealing with the good of all living things, any more 
than there is one art of medicine for all existing 
_ things. It may be argued that man is superior to 
_ the other animals, but this makes no difference : 
» since there exist other things far more divine in 
’ their nature than man, for instance, to mention the 
most visible, the things? of which the celestial 
|. system is composed. 
» These considerations therefore show that Wisdom 
» is both Scientific Knowledge and Intuitive Intelli- 
eee regards the things of the most exalted? 
nature. This is why people say that men like 
Anaxagoras and Thales ° ‘may be wise but are not 
prudent,’ when they see them display ignorance of 
their own interests; and while admitting them to 
possess a knowledge that is rare, marvellous, difficult 
and even superhuman, they yet declare this know- 
_ ledge to be useless, because these sages do not seek 
to know the things that are good for human beings. 
Prudence on the other hand is concerned with the 
affairs of men, and with things that can be the object 
of deliberation. For we say that to deliberate 
well is the most characteristic function of the prudent 
“man; but no one deliberates about things that 
cannot vary nor yet about variable things that are 
not a means to some end, and that end a good attain- 
able by action; and a good deliberator in general 
‘is a man who can arrive by calculation at the best of 
the goods attainable by man. 
_ Nor is Prudence a knowledge of general principles 
only : it must also take account of particular facts, 
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¢ The words ‘ for instance . . . chicken is wholesome’ in the 
mss. come after ‘ theorists.’ 

> 4.e., woduriKh, Political Science or Statesmanship (¢/. 1. 
i., ii.), the relation of which to Prudence is next considered. 

° Cf.v. i. 20. Political Wisdom is a special application 
of Prudence, for though the term ‘ Prudence ’ is in ordinary 
usage confined to practical wisdom in sone’ s private affairs, 


it really extends to the affairs of one’s family and of the 


community. : 
4 In the Greek city-state legislature was not regarded 
as the normal function of parliament, but of a founder or 


reformer of the constitution, or of a special legislative com- 7 


mission. 
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since it is concerned with action, and action deals 
with particular things. This is why men who are 
ignorant of general principles are sometimes more 
successful in action than ‘others who know them: 
* for instance, if a man knows that light meat. is 
easily digested and therefore wholesome, but does 
not know what kinds of meat are light, he will not 
_be so likely to restore you to health as a man who 
) merely knows that chicken is wholesome ; and in 
» other matters men of experience are more successful 
than theorists. And Prudence is concerned with 
action, so one requires both forms of it, or indeed 
knowledge of particular facts even more than _know- 
‘edge of general principles. Though here too there 
“must be some supreme directing faculty.? 
i Prudence is indeed the same quality of mind as prudence 
x Political Science, though differently conceived.° Of }cmdes 
. Prudence as regards the state, one kind, as supreme Science. 

and directive, is called Legislative Science“; the 

other, as dealing with particular occurrences, has 
the name, Political Science, that really belongs to 

both kinds. The latter is concerned with action 
and deliberation (for a parliamentary enactment is 
a thing to be done, being the last step ¢ in a delibera- 
tive process), and this is why it is only those persons 
_who deal with particular facts who are spoken of as 
_“ taking part in politics,’ because it is only they who 
perform actions, like the workmen in an industry.’ 
+ Prudence also is commonly understood to mean 
especially that kind of wisdom which is concerned 
with oneself, the individual; and this is given the 


is 


¢ Cf. ut. iii. 12. 
# In contrast with the law-giver and the master-craftsman 
respectively. 
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dvopa, ppornats, exelvwy dé 1 pev otKovopie., n 
€ vopobecia, 4 dé ToduTiKH, Kal ravrns vf) peev 

4 Bovdevtuxn H Se _ducaoruey. eldo0s ev oby TU av 
ein [yvwcews'| To 70° abrow etdeva, av’ Exel dva- 
popav moAAnv, Kal SoKet 6 TO* epi abrov €idas 14a 
Kat dvatpiBwv ppovyos elvat, of dé moAwTiKoL 
moAumpaypoves: S10 Kdpumidns 


A 7 4 L a a ° 7 
m@s 8 av dpovoinv, @ maphv ampayucvws 
ev totau ToAAots HprOunpevov? otpatod 
ioov peTacxety ; 5 
TOUS yap lar Kal Tt sate méov. 
Cyrobot yap TO abrots dyabov, Kal olovrat TobTo 
dey mparrew. €k Tavrns | ovv THs dogs eAnrvoe 
y 
TO TovTouvs Ppovisrovs cival. KaiTor tows ovK 
~ x / > * 4 
€oTt TO avTov «v® avev olkovopias ovd avev TO- 10 — 
uretas.” éte db€ Ta avtTod mas det dioikety, 
adnrov Kal oKemTEov.® 
a > 2 \ lo > ya \ , 
5 Lnpetov 8 €otl Tod <ipnucvov Kat didte yew- 
<i UG 
peTpiKol prev veou Kat pabnuwatiKol yiwovrau 
Kal copot ta Towatra, ppdvipos 5 od SoKe? 
/ wt > i \9 ~ > id f 
yiweoba. aitvov 8 éte Kal’ tay Kal? exaoTa 


1 [yvdboews] ? Spengel : gpovnoews V.1. ap. Kustratium. 

27) 76 ed., To Ta LY, 76 Kh. 

3 airod MP et ut videtur pr. K®: corr! K> a’rax, core 
atrov, LY aire. : % 

4 7o-pr. KY: ra. 5 npiOunuevoy KPI: -wévw LY, 

8 ef Kb: eldévar M>, om. LT. 7 wondtrixhs Richards. 

8 eri O&. . . okemTéov Secludenda?'ed. — » «at om. Mb, 


2 From the lost Philoctetes of Euripides, frr. 785, 786 
Dindorf.’ The third line went on 


with the wisest... . 
For there is naught so foolish as a man! 
Restless, aspiring, busy men of action 
We honour and esteem as men of mark... . 
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name, Prudence, which really belongs to all the 
kinds, while the others are distinguished as Domestic 
Economy, Legislature, and Political Science, the 
latter being subdivided into Deliberative Science 
4 and Judicial Science. Now knowledge of one’s own 
_ interest will certainly be one kind of Prudence ; 
_ though it is very different from the other kinds, and 
") people think that the man who knows and minds 
‘$ his own business is prudent, and that politicians are 
ek busybodies : thus Euripides writes— 
: y Would that be prudent ? when I might have lived 
any A quiet life, a cipher in the crowd, 
Sharing the common fortune . 
Restless, aspiring, busy men of action . . .* 


a 


For people seek their own good, and suppose that 
) itis right to do so. Hence this belief has caused the 
’ word “ prudent ’ to mean those who are wise in their 

own interest. Yet probably as a matter of fact a 

man cannot pursue his own welfare without Domestic 

Economy and even Politics. Moreover, even the 
_ proper conduct of one’s own affairs is a difficult 

| problem, and requires consideration. 
5 A further proof of what has been said ® is, that 

although the young may be experts in geometry 
. and mathematics and similar branches of knowledge, 
we do not consider that a young man can have 

Prudence. The reason is that Prudence includes a 

» The reference seems to be to c. vii. 7, where it is stated 
that Prudence takes cognizance of particular facts. The 
intervening passage, examining the relation of Prudence to 


Political Science, emphasizes its other aspect, the appre- 
hension of general principles. 
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> € / a / id > > , 5 
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~ / 
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Kal Ta pev od' moarevovow ot véor adda Adyovow, 20 
~ / 
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To Kab” ExaorTov A yap ort mavTa Ta BapdoraPua 
voaTa para, 7 H OTL TOOL Bapvorab ov. 
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ToD yap eoxdrou cory, wotep cipyta TO yap 
9 Mpaktov Tovotrov. avrikerta pev? 17) TO vO: 6 
pev. yap vods TOV dpwv, dv od Eat Adyos, 7 Se 
TOU €axdTov, od ovK EoTW emLoTHuNn GAN alabyats, 
> ¢ ~ 7 > > oe > dé a vox 
ovx 7 Tv. iwv, GAN’ ola aicbavoucba Stu TO 
ev Tois palywartiKots eaxatov Tplywvov: oTHoeTat 

1 [ov] ..... &ddovs Aé-youot Immelmann. ' 2 uév om. Lb, 


v 


-¢ The Greek looks like a buried verse quotation. 

> The three divisions of the subject matter of Wisdom. 

¢ Immelmann’s emendation gives ‘can only take them 
on credit from others.’ 

q Cf. § 2 above, c. vii. 7, and 11. iii. 12. 

¢ See notes on c. vi. 2 and xi. 4. Definitions are the first © 
principles of science: 

f Literally ‘ of the objects peculiar to the special senses.’ 
Shape was one of the ‘ common sensibles,’ perceived through 
the medium of more than one of the special senses, by the 

‘common sense.” | 
_ * A triangle is the last form into which a rectilinear figure 
ean be divided: two straight lines cannot enclose a’ space. 
Or the words may possibly mean ‘ whereby we perceive 
that a particular mathematical figure is [for example] a 
triangle.’ But this would rather be expressed by Todt 7é 
éoxarov, or 70dt alone. 
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_knowledge of particular facts, and this is derived 
from experience, which a young man does not 
6 possess ; for experience is the fruit of years.* (One 
might indeed further enquire why it is that, though 

_ a boy may be a mathematician, he cannot be a 

| metaphysician or a natural philosopher.’ Perhaps 

the answer is that Mathematics deals with abstrac- 

/ tions, whereas the first principles of Metaphysics and 

_ Natural Philosophy are derived from experience : 
i ‘the young can only repeat them without conviction 
fof their truth,“ whereas the formal concepts of 

4 Mathematics are easily understood.) Again, in 
deliberation there is a double possibility of error : 

ou may go wrong either in your general principle 
ns in your particular fact: for instance, either in 
asserting that all heavy water is unwholesome, or 

' that the particular water in question is heavy. 

} And it is clear that Prudence is not the same as 
Scientific Knowledge: for as has been said, it appre- 
hends ultimate particular things, since the thing to 

_be done is an ultimate particular thing.? 

_ Prudence then stands opposite to Intelligence ; for 
Intelligence ° apprehends definitions, which cannot 
be proved by reasoning, while Prudence deals with 
‘the ultimate particular thing, which cannot be appre- 
hended by Scientific Knowledge, but only by per- 
ception: not the perception of the special senses,’ 
but the sort of intuition whereby we perceive that 
the ultimate figure in mathematics is a triangle 2 ; 
for there, too, there will be a stop.” But the foe 

+ That is, we reach the limit of analysis just as much 
when we descend to particulars as when we ascend to first 

‘principles or definitions (Burnet). Or the words may mean 

“in mathematics as in problems of conduct there is a point 
where analysis must stop.’ 
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yap Kakel. add’ airy padAov aicOnars 7): dpdvynots, 30 
2 i) > oo x 4 
exeivns 8° aAXo «ldos. 
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> / > > > Str ee \ ~ , 
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> / ¢ > , > / 4 9 > "he A 
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otre dd&ys- emtoTHNs bev yap ovK EoTw dpOdrns 10 


a 


17 LYD: 4 4 ?. Burnet. 
2 7d {nrev . . . éorly infra post doylferau Richards, 
3 mpdatre. Richards. 


« The intuition of particular facts which is a part of 
Prudence also belongs to the genus perception, but it is 
intellectual, not. sensuous. The Greek may however con- 
ceivably mean, ° But the intuition of the ultimate particular 
in problems of conduct approximates more to sensation than 
to prudence, though it is a different species from the percep- 
tion of the separate senses.’ 

» In the mss. the chapter begins with the sentence ‘ But 
deliberation,’ etc,, here transferred to the middle of § 2. 

¢ Viz., matters of conduct. 
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perception applies in a fuller sense to mathematical 
intuition than to Prudence; the practical intuition 
of the latter belongs to a different species.“ 


) tive Excellence, and to discover whether it is a 


- Conjecture, or something different from these in 
)) kind. 

2 ~=—Now it is not Knowledge : for men do not investi- 
) gate matters about which they know, whereas 
| Deliberative Excellence is one form of deliberation, 
and deliberating implies investigating and calculating. 
/ \But deliberation is not the same as investigation : 
| jit is the investigation of a particular subject.¢ 

Nor yet is it skill in Conjecture: for this operates 

without conscious calculation, and rapidly, whereas 
| deliberating takes a long time, and there is a proverb 
that execution should be swift but deliberation slow. 
'3 Again, Deliberative Excellence is not the same as 
Quickness of mind,? which is a form of skill in 
Conjecture. 
Nor yet is Deliberative Excellence any form of 
Opinion. 

But inasmuch as a bad deliberator makes mistakes 
_and a good deliberator deliberates correctly,’ it is 
clear that Deliberative Excellence is some form, of 

correctness ; though it is not correctness of Know- 
ledge, nor of Opinion. Correctness cannot be predi- 


! 


4 dyxwoa appears, from Analytica Posteriora, 1. xxxiii. 
89 b 10, to denote the faculty of guessing immediately the 
“middle term’ or fact which explains the relation observed 
between two objects. 

¢ Perhaps the text should be emended to read ‘ inasmuch 
‘as one who deliberates badly goes wrong and one who 

deliberates well acts rightly.’ 
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x We ought also to ascertain the nature of Delibera- Qualities 


_ species of Knowledge, or of Opinion, or skill in (1) Bxcel- 
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(ovde yap. dpaptia), ddéns S opborns adj Bera apa, 
é kal cprorat 707 mv od d0€a ori: [arAd. 
pjv ovd? dvev Aoyou y) edBovAta. Suavotas dpa. 
Actmerau avtTn yap ovmw ddors*|* aut yap 7 
d0€a od Cnrnows ada paors rls 719, 6 dé Bov- 
Aevopevos, edv Te €0 edgy Te? KaKaS BovAcdnrat, ! 
4 Cnret TL Kal oyilerar. aX’ ép0orns Tis ect | 
q etBovria Bovdjjs. [dud 7 Bovdy CytytTéa 7pa- 
TOV TL Kat mrept ti.|° émel 8 9 opBorns mAcovaxOs, 
d7Aov Tu ov TAoa" 6 yap aKpaTys Kal 6 padros 6 Co) 
mporiBerau detv* €x tod Aoyiopod TevgeTau, wore 
opbas. €arar BeBovAevpevos, Kakov dé péya 
elAnpws* Soxet OM dyaboy, tt elvat TO €d BeBov- 
Acbobae. H dpa’ TovadTy opborns BovAjjs evBovria, 
5% ayalob TEVKTUCT. ar’ éore Kal todrou pevdet 
ovMoyoud toxetv, Kal 6 pev det moujoat Tuxelv, 
dv 05 & ob, adda pevdq Tov pécov Gpov eivary — 
1 Gifanius. 2 re xal Kb, * 3 Spengel. 


* dety T (del <roveiv> Richards): (det (el dewv<és> Apelt). 
5 dpa Spengel: yap. ; 


“ i.e, correct knowledge is a redundant expression ; 
knowledge means correct notions ; erroneous notions are not 
knowledge. 

» The two sentences bracketed interrupt the argument. 
The first seems to belong to § 2, though it does not fit in 
there exactly. The second is altogether irrelevant, and 
employs the term d.dvo.a of the intellect as enquiring, not 
as contemplating the results of enquiry, a Platonic use not 
found elsewhere in Aristotle: ‘correctness in thinking” 
here is in fact. equivalent to ‘ correctness. in deliberation ’ 
in § 4. 

¢ The sentence bracketed Semupes the argument ;. and 
no examination of deliberation follows. 

4 No. distinction seems to be made between arriving at 
the right conclusion of a practical syllogism, é.¢. inferring 
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_ cated. of Knowledge,* any more than can error, and 
correctness of Opinion is truth ; and also any matter 
about which one has an opinion has been settled 

already ; [then again Deliberative Excellence neces- 

sarily involves conscious calculation. It remains 
therefore that Deliberative Excellence is correctness 

_ in thinking, for thought has not reached the stage of 

_ affirmation ;|° for Opinion has passed beyond the 

‘ stage of investigation and is a form of affirmation, 

') whereas a man deliberating, whether he deliberates 

| well or badly, is investigating and calculating some- 

| thing. 

4 But Deliberative Excellence is a form of correct- 

hee in deliberation [so that we have first to investi- 
gate what deliberation is, and what object it deals 
with].° However, ‘ correctness ’ in this connexion is 
\ ambiguous, and plainly it is not every kind of correct- 

| ness in deliberation that constitutes Deliberative 
‘Excellence. A man of deficient self-restraint or a 
bad man may as a result of calculation arrive at 
the object he proposes as the right thing to do, so 
that he will have deliberated correctly, although he 
_ will have gained something extremely evil; whereas 
_ to have deliberated well is felt to be a good thing. 
_ Therefore it is this kind of correctness in deliberation 
_ that is Deliberative Excellence, namely being correct 

in the sense of arriving at something good.4 

But it is possible to arrive at a good conclusion, 
as well as at a bad one, by a false process of reason- 
ing; one may arrive at what is the right thing to 

Wao, but not arrive at it on the right grounds, but 
by means of a wrong middle term. This quality 


correctly what is to be done as a means to some End, and 
actually achieving that End by action. 
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a) pponars adn Os drrodnypis cor. 

x “Kori d€ Kal 7 ovveors Kal uP edovvecia,” Kal? 
ds Aéyopev ouverovs Kal edovverous,' ov” dhws 1143) 
TO avTO eMLOTHLY 0) Sdé—mavres yap av joa 
avverol) obrTe Tis peice TOV Kara, [Lépos emoTn Lav, 
ofov tatpixy mept vyrewav 7) yewperpia rept 

2 peyebn*® ove yap Tept TAY del OvT@V Kal aKUVTwV 5 

1 gis 68: 4 0€ Tus LY. 


2 70 KY : zt. 3 edavvecla H. Stephanus: daovwecta. 
4 edouvérous H. Stephanus: dovvérovs. 5 weyédous LP, 


@ At the right time, because deliberation must neither 
be so prolonged as to miss the opportunity for action, nor 
so rapid as to be merely skilful conjecture; see § 2. 

® 4.e., to be well-counselled, to know what steps to take : 
cf. § 4. 

- The antecedent of ‘ which’ is probably not ‘the end’ — 
but ‘ what is expedient as a means to the end,’ since it is 
indicated below that Prudence deals with means, not ends. 
The difference therefore between Deliberative Excellence 
and Prudence seems to be that the former is the intellectual 
quality displayed in the process of correctly investigating 
a problem of conduct, the latter the more permanent and 
fixed quality of the mind possessing and contemplating’ the 
results of such investigations. Or “perhape more strictly 
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then, which leads one to arrive at the right _con- 
clusion, but not on the right grounds, is still not 
_ Deliberative Excellence. 
6 Again, one man may arrive at the right conclusion 
) by prolonged deliberation, while another may do so 
quickly. The former case also then does not amount 
' to Deliberative Excellence; this is correctness of 
_ deliberation as regards what is advantageous, arriving 
) at the right conclusion on the right grounds at the 
(tight time.* 
iM ia Again, a man can be said to have deliberated well ” 
ui) either generally, or in reference to a particular end. 
) Deliberative Excellence in general is therefore that 
; 


which leads to correct results with reference to the 
end in general, while correctness of deliberation 
_ with a view to some particular end is Deliberative 
) Excellence of some special kind. 
If therefore to have deliberated well is a character- 
_ istic of prudent men, Deliberative Excellence must 
_ be correctness of deliberation with regard to what 
is expedient as a means to the end, a true concep- 
tion of which ¢ constitutes Prudence. 
"x Understanding, or Good Understanding, the (2) Under- 
‘ : A é * standing. 
quality in virtue of which we call men * persons of 
understanding ’ or ‘of good understanding,’ is not 
_ the same thing as Scientific Knowledge in general 
_ (mor yet is it the same as Opinion, for in that case 
everybody would have understanding), nor is it any 
one of the particular sciences, as medicine is the 
science of what pertains to health and geometry 
#2 the science concerned with magnitudes. For Under- 
pozeding does not deal with the things that exist 


‘ 


both these qualities are included in Prudence, of which 
Deliberative Excellence is therefore one aspect or species. 
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1 Kal yap ol LY, 2 6) Susemihl: 62. 
# i eae secl. Thurot. A ebyy duovas LY: svar Ke 
° guy duny Richards ; ep eate , 


2 This parenthesis would come better in the first section, 
after the words ‘ of good understanding.’ It merely points 
out that the qualification ‘ good * need not be repeated. 


= 


> yavOdvey is idiomatically used of understanding what 


another person says. 

'.* The writer here strains the meaning of words by con- 
necting under one sense (1) yvwun, judgement in general 
or good judgement in particular, and its derivatives (2) 
evyvouwv, ‘ well-judging’ in the sense of considerate and 
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for ever and are immutable, nor yet with all of 
_ the things that come into existence, but with 
those about which one may be in doubt and may 
deliberate. Hence it is concerned with the same 
_ objects as Prudence. Understanding is not however 
the same thing as Prudence; for Prudence issues 
commands, since its end is a statement of what we 
I ought to do or not to do, whereas Understanding 
; merely makes judgements. (For Understanding is 
‘the same as Good Understanding ; a ‘ man of under- 
. standing ’ means a man of good understanding.) 

'3 Thus Understanding does not mean either the 
) possession or the acquisition of Prudence ; but when 
} 


| )we employ the faculty of Opinion to judge what 

_ another person says about matters that are in the 

| sphere of Prudence, we are said to understand (that 

\ is, to judge rightly, for right judgement is the same 

‘as good understanding), in the same way as learning 

a thing is termed understanding it when we are 

4 employing the faculty of Scientific Knowledge. In 

~ fact, the use of the term Understanding to denote 

_ the quality that makes men ‘persons of good under- 
standing’ is derived from understanding as shown in 

| learning; in fact we often use ‘to learn’ in the 

sense of ‘ to understand.’ ® 

ti The quality termed Consideration,’ in virtue of (3)Con- 
_which men are said to be considerate, or to show periee or 
_ consideration for others (forgiveness), is the faculty 

of judging correctly what is equitable. This is 
indicated by our saying that the equitable man is 

_ specially considerate for others (forgiving), and that 

it is equitable to show consideration for others 


kindly, and (3) cvyyveun, literally ‘judgement with’ or on 
_ the side of others, and hence, sympathy, lenience, forgiveness. 
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eoxdtov etal Kal TOV Kab Exagrov, Kal ev pev 
TO KpuTuKos civaw mept av O Ppovepos, GUVETOS 30 
Kal edyvespeov 7) Uy yVepeov” Ta yap emveuxh 
Kowa Tav ayabay dmdvrwy éoriv ev TO mpos 

3 dAdov, €oTe b€ THY Kal” Exacta Kal TOY e€oxaTwv 
dmavTa Ta TpAaKkTa (iat yap Tov dpdvisov Set yo- 
vwoKew avTa), Kal 1 obveots Kal 7 yaun mept 4 

47a mpaktd, Tabta 8 éoyara. kal 6 vots Tay 35 | 
eoxdtwv em apudorepa Kal yap TOV mpwTwv — 
Ope Kal TOV eoxarov vods éoTt Kal ov Adyos* 1143) 
Kal 6 pev Kara, Tas darodetfets TOV dc unroov 
opwv Kal mpatwv, 6 & ev tats mpaKtikais Tod 


ab jet ratios! br = 
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1 ¢fes abrae Ar. 


@ j.¢,, ‘ have reached years of discretion’; ¢f. § 6 and vit. 
xii. 2. 
> This has | been proved for ‘ understanding ’ and ‘ the 
sensible man’ in c. x.; it is extended to ‘ considerateness ’ 
in the words that follow: considerateness judges correctly 
what is equitable, equity is an element in all virtuous conduct 
towards others, and all virtuous conduct is determined by 
Prudence. 
° 4.¢., the possessors of each of the moral virtues. 
4 See c. viii. 9. 
evUhe substantive to be understood may be mpordcec:, 
‘propositions’; but the reference,seems to be not to the 
practical syllogism in the ordinary sense (see vil. iii. 9), 
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(forgiveness) in certain cases 3, but consideration for 

| others is that consideration which judges rightly 

what is equitable, judging rightly meaning judging 

what is truly equitable. 

Ny All these qualities, it is reasonable to say, refer to Examina- 
the same thing; indeed we attribute Considerate- Soot |. 
/ ness, Understanding, Prudence, and Intelligence to concluded : 
\the same persons when we say of people that they (eyeane” 
'» are old enough to show consideration and intelli- gexce. 
Bence,’ and are prudent and understanding persons. 

' For all these faculties deal with ultimate and particu- 

‘lar things; and a man has understanding and is 
-eonsiderate, or considerate for others, when he is a 
bond judge of the matters in regard to which Prud- 
“ence is displayed»; because equitable actions are 
common to all good men ° in their behaviour towards 
- others, while on the other hand all matters of conduct 
belong to the class of particular and ultimate things 
‘(Since the prudent man admittedly has to take 
seognizance of these things), and Understanding and 
‘Consideration deal with matters of conduct, which 
-are ultimate. Also Intelligence apprehends the 
‘ultimates in both aspects—since ultimates as well 
as primary definitions ? are grasped by Intelligence 
sand not reached by reasoning: in demonstrations, 
‘Intelligence apprehends the immutable and primary 
‘definitions ; in practical inferences,’ it apprehends 


‘but to the establishment of ethical dpxaf by induction, 
‘which is the proper method of Ethics (rs. iv. 5-7). This 
‘induction is conceived as a syllogism (ef. An. Pr. x. xxiii.) : 
Actions A, B, C . . . are desirable; Actions A, B,C... 
possess the quality Z; therefore all actions possessing the 
| quality Z are desirable. Here both the major and the minor 
premise are sets of particular propositions intuitively seen 
be true: vois is rGv éoxdrwy én’ apudorepa. 
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5 Set aicOnow, atrn 8 earl vots. 810 Kal duowa | 


doxel civat tatta, Kal dpvcer sodds pv ovddeis, 
6 yvwopnv 8 exew Kal ovveow Kal vobdv. onuciov 
> av A a € / 27 > a Xu 

8 67 Kal tats AAcKiats olducba axodovbety, Kat 
¢ c= ve , a \ 4 ¢ a / + 
Oe 7 HAvKia voby Exes Kal yapny, ds THs pdoews 
airias ovons. [810 Kal apy?) Kat TéXos vods eK 10 
ToUTWY yap at amodeifers kal mepl TouTwy. |* 
@ote del mpocéyew Tdv eumeipwv Kal mpe- 
oPurépav 7 n Ppovipenr® Tats avarrodetKToLs pacer 
Kal bogas ovx Wrrov Tv dmodeifewv: bua, yap 
TO €xew eK THS eumreipias dppa op@ow dpbds.* — 
\ 

7 tt pev obv eorly 7 dpovnars Kal 7 oogia, Kat mepl is 
rive éxarépa Tuyxdver ovea, kat Ort aAdov Tis 4 
buys popiov dper7) EKaTEpO, elpyrau. M 
xii Avaropyjceve 8 dv tis wept abt@v ti XpHoywod 
ciow. 1 pev yap copia ovdev Dewpet e€ av eorat 
evdaiuwrv dvOpwros (ovdcutds yap eo. yevécews), 
c A / ~ A ” > 4¥ A tg a 
% S€ Ppdvyots TobTo pev exer, aAAa Tivos eveka Set 
adrThs; <lmep 7 pev dpdvncis eorw mepl® ta 
Sete Bie 2 Susemihl. : 


3 7 ppovluwy secl. Burnet. — 4 6p0Gs L>: dpxas KoD. 
5 repl LY: 4 aepl. 


«4 


? Here the intuitive element in Prudence, as well as in — 
Wisdom (ce. v., vi.), is termed Intelligence: at c. viii. 9 it 
was called merely Prudence, in contrast with Intelligence, — 
which was limited to intuition of the first principles of 
science. 
> This sentence seems irrelevant to the context. | j= 
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ee 


‘the ultimate and contingent fact, and the minor 
‘premise, since these are the first principles from 
which the end is inferred, as general rules are based 
on particular eases; hence we must have perception 
jot particulars, and this immediate perception is 
Intelligence.* 
_ This is why it is thought that these qualities are 
‘\u natural gift, and that a man is considerate, under- 
) standing and intelligent by nature, though no one 
on a wise man by nature. That this is so is indicated 

by our thinking of them as going with certain ages : 
‘we say that at such and such an age a man must 
Pare got intelligence and considerateness, which 
‘implies that they come by nature. 
of [Hence Intelligence is both a beginning and an 
Wend, for these things are both the starting-point 
and the subject matter of demonstration.] ? 
-) Consequently the unproved assertions and opinions 
‘of experienced and elderly people, or of prudent 
men,” are as much deserving of attention as those 
which they support by proof; for experience has 
mgiven them an eye for things, and so they see 
‘correctly. 
_ We have now discussed the nature and respective wisdon eas 
spheres of Prudence and Wisdom, and have shown the two 
that each is the virtue of a different part of the soul. {iteilectual 
| But the further question may be raised, What is Relation of 
ithe use of these intellectual virtues ? Wisdom does {re Wiens 
‘not consider the means to human happiness at all, to Happi- 
for it does not ask how anything comes into existence. 
‘Prudence, it must be granted, does do this; but 
‘what do we need it for? seeing that it studies that 


ve This addition is suspicious : no one can become prudent 
merely by getting old (Burnet). 
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~ > ra 
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wow 


1 <7@> ra Ramsauer. 2 xphouwov Richards: ¢pdvimov. ~ 
3 Geréov LYT. 4 otow Argyropylus: éyouow. — 
5 Néywuev KP: Aéyomer. 


@ See c. xiii. 8, where it is implied that Prudence stands 
in the same relation to Wisdom as medicine to health: it — 
provides the conditions for its development. 
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which is just and noble and good for man, but these 
are the things that a good man does by nature. 
Knowing about them does not make us any more 
-eapable of doing them, since the virtues are qualities 
)jof character ; just as is the case with the knowledge 
‘of what is healthy and vigorous—using these words 
“to mean not productive of health and vigour but 
jyesulting from them : we are not rendered any more 
capable of healthy and vigorous action by knowing 
‘the science of medicine or of physical training. 
) If on the other hand we are to say that Prudence 
is useful not in helping us to act virtuously but in 
Jhelping us to become virtuous, then it is of no use 
»t) those who are virtuous already. Nor is it of any 
use either to those who are not, since we may just 
-as well take the advice of others who possess 
Prudence as possess Prudence ourselves. We may 
‘be content to do as we do in regard to our 
health ; we want to be healthy, yet we do not learn 
medicine. 
__ Moreover it would seem strange if Prudence, 
which is inferior to Wisdom, is nevertheless to have 
greater authority than Wisdom: yet the faculty 
‘that creates a thing % governs and gives orders to it. 
Let us now therefore discuss these difficulties, 

which so far have only been stated. 

_ First then let us assert that Wisdom and Prud- 
‘ence, being as they are the virtues of the two parts 
vof the intellect respectively, are necessarily desirable 
Jin themselves, even if neither produces any effect. 
-. Secondly, they do in fact produce an effect : 
‘Wisdom produces Happiness, not in the sense in 
‘which medicine produces health, but in the sense in 
‘which healthiness is the cause of health. For 
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1 ras: otrws vel ofrw mws Richards. 
2 mpdrrecbar répuxe LL». ; 3 <mpdrrew> ed, 


@ The other three are the scientific, calculative, and 
appetitive parts, see c. i. 5, 6, whose virtues have now been — 
considered in Books II. -VI._. Sensation. is here omitted, — 
since it is not peculiar to man: ef, 1. vii. 12. 

> Digestion and growth function automatically, nots 
voluntarily ; so they form no part of conduct. 
¢ i.e, Moral Virtue. iwi 
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‘Wisdom is a part of Virtue as a whole, and therefore 
by its possession, or rather by its exercise, renders 
aman happy. 

__ Also Prudence as well as Moral Virtue determines 
\the complete performance of man’s proper function : 
Virtue ensures the rightness of the end we aim at, 
Prudence ensures the rightness of the means we 
| |adopt to gain that end. 

. (The fourth part * of the soul on the other hand, 
\the nutritive faculty, has no virtue contributing to 
‘the proper function of man, since it has no power 
_ to act or not to act.”) 

\) But we must go a little deeper into the objection 
) that Prudence does not render men more capable 
of performing noble and just actions. Let us start 
‘with the following consideration. As some people, 
Wwe maintain, perform just acts and yet are not just 
‘men (for instance, those who do what the law enjoins 
‘but do it unwillingly, or in ignorance, or for some 
ulterior object, and not for the sake of the actions 
‘themselves, although they are as a matter of fact 
‘doing what they ought to do and all that a good man 
‘should), so, it appears, there is a certain state of 
‘mind in which a man may do these various acts with 
ithe result that he really is a good-man: I mean 
‘when he does them from choice, and for the sake of 
‘the acts themselves. Now rightness in our choice 
‘of an end is secured by Virtue’; but to do the 
‘actions that must in the nature of things be done 
‘in order to attain the end we have chosen, is not a 
matter for Virtue but for a different faculty. 

~ We must dwell on this point to make it more clear. 


‘is the capacity for doing the things aforesaid that con- 
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‘There is a certain faculty called Cleverness, which cteyerness 
or Ability. 
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1 atirod Bywater: abrév. 2 <rovs> Klein. 
3 Sivamis: Sewdrys M>, ddvaues <atry> ? ed. (atirn h SUvapus; 
7 Sewdrns Hel.). 4 wyovped’ Rassow. | 


@ See c. xi. 6 and cf. 1. vi. 12, 
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' duce to the aim we propose, and so attaining that aim. 
If the aim is noble, this is a praiseworthy faculty : 
if base, it is mere knavery ; this is how we come to 
speak of both prudent men and knaves as: clever. 
) Now this faculty is not identical with Prudence, but 
) Prudence implies it. But that eye of the soul of 
which we spoke*® cannot acquire the quality of 
_Prudence without possessing Virtue. This we have 
\said before, and it is manifestly true. For deductive 
inferences about matters of conduct always have a 
- {Major premise of the form ‘ Since the End or Supreme 
Good is so and so’ (whatever it may be, since we 
may take it as anything we like for the sake of the 
“ argument) ; but the Supreme Good only appears 
~ good to the good man: vice perverts the mind and 

causes it to hold false views about the first prin- 
ciples of conduct. Hence it is clear that we cannot 
mre prudent without being good. 

_ We. have therefore also to reconsider the nature 
fof Virtue. The fact is that the case of Virtue is 
closely analogous to that of Prudence in relation to 
Cleverness. Prudence and Cleverness are not the 
same, but they are similar; and natural virtue is 
related in the same way to Virtue in the true sense. 
All are agreed that the various moral qualities are 
in a sense bestowed by nature: we are just, and 

capable of temperance, and brave, and possessed 
of the other virtues from the moment of our birth. 
| But nevertheless we expect to find that true goodness 
is something different, and that the virtues in the 

‘true sense come to belong to us in another way. 
For even children and wild animals possess the 
‘natural dispositions, yet without Intelligence these 
‘may manifestly be harmful. This at all events 
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2 yods here means ¢dpoyyots as a whole: see xi. 4, note %. 

> See note on c. v. 8. 

¢ See the definition of Moral Virtue, um. vi. 15. 

4.é., prudence is the knowledge of right principle, the 
resence of the 6p@ds byos in the ux of the Ppdvimos — 
dies Ite lis 2, vie 15). : 
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appears to be a matter of observation, that just as a 
_ man of powerful frame who has lost his sight meets 
_ with heavy falls when he moves about, because he 
cannot see, so it also happens in the moral sphere ; 
‘2 whereas if a man of good natural disposition acquires 
' Intelligence,* then he excels in conduct, and the 
| disposition which previously only resembled Virtue, 
\ will now be Virtue in the true sense. Hence just as 
, with the faculty of forming opinions ” there are two 
qualities, Cleverness and Prudence, so also in the 
|, moral part of the soul there are two qualities, 
natural virtue and true Virtue; and true Virtue 
ee exist without Prudence. Hence some people 


| maintain that all the virtues are forms of Prudence ; 
_ and Socrates’ line of enquiry was right in one way, 
» though wrong in another ; he was mistaken in think- 
\ing that all the virtues are forms of Prudence, but 
right in saying that they cannot exist without 
Prudence. A proof of this is that everyone, even 

at the present day, in defining Virtue,° after saying 
| that it is a disposition and specifying the things with 
which it is concerned, adds that it is a disposition 
determined by the right principle; and the right 
principle is the principle determined by Prudence. 
It appears therefore that everybody in some sense 
‘divines that Virtue is a disposition of this nature, 
“namely regulated by Prudence. This formula how- 
ever requires a slight modification. Virtue is not 
‘merely a disposition conforming to right principle, 
‘but one co-operating with right principle; and 
Prudence is right principle 7 in matters of conduct. 
‘Socrates then thought that the virtues are principles, 
‘for he said that they are all of them forms of know- 
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1 oton L». 2 54 ed. : 04. 
3 rod <érépov> Spengel. 


oo 


2 The writer recapitulates the solution reached in the last — 
two chapters of the difficulty stated in ¢. xii. 1. Z 
> The text should probably be emended ‘of one of thetwo — 
parts of the intellect’: see c. xii. 4. 4 
© At c. xii. 6 Aristotle says more precisely that Virene 
‘makes the End right,’ i.e., makes us choose the right | 
End; strictly speaking, to achieve the End requires ped ; 
Prudence in the choice of the right means. | 3 
4 This is the solution of the difficulty stated in ec. xii. 3. 

¢ Including religious observances. 
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ledge. We on the other hand say that the virtues 
co-operate nith principle. 
‘6 These considerations therefore show that it is not 
_ possible to be good in the true sense without Prudence, 
1) nor to be prudent without Moral Virtue. 
P (Moreover, this might supply an answer to the 
_ dialectical argument that might be put forward to 
) prove that the virtues can exist in isolation from each 
#, other, on the ground that the same man does not 
yf possess the greatest natural capacity for all-of them, 
») so that he may have already attained one when he 
has not yet attained another. In regard to the 
'\natural virtues this is possible ; but it is not possible 
in regard to those virtues which entitle a man to be 
_ called good without qualification. For if a man have 
the one virtue of Prudence he will also have all the 
) Moral Virtues together with it.) 
7 It is therefore clear @ that, even if Prudence had no Prudence 
bearing, on conduct, it would still be needed, because iietor to 
it is the virtue of ® that part of the intellect to 
which it belongs; and also that our choice of actions 
_ will not be right without Prudence any more than 
without Moral Virtue, since, while Moral. Virtue 
i} enables us to achieve © the end, Prudence makes us 
adopt the right means to the end. 
si But nevertheless it is not really the case that 
_ Prudence is in authority ¢ over Wisdom, or over the 
higher part of the intellect, any more than medical 
_ science is in authority over health. Medical science 
- does not control health, but studies how to procure 
it; hence it issues orders zm the interests of health, 
but not to health. And again, one might as well 
say that Political Science governs the gods, because 
it gives orders about everything ° in the State. 
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i Mera dé Tabra AeKréov, aAAnv TrouoapLevous 15 
apxnV, ort Tov tepl TA On phevktdv Tpla. éorly 
«tO, kaucta akpacta Onprorns. Ta, S evav io, 
Tots peev dual. dnAa, TO pev yap diperny TO. 0 
eykparevav kadovper: pos be ay Onprornra 
pddvor’ av dippdtroe déyew TH brep eas apeT iy, 
Tpwiny Twa Kal Oevav, @omep “Opmpos.. Tmept 
<t0b >" _EKkTopos meroinke Aeyovta tov I piopov 
drt ohddpa Hv ayabds, 


0m 


to 


‘ 2O.h aes: 
ovde ew@xKet 
> , A / w > \ a 
avdpos ‘ye Ovntod mds eupevar adda Geoio. 
LA > >? / t > > 4 ve, 
2@o7r «i, Kabarep dao, €€ avOpmimwy yivovtat 
Beot du’ dperis daepBorjvy, tovadtn Tis av Ein 
SHArov Gre % TH Onpwdde® avrirBewevy ekis+ Kat 
yap @omep ovde Onptov éorl Kaxta 00d” apeTn, 
ovTws odde G08, aN’ 7 pev TLLLTEPOV dperijs, 
3% eo Erepov TL yévos Kaklas. é7rel be o7maviov 
Kat To Getov dvdpa elvar, Kabdmep of AdKkwves 
cidbaot mpooayopevew, dtav® ayacbdo. ofddpa 
1 Bywater. 2 Anpiwila (i.e. -la) LD. 
3 <ol> drav Bywater. 


iS] 
X q 


¢ Or Brutality: the two English words have acquired 
slightly different shades of meaning, which are combined. 
in the Greek. 
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, 
j Ler us next begin a fresh part of the subject by ce. i-x. 


laying down that the states of moral character to Relation of 


- be avoided are of three kinds—Vice, Unrestraint, and and Desire: 
“Bestiality. The opposite dispositions in the case of Weakness % 


two of the three are obvious: one we call Virtue, ¢. i, Moral 
States 


_ the other Self-restraint. As the opposite of Bestiality between 
it will be most suitable to speak of Superhuman Vieideane 
Virtue, or goodness on a heroic or divine scale ; just restraint 
He dh dP. f aud Endur- 
‘as Homer as represente riam as saying of ince, Lack 
Hector, on account of his surpassing valour— of Self-re- 
straint and 
Softness. 


nor seemed to be 
The son of mortal man, but of a god. 


» Hence if, as men say, surpassing virtue changes men 
into gods, the disposition opposed to Bestiality will 
plory be some quality more than human ; for there 
is no such thing as Virtue in the case of a god, any 
“more than there is Vice or Virtue in the case of a 
beast: divine goodness is something more exalted 
than Virtue, and bestial badness is different in kind 
from Vice. And inasmuch as it is rare for a man to 
_be divine, in the sense in which that word is commonly 
used by the Lacedaemonians as a term of extreme 


_ » Tl. xxiv. 258. The preceding words are, ‘ Hector, who 
was a god.’ 
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tov (ceios avyp' dacw), ovtw Kal 6 Onpiwdns 30 f 
ev Tots dvOpcirrous omdvios* padora & & tots 
BapBapors eoriv, yiverau 8 eva Kat dua vocous 
Kal mnpwoeis. Kal Tovds bua kakiay de Tov 
dvO peste drrepBaMovras otras emdvagpnpodpev. 
4 GAA rept pev TAs Touavrns Suabcews dorepov 
mountéov Twa, pvetay, mepl d€ Kaklas elpntae 35 
TMpoTepov: epi de axpactas Kal pahartas Kal 
Tpudis AeKreov, reaut Tmept eykparetas Kal Kop 
Teptas* ovre yap ws mel Tov adt@y efewv. TH 1 
GpeThH Kal TH pox Onpia. éxatépas® avta@v t7o- 
5 Anmréov, of ws Erepov yevos. det 8, Worrep 
emt T&v dAdAwy, TUevTas Ta pawopeva Kal mpdTov 
dvarropyaavras otTw Serxvivar pdAoTa pev mavTa 
Ta evoota mept tadra Ta maby, <i Se pH, TA 5 
mAetord. Kat KUpLOTATa" éay yap AJnTal Te TA 
Svoxeph, Kal KataAeinyntar Ta evdo€ka, dedevypevoy 
av ely ieavds. 
6 Aoxet 5) 4 Te eyKpdreva Kal Kaptepia TOV — 
omovdaiwy Kat [radv]*? éemawerav elvar, 4 8 
akpacia TE Kal padaia Trav povhav TE aut 10. 
pexrov.—Kal 6 avros eyKpatns Kal E[pLeveTUKOS 
T@ oyropd,. Kat dicparns wat eKoTaTUKOS Tob 
ee ae 6 pev akpatis «lows d7t padra* 
1 avfp ed. : advip (paw <obros> Coraes). 


2 éxarépas Richards: éxarépay. Lm 
3 [rév] Bywater: om. L>. 4 padha <patd\a> ? Rouse, — 


_ Lit. * for those who surpass (the rest of) men in Vice’ 
(e., human, not bestial wickedness). ‘ 
> Aristotle holds (1. viii. 7) that the opinions of the mass — 
of mankind, and of philosophers, on matters of conduct — 
are at to be substantially true; although being stated — 
from different points of view, and sometimes in ambiguous q 
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_ admiration—' Yon mon’s divine,’ they say—, so a 
bestial character is rare among human beings ; it is 
found most frequently among barbarians, and some 

“cases also occur as a result of disease or arrested 

|) development. We sometimes also use “ bestial’ as 
_a term of opprobrium for a surpassing degree of 

human vice.* 

4) But the nature of the bestial disposition will have 

#,to be touched on later ; and of Vice we have spoken 

|) already. We must however discuss Unrestraint and 

)Softness or Luxury, and also Self-restraint and 

‘Endurance. Neither of these two classes of character 

is to be conceived as identical with Virtue and Vice, 

‘nor yet as different in kind from them. 

> Onur proper course with this subject as with others 

' will be to present the various views about it, and 

‘then, after first reviewing the difficulties they 

involve, finally to establish if possible all or, if not 

‘all, the greater part and the most important of the 

opinions generally held with respect to these states 

‘of mind; since if the discrepancies can be solved, 

and a residuum of current opinion left standing, the 

| true view will have been sufficiently established.? 

i Now the following opinions are held: (a) that 

‘Self-restraint and Endurance are good and praise- 

worthy dispositions, Unrestraint and Softness bad 

and blameworthy ; (b) that the self-restrained man 
is the man who abides by the results of his calcula- 
tions, the unrestrained; one who readily abandons 

‘the conclusion he has reached; (c) that the un- 
language, they often seem mutually contradictory. The 

business of Ethics is to state them clearly, examine their 

“apparent contradictions, discard such parts of them as 
really refute each other, and elicit the common residuum of 
truth : see infra, ¢. ii. 12. 
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ws @eTo Zoparns, aAXo TL Kpareiv Kal mepleNeely 
\ 
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1 rpdtrew Richards: mpdrre. 

2 dxodovdety Richards: dxoNovdet. 

3 ywev om. K>, 4 airhny K>: adrov. 
5 déov <ylverau> et rpdmos [ylverac] ? Bywater. 


9 Viz., that a man may know the right and do the wrong. 
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restrained man does things that he knows to be evil, 
under the influence of passion, whereas the self- 
restrained man, knowing that his desires are evil, 
refuses to follow them on principle; (d) that the 
jtemperate man is always self-restrained and endur- 
Ang; but that the converse is invariably the case some 
‘deny, although others affirm it: the latter identify 
the unrestrained with the profligate and the pro- 
‘fligate with the unrestrained promiscuously, the 
‘former distinguish between them. (e) Sometimes it 
“is said that the prudent man cannot be unrestrained, 
‘sometimes that some prudent and clever men are 
‘unrestrained. (f) Again, men are spoken of as 
yunrestrained in anger, and in the pursuit of honour 
‘and of gain. These then are the opinions advanced. 
(© The difficulties that may be raised are the follow- Difficulties 
‘ing. (c) How can a man fail in self-restraint when prt 
believing correctly that what he does is wrong ? opinions. 
‘Some people say that he cannot do so when he 
‘knows the act to be wrong ; since, as Socrates held, 
at would be strange if, when a man possessed Know- 
edge, some other thing should overpower it, and 
‘drag it about like a slave. In fact Socrates used to 
combat the view% altogether, maintaining that 
(there is no such thing as Unrestraint, since no one, 
the held, acts contrary to what is best, believing what 
‘he does to be bad, but only through ignorance. 
‘Now this theory is manifestly at variance with plain 
‘facts; and we ought to investigate the state of 
mind in question more closely. If failure of self- 
restraint is caused by ignorance, we must examine 
hat sort of ignorance it is. For it is clear that the 
an who fails in self-restraint does not think the 
action right before he comes under the influence of 
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1 te Mb: ve. 
2 ris: €or? Susemihl, ris <2éis> vel H #écs Richards. 


ot Cf. xx. vii. 7, xii. 10. 
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} passion.—But some thinkers accept the doctrine in 
_a modified form. They allow that nothing is more 
powerful than knowledge, but they do not allow 
‘that no one acts contrary to what he opines to be the 
) better course ; and they therefore maintain that 
_the unrestrained man when he succumbs to the 
temptations of pleasure possesses not Knowledge 
Ibut only Opinion. And yet if it is really Opinion 
*and not Knowledge—not a strong belief that offered 
Jresistance but only a weak one (like that of persons 
‘in two minds about something)—, we could forgive a 
man for not keeping to his opinions in opposition to 
strong desires; but we do not forgive vice, nor any 
; other blameworthy quality.—(e) Is it then when 
desire is opposed by Prudence that we blame a man 
for yielding? for Prudence is extremely strong. 
“But this is strange, for it means that the same 
"person can be at once prudent and unrestrained ; 
yet no one whatsoever would maintain that the 
prudent man is capable of doing voluntarily the 
_basest actions. And furthermore it has already 
been shown * that Prudence displays itself in action 
(for it is concerned with ultimate particulars), and 
“implies the possession of the other Virtues as well. 

» Again (d) if Self-restraint implies having strong 
and evil desires, the temperate man cannot be self- 
‘restrained, nor the self-restrained man temperate ; 
for the temperate man does not have excessive or 
evil desires. But a self-restrained man must neces- 
‘sarily have strong and evil desires ; since if a man’s 
‘desires are good, the disposition that prevents him 
from obeying them will be evil, and so Self-restraint 
will not always be good; while if his desires are 
weak and not evil, there is nothing to be proud of 
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1 Coraes. 2 evyréxwot ? Burnet. 
3 6 Bywater: 6é. 


@ See further, c. ix. 4. 

> Sc., because he is foolish. 4 

° i.e, a profligate. ‘This is another sophistic paradox 
based on the contradiction between (1) the identification of 
the unrestrained man with the profligate, and (2) the view _ 
(§ 6) that the former acts contrary to his deliberate conviction 
(so Burnet). 
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in resisting them; nor is it anything remarkable 
if they are evil and weak. 

Again (a, 6) if Self-restraint makes a man steadfast 
in all his opinions, it may be bad, namely, if it makes 
him persist even in a false opinion. And if Un- 

‘restraint makes him liable to abandon any opinion, 
in some cases Unrestraint will be good. Take the 
instance of Neoptolemus®? in the Philoctetes of 
)Sophocles. Neoptolemus abandons a resolution that 
jhe has been persuaded by Odysseus to adopt, 
‘because of the pain that it gives him to tell a lie: 
‘in this case inconstancy is praiseworthy. 

| Again (a, c) there is the difficulty raised by the 
argument of the sophists. The sophists wish to 
‘show their cleverness by entrapping their adversary 
into a paradox, and when they are successful, the 
resultant chain of reasoning ends in a deadlock : 

,the mind is fettered, being unwilling to stand still 
‘because it cannot approve the conclusion reached, 
yet unable to go forward because it cannot untie 
‘the knot of the argument. Now one of their argu- 
‘ments proves that Folly combined with Unrestraint 
is a virtue. It runs as follows: if a man is foolish 
and also unrestrained, owing to his unrestraint he 
does the opposite of what he believes that he ought 
‘to do; but he believes” that good things are bad, 
and that he ought not to do them; therefore he 
will do good things and not bad ones. 

Again (6, d) one who does and pursues what is 
pleasant from conviction and choice,’ might be held to 
be a better man than one who acts in the same way 
‘not from calculation but from unrestraint, because he 
‘is more easy to cure, since he may be persuaded to 
alter his conviction ; whereas the unrestrained man 
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1h érémrecaro Lb. 
2° 6é od (vel ui) T', de <édda> Raineciaey Bywater - 
% dda secl. Bywater. j * &s Bywater. » 


* A variant od memeétouévos . . . [dda] gives “but as it is — 
he is convinced it is wrong but nevertheless does it.’ 
.> See c. ic 5,.note... «.. : 
¢ This question is not pursued below « ; indeed Ae conteniea 
of the following chapters are correctly outlined in § 1, arid | 
§ 2 is superfluous. i 
-@ Not the difference between the two, since nen course 
they are concerned with the same objects, but the difference — 
between both of them and other similar characters ; see c. i. 4. 
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is condemned by the proverb that says ‘ when water 
- chokes you, what are you to drink to wash it down?’ 
Had he been convinced that what he does is right, 
| a change of conviction might have caused him to 
desist 5 but as it is he is convinced that he ought 
‘to do one thing and nevertheless does another 
| thing.* 
\, Again (f) if Self-restraint and Unrestraint can be 
‘displayed with reference to anything, what is the 
jineaning of the epithet ‘ unrestrained’ without 
| qualification? No one has every form of unrestraint, 
yet we speak of some men as simply ‘ unrestrained.’ 
‘, Such, more or less, are the difficulties that arise. 
| Part of the conflicting opinions we have to clear out 
of the way, but part to leave standing ; for to solve a 
difficulty is to find the answer to a problem.” 


fail in self-restraint knowing what they do is wrong, 


yeerned with pleasure and pain of all sorts, or only 
wwith certain special pleasures and pains? and (iii) 
‘is Self-restraint the same as Endurance or distinct 
ifrom it? and so on with (iv) the other questions 
akin to this subject. 

__A starting-point for our investigation is to ask °¢ 
‘whether the differentia® of the self-restrained man 
jand the unrestrained is constituted by their objects, 
‘or by their dispositions: I mean, whether a man 
‘is called unrestrained solely because he fails to 
‘restrain himself with reference to certain things, or 
rather because he has a certain disposition, or rather 
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\. We have then to consider, first (i) whether men Selt- 


sor not knowing, and if knowing, knowing in what Unrestraint 
sense; and next (ii) what are to be set down examined 

}.as the objects with which Self-restraint and Un- 0=der four 
‘restraint are concerned: I mean, are they con- (ce. iii-x.). 
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6 8 ovK olerou pev, dike 5€. ea : 
3 Tlepi pev ody rod d0€av adnOA adAG pur). éme- 
otnpny elvar map’ Hv axparevovrat, odfev Siadéper 25 | 
mpos Tov Adyov. vor yap Tov dogaldvrwy ov — 
4 Svordlovow, dar olovra axpBas €tdévau- el 
ody dia 7d Hpewa muorevew of SoEaLlovtes padMov 
TOY emoTapevwy Tapa THY dToAnpw mpatovow, 
obfev dioicer emorhun ddéns° Evior yap moreov- 
aw oddev ArtTov ois So€alovaw } €repor ois 30 
5 éniotavtat: Sndot 8 “‘HpdkAevros. aAd’ érret 


dixOs éyouev TO erriotac0a (Kal yap 6 exwv 


pev od xpwevos S€ TH EmioTipH Kal 0 xpwrevos — 
, Ae, , Lo» A 1.4 
Aéyerar émioracba), Suoices Tro ExovTa prev. ph) 
rs) a Se S rei) a en Rs 
ewpodrTa Sé Kal TO Dewpodvra’ & pn) Set aparrew 


1 kal 76 eet om. Cs 


@ This seems to refer to the dogmatic tone of Heracleitus’ er 
teaching in general. 
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a both reasons combined. A second question is, 
ean Self-restraint and Unrestraint be displayed in 
| regard to everything, or not? When a man is said 
to be ‘ unrestrained’ without further qualification, 
it does not mean that he is so in relation to every- 
‘thing, but to those things in regard to which a man 
| can be profligate ; ; and also it does not mean merely 
‘that he is concerned with these things (for in that 
ese Unrestraint would be the same thing as Pro- 
if gacy), but that he is concerned.with them in a 
particular manner. The profligate yields to his 
| appetites from choice, considering that he ought 
always to pursue the pleasure that offers, whereas 
‘the man of defective self-restraint does not think so, 
but pursues it all the same. 
- (i) Now the suggestion that it is not Knowledge, 
‘but True Opinion, against which unrestrained men 
act, is of no importance for our argument... Some men 
"hold their opinions with absolute certainty, and take 
‘them for positive knowledge; so that if weakness 
‘of conviction be the criterion for deciding that men 
who act against their conception of what is right 
amust be said to opine rather than to know the right, 
ithere will really be no difference in this respect 
‘between Opinion and Knowledge; since some men 
‘are just as firmly convinced of what they opine as 
vothers are of what they know: witness Heracleitus.? 
- (1) But the word know is used in two senses. A man 
who has knowledge but is not exercising it is said to 
snow, and so is a man who is actually exercising his 
owledge. It will make a difference whether a man 
oes wrong having the knowledge that it is wrong but 
not consciously thinking of his knowledge, or with the 
snowledge consciously present to his mind. The latter 
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(i) Does he 
pio fails in 


ronttalat 
err knowing 
the right ? 


ARISTOTLE 


[rod éxovra Kal Bewpodvra | Tovro yap doxet 35 | 

6 dewor, GAN’ obK ei pr Dewpav —éri érel dvo 
TpoTro. TOV . mpordoewy, éxovra pev apporepas 114 
ovbev KwdAvet mparrew Tapa THY emornpyy, 
Xpopevov pevTou TH Kalddrov GAda pt) TH Kata. 
HEpos* TMpaxra, yap ta Kal? exaoTa. Siadéper 
be Kal TO Kabedov: TO pev yap ed? éavTod To Oo 
emt ToO mpdypatos cow, olov dr. mavtl avOpwmw 
ouppeper Ta Enpd, Kat Stu adtds® dvOpwmos, 7 
drt Enpov TO Towdvde: GAN ci Tdd€ ToLdvde, 7) OdK 
éyer ) odK evepyet. Kata ye® 51) TovTOUS SuoiceL 
Tovs TpOToUS dyinyavor daov, wate SoKxely ovTW 
pev <idevat pnbev dromov, ddAws Se Oavpacrey.— 

7 étu TO €xew Tv emorn pny aAXov TpoTrov TOV 
vov pybevrenv tmdpxet Tots avOpwmous: ev TO yep 
éxew peev py) Xpiobau de Sapepovoay opdpev Thy 
ew, wore Kat exew mens Kal Pa EXEW, olov TOV — 
Kabevdovra Kal pawopevov Kal oivwudvov. aAdAa — 


1 Bywater. 
2 airds Rassow: 6 adrds pr. K>, odros I, atrds obros LY. 
3 ve Coraes: Te. 


¢ The major premise of a practical aS is universal, 

a general rule; the minor is particular, the application of 
the rule to the case in hand. The next sentence points out — 
that this application really requires two syllogisms 5 ; imthe | 
first, the personal term of the major premise is predicated 
in the minor of the particular person concerned (Dry food 
is good for all men: I am a man: therefore dry food is” 
good for me); in the second, the other universal term is — 
predicated in the minor of a particular thing about which — 
the person is deliberating (Dry food is good for me: this 
stale loaf is dry food: therefore this stale loaf is good for — 
me). It is the minor premise of the second syllogism, viz. ~ 
the application of the general rule not to himself but to the — 
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would be felt to be surprising ; but it is not surpris- 
ing that a man should do what he knows to be wrong 
if he is not conscious of the knowledge at the time. 
(2) Again, reasoning on matters of conduct 
) employs premises of two forms. Now it is quite 
* possible for a man to act against knowledge when 
_he knows both premises but is only exercising his 
') knowledge of the universal premise and not of the 
)')particular ; ; for action has to do with particular 
ythings. Moreover, there is a distinction as regards 
the universal term: one universal is predicated of the 
‘man himself, the other of the thing ; for example, he 
may know and be conscious of the knowledge that dry 
_ food is good for every man and that he himself is 
‘a man, or even that food of a certain kind is dry, but 
» either not possess or not be actualizing the know- 
\ledge whether the particular food before him is food 
of that kind. Now clearly the distinction between 
these two ways of knowing will make all the difference 
in the world. It will not seem at all strange that the 
unrestrained man should ‘know’ in one way, but it 
would be astonishing if he knew in another way. 
(3) Again, it is possible for men to * have know- 
| ledge’ in yet another way besides those just dis- 
cussed ; for even in the state of having knowledge 
‘ “without exercising it we can observe a distinction : 
aman may in a sense both have it and not have it ; 
for instance, when he is asleep, or mad, or drunk. 


bing in question, that the unrestrained man seems not to 
now, or not to think of, at the time. 

This illustration is confused in the text by the insertion 

of another minor premise 7) é7« Enpdv 7d rovdvde, * or that food 

‘of a certain kind [e.g. stale bread] is dry.’ It would have 

been enough to write d\n’ el 76de Enpdy, ‘ but whether this 

[stale loaf] is dry.’ 
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‘pay obrew SiariBevran of év rots mébcow ovres: 16 I 
‘upot yap Kal eémuOupiar dppodiatey Kal via 
Tov TOLOUTWV _emdijrws Kal TO o@pa jeeOroraow, ; 
eviots S€ Kal pavias Towdow. dsHAov odv dt. 
8 dpoiws exew Aexréov Tods akpateis TovToIs. TO 
de Adyew Tods Adyous Tovs amo Ths emorHnuns 
ovdev onpetov: Kat ‘yap ot ev Tots maBeou TOUTOUS | 
ovres dmodet€ evs Kal én Aéyovow "Eprredoxdéous, } 
Kal ob mpOTov pabdvres? guvetpovar pev Tobs 
Adyous, i ioact 6 ovmw: Set yap ovudufvat, TooTo” — 
dé Xpovor - Setrou’- ore. Kabarep TODS. bmo- 
Kpiwopevovs, oUTws OmoAnmrTéov Aéyew Kat ToS — 
9 akpatevopevous —ETL Kaul oBe duouxds av. Tis 
emuBrewpere rip airiay. oI} poev yap Kaforov d0€a., 
78° érépa. mept TOV Kal? exaord eorw, @v aicOnors 
78n Kupia: étav dé pia yernrat e€ adTav, avadyKn — 
TO ovpmepavOey evOa pev fpdavar thy yuynv, ev 
dé rats mountikais’ mpdrrew evOUs, otov, et 
mavtos ‘yAvKéos yeveoOar Sel, TouTi Sé yAUKD as © 
év tt T@v Kal? exaorov, avayKn Tov Svvdevov 3 
Kal H) Kw@AYO[LEVOY cpu. TOUTO Kal TmpaTTELW. 
10, éray ov 7 pey KaboAov evn Kkwrvovea yeveoOar, : 
1 8€, dtu 7av® yAuKd Hdv, TouTi dé yAvKY, adTn 


1 pavOdvovres ? Thurot. 2 roitw Lb.” oe 
3 delrar TD: del. 4 mpaxreats Coraes, 5 av 7d Lb, 


@ The reference is to persons of weak will uttering sound — 
moral maxims almost at the very moment of yielding tc 
temptation. 

“>? Viz., asleep or drunk. It may have been some Falstaff q 
of Attic comedy that quoted the moral] maxims of Empedocles 
in his cups. 

¢ 4.e., in this case, psychologically : lit. ti with reference — 
to its nature.’ Cf, vint. i. 6, rx. vii. 2, ix. 7. a | 
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‘But persons under the influence of passion are in 
| the same condition; for it is evident that anger, 
- sexual desire, and certain other passions, actually 
alter the state of the body, and in some cases even 
))eause madness. It is clear therefore that we must 
_ pronounce the unrestrained to ‘have knowledge’ 
only in the same way as men who are asleep or mad 
§) or drunk. Their using the language of knowledge 4 
»nis no proof that they possess it. Persons in the 
_) states mentioned ’ repeat propositions of geometry 
and verses of Empedocles ; students who have just 
begun a subject reel off its formulae, though they 
‘do not yet know their meaning, for knowledge has 
» 40 become part of the tissue of the mind, and this 
takes time. Hence we must conceive that men who 
| fail in self-restraint talk in the same way as actors 
| speaking a part. 
(4) Again, one may also study the cause of Un- 
restraint scientifically,’ thus : Ina practical syllogism, 
_the major premise is an opinion, while the minor 
| premise deals with particular things, which are the 
_ province of perception. Now when the two premises 
are combined, just as in theoretie reasoning the 
mind is compelled to affirm the resulting conclusion, 
_ so in the case of practical premises you are forced 
' at once to do it. For example, given the premises 
“All sweet things ought to be tasted’ and ‘ Yonder 
_ thing is sweet ’—a particular instance of the general 
_ elass—, you are bound, if able and not prevented, 
Dimmediately to taste the thing. When therefore 
_ there is present in the mind on the one handauniversal 
_ judgement forbidding you to taste and on the other 
| hand a universal judgement saying ‘ All sweet things 
are pleasant,’ and a minor premise ‘Yonder thing is 
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X > a1 / > > / > ~ ¢ A x 2 
de evepyf,’ tvxn 5° emuBvpia evodca, 7 bev obv 
/ tA ~ € 3 > , a+ ~ 
Aéeyer devyew Totro, 4 8 émifupia ayer (Kwetv 35 
a t 
yap éxaotov dvvatat THY popiwy)* wate cvpPaiver 
enen oe \ t > , > 
tmo Adyou mws Kat do€ns aKkpateveobar, ov«K 114 
>? hg \ > € / > \ A / 
evavtias dé Kal? adtynv, adda Kata ovpPeBnKds 
ll (7 yap emifupia evavtia, add’ ody 7 dd€a) TO 
> la l4 oe \ \ ~ \ / > 
opId Adyw. wate Kai bia TobTo Ta Onpia ovdK 
akpath, dT odk exer TOV KabdAoV trdAnpuv, GAAG 5 
12 7Tav Kal? exaora davraciay Kal prvynpnv—rds 
de Avera 7) Ayvowa Kal mdAw yiveTar emoTHwv 
6 akpaTys, 0 avTos Adyos Kal mepl oivwpevov 
kat Ka0evdovtos Kat ovK tdLos TovTOV TOD mdAOovs, 
“a a A ~ 7 > ip > \ > 
13 Ov Set mapa tv gdvo.ordywv axovew.—erel 8 
% TeAcevTaia mpoTacis 50€a Te aicOyrod Kal Kupia 10 
aes ig 7 AST ee > ” 24 a a 
mpagewv, tavTnv <de>* H odk exer ev’ TH © 
, BA Bt 4 wy if > io ‘ A 2% 
mabe. wy, 7 ovTws EXEL WS OUK Tv TO Exew Eri- — 
> wy / A < > /, x 
aracba. adda Adyew wWoTep 6 olvwpevos Ta 


Sa aed eect Kat dua 7d pa Kabddov pnd — 
esi nen eor sate elvar SoKxely 7H Kabddov — 
TOV €axyaTov eee Kal €0LKEeV O ecaree gee: 15 
14 ovpBatvew: ob yap ris Kuplins emuoTHuns elvat 
Soxovons mapovons yiverar TO md0os, 088 adTy 


ae ns 


1 &epyn Richards: évepyet. 2 ofy om. L>. 
3 <dé> Ramsauer. 46 &v LY. 
SiC faci ie. 


> Here rd é@os means dxpareter Oat, cf. ii. 2, iii. 12, iv. 65 
but in the following line (y- c. iis 1) it probably means 
értOuula or Oupds, as ill. 7, v. 5, vil. 8. 
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sweet,’ and this minor premise is actually operant, 
and when desire is present at the same time, then, 
though the former universal judgement says ‘ Avoid 
that thing,’ the desire leads you to it (since desire 
|) can put the various parts of the body in motion). 
| Thus it comes about that when men fail in self- 
restraint, they act in a sense under the influence 
| of a principle or opinion, but an opinion not in itself 

. but only accidentally opposed to the right principle 

1 (for it is the desire, and not the opinion, that is really 

| opposed). Hence the lower animals cannot be called 

ih ‘ “unrestrained, if only for the reason that they have 

/ \no power of forming universal concepts, but only 

» mental images and memories of particular things. 

“2 If we ask how the unrestrained man’s ignorance 
is dissipated and he returns to a state of knowledge, 

| the explanation is the same as in the case of drunken- 

‘ ness and sleep, and is not peculiar to failure of self- 

restraint. We must go for it to physiology. 

'3 But inasmuch as the last premise, which originates 
action, is an opinion as to some object of sense, and 
it is this opinion which the unrestrained man when 

_ under the influence of passion either does not possess, 

' or only possesses in a way which as we saw does not 
‘amount to knowing it but only makes him repeat 

it as the drunken man repeats the maxims of 
_Empedocles, and since the ultimate term is not a 

universal, and is not deemed to be an object of 
Scientific Knowledge in the same way as a universal 

i ‘term is, we do seem to be led to the conclusion @ 

E + which Socrates sought to establish. For the know- 
ledge which is present when failure of self-restraint ° 
occurs is not what is held to be Knowledge in the 
true sense, nor is it true Knowledge which is 
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Ls > € A 4 > ¢ / > ~ 
pev. kal’ atta. exovra 8 vmepBoAnv, avayKata 
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mepreAketat Sua TO ma00s, GAA THS aicdyTiKAs. 


\ \ Ss ~ D7 \ va \ ~ > / 
tmept ev odv Tob <iddéra Kal wr, Kal mOs <iddra 
‘EvOEXETAL dxpareveoBac, Tocabra. etprjo0e0. 


Ilorepov oe eort Tus amas dicparis  mavTes 20 
Kara. [-€pos, Kat et €0Tt, _Tmepl rota eort, Aexréov 
edebfs. dtu pev ody epi Hdovas Kat dUzas elo 

o > “A A \ ¢ > a“ 
ol T éyKpareis Kal KapTepiKoL Kal of akparTets 

‘ / l4 > ‘ > > \ \ \ 
kat padakoi, gavepov. emet 8 ott Ta pev 
dvayKata Tov TovovyTwy ndovyv, Ta 8 alpera 


i} 


5 
A A / / A A ~ / 
HEV TA CMmaTLKd Qéyw d€ Ta TowadTa, TA TE 
mEpt TIHV Tpopiyy Kal THY TOV adpodiatey Xpetay, 
kal Ta Towra TOV owporikdy tept a THY 
akodaciay eeuev Kal tiv ocwdpoodvyv), Ta 3 
> a \ > / © A \ > € ye rE °° 
avaykata pev odxt, aipera dé Kal’ adta (Aéyw 


= By Ta 
-olov vikny TYysiv mAodrov Kal Ta Tovabra TA@v 30 
-ayalav Kat 7déwr)* Tods prev odv mpos Tatra 


mapa tov dp¥ov Xdyov bmepBdAdovras Tov ev | 
avtois amAds pev od A€yopev dxpareis, mpoo- 
Tuevres de TO XpnmaTwv dicparets Kal KEepoous | 
Kat TYAS. Kat Guyot, amA@s 9° ov, ws étépous ; 
Kal Ka” OMOLOTHTA. Aeyopevous—aorrep * ‘AvOpwrros 35 


6 7a "Oddvpmia vKdy,” eKeiv. yap 6 Kowds Adyos 14 


1 70 secl. ? Bywater. 2 wxov KP: vevixcnkds. 


@ See § 5 note. 7 > See 1. x. 
© Of. ec. i. 7: Oupds, ‘spirit,’ aims at victory,and so is — 
brought into this discussion of ‘pleasures and desires’ (§ 5); 
but in c. vi. it is contrasted with desire, and its indulgence 
(vi the form of anger is seen to be painful rather than pleasant 
vi. 4), 
his seems to be the meaning of the imperfect. tenses. 
ef inscription records that a boxer named "Av@pwros won — 
at Olympia in 456 B.c. and the Greek commentators say 
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dragged about by passion, but knowledge derived 
from sense-perception. 
_ So much for the question whether failure of self- 
restraint can go with knowledge or not, and with 
knowledge in what sense. 
iv (ii) We must next discuss whether any man can (ii) The 
_ be called ‘ unrestrained’ without qualification, or Qi? * 
whether it. must always be in relation to certain straint and 
particular things, and if so, to what sort of things. Isles 
Now it is plain that men are self-restrained and poettit Ss 
enduring, unrestrained and soft, in regard to Profiigacy, 
Pleasures and Pains. But the things that give jyij"*" 
A) pleasure are of two kinds: some are necessary ,” pleasures. 
others are desirable in themselves but admit of 
excess. The necessary sources of pleasures are those 
connected with the body: I mean such as the 
) functions of nutrition and sex, in fact those bodily 
functions which we have indicated” as the sphere of 
 Profligacy and Temperance. The other sources of 
_ pleasure are not necessary, but are desirable in 
_ themselves: I mean for example victory, honour, 
_ wealth, and the other good and pleasant things of 
the same sort. Now those who against the right 
_ principle within them exceed in regard to the latter 
class of pleasant things, we do not call unrestrained 
simply, but with a qualification—unrestrained as 
_ to money, gain, honour or anger °—not merely ‘ un- 
restrained’; because we regard them as distinct 
_ from the unrestrained in the strict sense, and only 
so called by analogy, like our familiar example? of 
Man the Olympic winner, whose special definition 


) 


_ that he is referred to here. His name would appear to 
have been used in the Peripatetic school as an example of 
the analogical use of words. 
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Tod idiov puKp@ Suepepev, aN’ / Speos erepos ip 
(onpetov dé: 7) pev yap axpacia peyera _oby ws 
dpapria povov dG, Kat as Kakia Tus, 7) aTA@s 
3 obca ) KaTa TL pepos, ToUTwY 8° ovbeis): TOV Se 
mept Tas GwpuaTikas amodavoets, mEept as A€yoper 5 
TOV owdppova Kal aKoAacTOV, 6 17) TH Tpoatpetobar 
TOY Te noewv SidKwv Tas bmepBoAds Kal* Tov 
Avrypav devywr, weivns Kat Sipns Kal ad€as Kal 
abdyous Kat mdvroov TOY Trept abiyy Kal yetow, 
d.AAd, Tape. THY Tpoalpeaw Kal TV Sudvovay, 10 
aKPATIS Aeyerau, ov KaTaO Tpoateaw, OTL Tmepl 
4 Tae, kabdrep opyfs, GAN amdAds povov (onpetov 
be: Kal yap padaKol Aéyovrau mept ravras, mrepl 
exeivwy 8 ovdepiav).. Kal dia tobdr’ eis radrov 
Tov aKkpaTh Kal tov aKddacrov tifewev Kat 
eyKpath Kal owdpova,® GAN odk éxeivwy oddéva, 15 
uk TO _Tepl Tas avras: TOS ndovas Kat Admras 
etvau' ot 8 etal pev mept Tava, GAN’ ovx OoavTws 
eiaiv, GAN ot ev mpoapodvrat of o° ob mpoarpody- 
Tat. O10 paAdov axddaorov av eElmowev doris 
py emOvpav 7 jpeua dudKer tas v7repBodas® 
1 kal <rd mérpia> Rassow. 


2 kal éyxparh Kal owppova secludenda ? ed. 
3 UmepBodas <Tav )déwy> Rassow. 


* 1.¢., it only requires the addition of three words. Strictly 
speaking, however, it is impossible to define an individual ; 
moreover, the Olympic victor (a) was a man not merely by 
analogy but as a member of the species, and (6) was named 
Man not even by analogy but only homonymously. But 
a humorous illustration need not: be precise. 

> Perhaps Man had some personal peculiarity which 
somewhat belied his name. 

e Probably this should be amended to ‘ moderate bie 
pains,’ cf. § 4. 
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is not very different 7 from the general definition of 
‘man,’ though nevertheless he is really quite distinct 
from men in general.’ (That such persons are only 
called unrestrained by analogy is proved by our 
. blaming unrestraint, whether unqualified or with 
/ reference to some particular bodily pleasure, as a 
' vice and not merely an error, whereas we do not 
regard those unrestrained in regard to money, etc. 
)3 as guilty of vice.) But of those who exceed in 
") relation to the bodily enjoyments with regard to 
|’ which we speak of men as temperate or profligate, 
he who pursues excessive pleasure, and avoids the 
» extremes° of bodily pains such as hunger, heat, 
cold, and the various pains of touch and taste, not 
from choice but against his own choice and reason, 
_ is described as unrestrained not with a qualification 
\ —unrestrained as regards these pleasures and pains— 
_; as is one who yields to anger, but just simply as 
“unrestrained. (A proof that ‘unrestrained’ un- 
qualified denotes unrestraint as regards bodily 
_ pleasures and pains, is that we speak of men as 
“soft ’’ who yield to these, but not those who yield 
_ to anger or the like.) And hence we class the 
unrestrained man with the profligate (and the self- 
_ restrained with the temperate) ?, but not those who 
yield to anger or the like, because Unrestraint and 
Profligacy are related to the same pleasures and 
pains. But as a matter of fact, although they are 
related to the same things, they are not related to 
them in the same way; the profligate acts from 
choice, the unrestrained man does not. Hence we 
should pronounce a man who pursues excessive 
pleasures and avoids moderate pains when he feels 


4 This parenthesis may be an interpolation. 
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kat devyer petpias Adras, 7 Tobrov doris: dua 
To emuOupeiv opddpa: Ti yap ay exelvos TOUELEV, 20 
ét Tpooryevouro errOup.ia. veavirn Kal rept Tas | 
TOV dvaykatov evdelas AT t ioxupa ; , 
5  ’Enret de Tov emOupuidy Kat TOV nOovav at ev . 
elow TOV" yevet KaA@v Kat oTrovdaty (roby. 9 
yap noewy ena dvaet atperd., 7a o evaytio. | 
ToUTwY, TA Oe eTagy, Kabdaep SuctAopey 7po- 25 
TEpov) olov xpHpata Kal scépdos Kal viKn Kat 
TY, mpos dmavTa d€ Kal Ta ToLatTa Kal Ta 
peTa€v od TO Taoxew Kal emOvpely. Kal didciv 
peyovras ad. 7@ mas Kal drrepBadew (dco. 
Ooo péev Tapa TOV ‘Ab yov 7} 7) Kpatobvra a Sucdxovar 
Tov pvoer Te Kahdv Kat ayalar, olov ot mrept 30 
TUYLHV peor 7 de? omovddlovres, H mept TeKvaL 
Kat yovels—Kat yap Tadta Tdv ayabav, Kat 
emrauvodvrau ot mept Trabra omovddlovres, aan’ 
dpws eat. Tis vrepBody Kal é€v TovToUs, «lL TUS 
a@arrep 7% NuoBy pedxouro Kal mpos Tovs Geovs, ) 
@orrep Udrupos C) puromdrep emukarovpevos mept 114 
TOV TATEpO, Atay yap €d0KEL pmpaivery)—Wox- 
Oypia. pev odv ovdeuia rept tatr éoti dua TO 


1 7éyv Wilson: ra. 2 kal‘om. K>. 


@ See § 2: a third class is now added, pleasures bad in 
themselves and not only in excess; and the ‘necessary’ 
pleasures are now classed as ‘ intermediate,’ neither. good 
nor bad in themselves, though good as.a means to: life, and 
bad in excess. 

> This subject is left without its verb, which apparently 
would be ‘ are not wicked, nor yet unrestrained in the 
proper sense.” Though this clause here: begins as a paren- 
thesis, it.is resumed below at ‘ well then’ as a fresh sentencé, 
which really, however, constitutes the apodosis of the protasis 
that began at the beginning of the section, ‘ And inasmuch.’ 
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_ only weak desires or none at all, to be more profligate 
_ than one who, does. so owing to intense desires ; for 

_what would the former do if he possessed the ardent 
_ desires of youth, and felt violent pain when debarred 
) from the ‘ necessary ” pleasures ? 

; And: inasmuch as some desires and pleasures 
relate to things that are noble and good in kind 
(for some pleasant things are desirable by nature, 
‘others the opposite, while others again are neutral— 
y/compare the classification we gave above®): for 

instance money, gain, victory, honour: and inasmuch 
as in relation to all these naturally desirable things, 

ei well as to the neutral ones, men are not blamed 
_ merely for regarding or desiring or liking them, but 
for doing so in a certain way, namely to excess 
(hence those’ who yield to or pursue, contrary to 

) principle, anything naturally noble and good, for 
example those who care too much for honour, or 

for their children and their parents—for parents 

‘and children are good things and people are praised 
who care for them, but nevertheless it is possible 
even in their case to go to excess, by vying even 
_ with the gods like Niobe,® or as Satyrus did,? who 
was nicknamed the filial for his devotion to his 
father, for he was thought to carry it to the point 
of infatuation—) : well then, there cannot be any 
actual Vice in relation to these things, because, as 


_ © Niobe vaunted her children as more beautiful than 
those of Leto.. 

_ 4 The Greek commentators tell stories of a certain Satyrus 
‘who, when his father died, committed suicide for grief. 
But Heliodorus appears to have read émrucahovpevos Tov marépa 
without zepi, ‘ or like Satyrus the Filial invoking his father 
'as a god’: there were kings of Bosphorus named Satyrus 
in the 4th c., and one may have borne the surname Philopator. 
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> 4 4 vA ~ ¢ ~ A / >) 
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1 Quod KY; Aupdr. 


@ So Peters. Perhaps there is a reference to the Lamia of 
folk-lore. 
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has been said, each of them is in itself desirable by 
nature, although excessive devotion to them is bad 
6 and to be avoided. And similarly there cannot be 
Unrestraint either, since that is not merely to be 
) avoided, but actually blameworthy ; though people 
_ do use the term in these matters with a qualification 
_—‘unrestraint in’ whatever it may be—because 
|\ the affection does resemble Unrestraint proper ; just 
4 as they speak of someone as a bad doctor or bad 
5 actor whom they would not call simply ‘bad.’ As 
» therefore we do not call bad doctors and actors bad 
men, because neither kind of incapacity is actually 
/ a vice, but only resembles Vice by analogy, so in the 
_ former case it is clear that only self-restraint and 
_ lack of restraint in regard to the same things as. are 
the objects of Temperance and Profligacy are to be ‘ 
, deemed Self-restraint and Unrestraint proper, and 
‘that these terms are applied to anger only by 
analogy ; and so we add a qualification, ‘ unrestrained 
in anger,’ just as we say ‘ unrestrained in the pursuit 
of honour’ or ‘ gain.’ 
* Besides those things however which are naturally Unnatural 
pleasant, of which some are pleasant generally and pede Be 
others pleasant to particular races of animals and Besnaey: 
of men, there are other things, not naturally pleasant, Hateanenoe 
which become pleasant either as a result of arrested ° Vice. 
development or from habit, or in some cases owing 
to natural depravity. Now corresponding to each of 
these kinds of unnatural pleasures we may observe 
a related disposition of character. I mean bestial 
characters, like the creature in woman’s form 4% 
that is said to rip up pregnant females and devour 
their offspring, or certain savage tribes on the coasts 
‘of the Black Sea, who are alleged to delight in raw 
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w 


or 


1 rods 6¢ secl. Oncken. 

2 épavigew ? ed. 3 dud re MY, cal dud wavlay K?. 
[A] om. K>: 4 <dice > Rassow. : 

appodiclwy <ousrta> vel <cuvovela> Richards. 

bo. Bywater: rots. 

tov K», 8 <un> kparety Richards. 


aaa 


@ The version follows Williams, and seems to require 
the emendation given in the critical note. The mss. give 
‘ who lend their children to each other for feasting.’ 
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meat or in human flesh, and others among whom each 
in turn provides a child for the common banquet %; 
"3 or the reported depravity of Phalaris.2» These are 
_ instances of Bestiality. Other unnatural propensities 
i) are due to disease, and sometimes to insanity, as in 
’ the case of the madman that offered up his mother 
‘ to the gods and partook of the sacrifice, or the one 
\ ot ate his fellow slave’s liver. Other morbid pro- 
; pensities are acquired by habit, for instance, plucking 
Yout the hair, biting the nails, eating cinders and 
earth, and also sexual perversion. These practices 
‘result in some cases from natural disposition, and in 
‘others from habit, as with those who have been 
»| abused from childhood. When nature is responsible, 
“no one would describe such persons as showing 
Unrestraint, any more than one would apply that 
jterm to women because they are passive and not 
iactive in sexual intercourse ; nor should we class as 
Unrestraint a morbid state brought about by habitual 
indulgence. 

Now these various morbid dispositions in them- 
selves do not fall within the limits of Vice, nor yet 
does Bestiality ; and to conquer or yield to them 
does not constitute Unrestraint ° in the strict sense, 
but only the state so called by analogy ; just as a 
-man who cannot control his anger must be described 
| as ‘unrestrained in’ that passion, not ‘ unrestrained.’ 

(Indeed folly, cowardice, profligacy, and ill-temper, 
whenever they run to excess, are either bestial or 
‘morbid conditions. One so constituted by nature 
_as to be frightened by everything, even the sound 

> See below, § 7, note. 

- ¢ We must understand ‘ does not constitute restraint or 
‘unrestraint ’ unless we amend ‘and to fail to conquer, or 


ito be conquered by, them does not constitute unrestraint.’ 
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vi “Ort 5€ Kai Frrov aicxypa axpacia 7 Tob Bupod 7 7] 
4 Tov emiOvuidv, Dewpnowpev. ouxe yap 6 Oupos 
akovew prev TL TOD Adyov, Tapakovew dé, Kalarep 
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: 


1 uév Twa évlore ed.: ev post évlore K», om. vulg. 
2 Jackson. 


2 No such stories about Phalaris are alluded to elsewhere ; 
so Burnet here brackets the name, supposing the subject of 
karetyev to be unexpressed, and taking § 2 to refer to 
Phalaris’s well-known practice of burning human victims — 
in a bronze bull. But that was hardly an instance of © 
Bestiality. > 7.e., inhuman vice. 
«Lack of control of the spirit’: see c. iv. 2 note *%. 
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ce 


_ of a mouse, shows the cowardice of a lower animal ; 
| the man who was afraid of a weasel was a case of - 
_ disease. So with folly: people irrational by nature 
_ and living solely by sensation, like certain remote 

tribes of barbarians, belong to the bestial class ; 
’ those who lose their reason owing to some disease, 
_ such as epilepsy, or through insanity, to the morbid.) 
ie With these unnatural propensities it is possible 
‘Jin some cases merely to have the disposition and not 
yee yield to it: I mean, for instance, Phalaris * might 
| have had the desire to eat a child, or to practise 
‘unnatural vice, and refrained ; or it is possible not 
merely to possess but to yield to the propensity. 
s therefore with Vice, that natural to man is called 
simply vice, whereas the other kind? is termed not 
‘simply vice, but vice with the qualifying epithet 
\ bestial or morbid, similarly with Unrestraint, it is 
j\ clear that the bestial and morbid kinds are distinct 

from unrestraint proper, and that the name without 
qualification belongs only to that kind of unrestraint 
which is co-extensive with Profligacy of the human 
sort. 
9 It is clear then that Self-restraint and Unrestraint 
_ relate only to the objects to which Temperance and 
_ Profligacy are related, and that unrestraint in relation 
to anything else is of another kind, which is only so 
called metaphorically and with a qualification. 
{ Let us Snow consider the point that Unrestraint (unrestraint 
in anger” is less disgraceful than Unrestraint in the Leek 
_ desires. sible than 
_ Now it appears that anger does to some extent Seon 
hear reason, but hears it wrong, just as hasty servants 
hurry out of the room before they have heard 
the whole of what you are saying, and so mistake 
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1 Garvius. 2 aloxiov KP; aloxlow. 


@ Perhaps ‘ if someone merely knocks at the door.’ 

> These words are surely an interpolation. 

¢ Viz., the man who is ‘ unrestrained ’ in the strict sense, 
2.€. cannot restrain his desires. 4 

# This story is developed in Robert Browning’s poem 
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your order, and as watch-dogs bark at a mere sound,? 
without waiting to see if it is a friend. Similarly 
anger, owing to the heat and swiftness of its nature, 
hears, but does not hear the order given, and rushes 
off to take vengeance. When reason or imagination 
suggests that an insult or slight has been received, 
anger flares up at once, but after reasoning as it were 
that you ought to make war on anybody who insults 
you. Desire on the other hand, at a mere hint 
from [the reason or®] the senses that a thing is 
pleasant, rushes off to enjoy it. Hence anger follows 
reason in a manner, but desire does not. Therefore 
yielding to desire is more disgraceful than yielding 
“to anger, for he that fails to restrain his anger is 
in a way controlled by reason, but the other °@ is 
controlled not by reason but by desire. 

Again, when impulses are natural, it is more 
excusable to follow them, since even with the desires 
it is more excusable to follow those that are common 
to all men, and in so far as they are common. But 
anger and bad temper are more natural than desire 
for excessive and unnecessary pleasures; witness 
the man who was had up for beating his father and 
who said in his defence, “ Well, my father used to 
_ beat his father, and he used to beat his, and (pointing 

to his little boy) so will my son here beat me when 

he grows up; it runs in our family’; and the man 
who, when his son was throwing him out of the house, 
__used to beg him to stop when he got to the door, 
_ ‘because he only used to drag his father as far as 
eethat.’ 4 
3 Again, the craftier men are, the more unjust 


‘© Halbert and Hob”’; it is said also to oceur in a German 
Volkslied. 
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Towvy aicxiwy 7 mepl emiOupias axpacia THs Tepl 
Tov Ovupov, Kal ore €oTw % eyKpaTera Kal 17% 
akpacia mept éemifupias Kat Wdovas ocwpatiKds, 
6 dpAov. attadv dé TovTwv Tas Siadopas AnmTEéov. 
@oTrep yap eipntar Kat’ apxds, ai pev avOpwmikai 
1 dororNbxas L> (vy. Edmonds, Lyra Graeca, Sappho 134); 
Sodum)bxKov. 


* The line seems to have ended Kurpoyéveos mpdbmoXov 
(Bergk, ef, Hesych., K. 7. mpoay<w>yéy), ‘ for the servant 
of the wile-weaving Cyprus-born,’ viz., Peitho, Persuasion, 
Tt is ascribed by Wilamowitz to Sappho, and the same 
epithet is applied to Aphrodite in Sappho, i.'2. 
. >» One of the emblematic figures embroidered on the girdle 
of Aphrodite, Jliad, xiv. 217. : : 

© §Bpis means any injury that is insulting to the victim, 
but here the writer is thinking specially of outrage prompted 
by lust. The argument is based on the feelings of both 
agent and victim. Anger, being a painful feeling, does not 
show wantonness or insolence, for wanton acts are pleasant 
to the doer. An injury doné in anger therefore arouses less 
anger in return, less resentment in the victim, than does 
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they are. Now the hot-tempered man is not crafty, 
nor is anger, but open; whereas desire is crafty, as 
they say of Aphrodite : 


Weaver of wiles in Cyprus born * 


)and Homer writes of her ‘ broidered girdle’ 


i % Cajolery ® that cheats the wisest wits. 


As therefore unrestraint in desire is more unjust 
‘as well as more disgraceful than unrestraint as 
Jregards anger, unrestraint in desire is Unrestraint 
in the strict sense, and is even in a certain sense 
e Vice. 
. Again, a wanton outrage ° gives pleasure to the 
“doer, never pain, whereas an act done in anger 
_ always causes him a feeling of pain. If then 
_ things are unjust in proportion to the justice of the 

anger they arouse in the victim, unrestraint arising 

from desire is more unjust than that arising from 

anger; for anger contains no element of wanton 
‘insolence. 

It is clear therefore that unrestraint in one’s 
‘desires is more disgraceful than unrestraint in anger, 

_and that it is in relation to bodily desires and pleasures 

‘that Self-restraint and Unrestraint are really mani- 

ifested. 

_ But we must distinguish among the bodily desires Bestiality 
‘and pleasures themselves. As was said at the pees 
‘beginning,’ some of these are human and natura 


‘wanton outrage due to unrestrained desire. Therefore it is 
‘ess ‘ unjust,’ Jess of an injury. Cf. Rhetoric, 11. iii. 1380 a 34 
(anger is not so much resented, because it does not show 
‘contempt for its victim). 
» # See c. v. 1, and also c. i. 3. 
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oO 


1 7. ? Bywater: ru. 2 kaklas <kaxdv> Rassow. 
3 7@ ? Richards. 


@ The writer here seems to regard all animals as unnatural, 
in the sense of imperfectly developed, because irrational. — 
The order precludes our taking this clause of the exceptional ~ 
species (asses, wild boars, and pigs according to Greek — 
zoology) just alluded to ; moreover, as the excessive appetites _ 
of these are analogous to Profligacy in men, they are not 
aberrations from animal nature any more than pees a 
are from human nature. 

> No two commentators read the same sense into this q 
section, which is ‘little more than a series of jottings ’ 
(Burnet). The version given largely follows Peters. The 7 
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both in kind and degree, some bestial, and some 
| due to arrested development or disease. Now it is 
only with the first class that Temperance and Pro- 
-fligacy are concerned; hence we do not use the 
terms temperate or profligate of the lower animals, 
except metaphorically, of certain entire species dis- 
| tinguished from the rest by their exceptionally 
) lascivious, mischievous, or omnivorous habits ; for 
animals have neither the faculty of choice nor of 
|) ealeulation: they are aberrations from nature," like 
7 men who are insane. Bestiality ? is less <evil> than 
is vice, though more horrible: for <in a bestial man 
’ \ asin an animal> the highest part <i.e. the intellect> is 
ia ) not corrupted, as it is in a man <who is wicked in a 
_ human way>, but entirely lacking. So that it is 
_ like comparing an inanimate with an animate thing, 
) and asking which is the more evil; for the badness 
' of a thing which has no originating principle—and 
Intelligence is such a principle—is always less 
capable of mischief. ¢ (It is therefore like comparing 
Injustice with an unjust man: one is worse in one 
way and the other in another). For a bad man can 
do ten thousand times *more harm than an animal 
<or a bestial man>. 
(iii) But in relation to the pleasures and pains (ii) Endur- 
_ of touch and taste, and the corresponding desires ene ae 
_ and acts of avoidance, which have already been lated to pain 


_ defined as the sphere in which Profligacy and straint ana 
Unrestraint 


; insertions in brackets indicate what may possibly have been +o Pleasure. 
in the writer’s mind. 
¢ The relevance of this parenthesis is obscure ; its meaning, 
in the light of other passages in Aristotle, may be that 
injustice is worse in the sense that it is evil per se (whereas 
the unjust man is evil per accidens), but the unjust man is 
worse in the sense that he is productive of evil. 


————— 
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Ly \ 7” 0 4 ¢€ = . Me € 
go7Tt pev ovTws exew wore HTTao0ar Kal @v ob 
> a c 4 
moAAol Kpeittous, €or S€ Kpateiv Kal @v ot 7rodAot 
we 7, ie © \ \ yo) X > \ < ie 
qTTOUs* ToUTWY 8 6 eV TEpL NOovas aKpaTys O 
=) , € Se \ ay r \ ¢ Oe 
eyKpaTys, 6 de mept AdTas padakos oO de Kap- 
~ \ > 
Tepikds. pretaéd So 7 Tay TAcioTwy e&is, KAY €L 15 
ev lot A \ / > A ie uv 
2 pémovor paAdov mpdos Tas xelpous. eet 8° Evrat 
res ~ a \ J 
Tdv Hoovav dvaykatai eiow ai 8 ov, Kat péxpt 
Twos, at & dmepBodat ov, ovd’ at eAreipers, 
e / de \ A > 6 w, wv \ Av: © 
Opotws bé€ Kal mepi emiBupias eye Kal AUmas, 6 
pev. Tas tmepBodds SudKav Tov jdéwv TH Kal? 
¢€ NG 1 \e 5 \ t iS p) ey \ 
bmepBoAds,* Kal” 1a mpoaipeow, dv attas Kal 20 
Sy \ 8 > oe > a” > 5X > / > 
pydev dv’ etepov aoBaivov, axdAactos: avdyKn 
yap Tobrov pn elvar petapedntiKdy, wor’ aviatos: 
e \ > a rae Y e id 2r) Le ie: 
6 yap apetapeAntos dviatos. 6 eArcitwv 6 
avrikeievos, 6 dé precos owdpwrv.  opmotws Se 
Kal 6 pevywv Tas cwpatiKas AdTas pun Sv Arrow 
/ a s 
GdAd Sua mpoaipeow.—(r@v S€ ut) Tmpoatpovpeveny 95 
c 3 ” 8 \ Xe 55 / ¢ be 8 \ ‘ 4 
6 pev dyerar dia THY Hdov7v, 6 dé Sia TO hedyew 
\ > \ lod > , 
thy. AvTNY THY ano THs ,emOuuias. wore S1ia0- 
‘ > 
depovow aAAjAwy: mavTi 8 dy d80€ee yelpwv 
\ > ~ nn” > 
elvat, el Tis pn emiOuuady 7) Hpewa mparrow te 


1 7 a0’ brepBodas (-hy M>) corrupta. 
2 kat MP; 9. 


@ This addition is illogically expressed, but it is a reminder 
that to take too little of certain * necessary ’ pleasures is as 
wrong as to take too much: see c. iv. 5 note 4. 
rahe Apparently the text is corrupt; the tripartite classification 
‘of c. iv. 5 is ignored. 

¢ Incurable, and therefore profligate, axédacros, which 
means literally either ‘ incorrigible’ or * unchastized’: see 
note on 111. xii, 5. 
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Temperance are displayed, it is possible on the one 
_ hand to have such a disposition as to succumb even 
to those temptations to which most men are superior, 
or on the other hand to conquer even those to which 
\ most men succumb. These two dispositions, when 
'’ manifested in relation to pleasure, constitute Un- 
| restraint and Restraint respectively ; when in relation 
.}) to pain, Softness and Endurance. The disposition of 
, the great majority of men lies between the two, 
aa they incline rather to the worse extremes. 
And inasmuch as some pleasures are necessary 
and others not, and the former -are only necessary 
4 } within certain limits; excessive indulgence in them 
|. not being necessary, nor yet deficient indulgence ? 
' either, and inasmuch as the same holds good also 
of desires and of pains, one who pursues excessive 
pleasures, or pursues them to excess,’ and from 
choice, for their own sakes and not for the sake of 
some ulterior consequence, is a profligate ; for aman 
_of this character is certain to feel no regret for his 
excesses afterwards, and this being so, he is incur- 
_able,° since there is no cure for one who does not 
regret his error. The man deficient in the enjoy- 
ment of pleasures is the opposite of the profligate ; 
_and the middle character is the temperate man. 
_ And similarly, he who avoids bodily pains not 
_ because his will is overpowered but of deliberate 
8 choice, is also profligate. (Those on the other hand 
who yield not from choice, are prompted either by 
the pleasure of indulgence, or by the impulse to 
avoid the pain of unsatisfied desire. Hence there 
is a difference between deliberate and non-deliberate 
indulgence. Everyone would think a man worse if 
he did something disgraceful when he felt only a 
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aioxpdv, 7 et opd8pa emOupar, weal et pay opyuloue- 
vos TUmrou 7 el opy.lopevos" Ti yap av érrote. ev 
mabe dv; 510 6 akdAaoTos xelpwv TOO aKpaTods.) 
~ A 1 \ \ , > x 
—rav 87 dexPevtwv 7d pev padakias Eidos waGAAov, 
6 8 akodaoTos. avrikertar S¢ TH ev axpatel 6 
a na ‘ 
eyKpaTys, TH dé padak® 6 KapTepiKds* TO prev yap 
Kaptepely eoTlw ev TH avtéxew, 7 8 eyKpdtea 
€v T@ Kparteiv, eTepov Sé TO avTéxew Kal KpaTety, 
wonep Kal TO py HTTaoOa Tod viKav: 61d Kal 
aiperwTepov eyKpatea Kaptepias éoT. 6 8 
> / \ “A ¢ ‘ \ > / \ 
eAXcimwyv mpos & of moAAol Kal avriTeivovet Kal 
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y] Tpudt) padakia tis cory), os EMcet TO iudrvov 
iva pa) Tovnion TI amo Tob aipew Avryv, al 
puwovpevos TOV KduvovTa odK oleTat GOALos elvaL 
> , ca ww ¢ / > wv A \ > 
abriw sGpovos wv. spoiws 8 exer Kal mepl ey- 
Kpdtevay Kal axpaciav: od yap et Tis ioxupa@v Kal 
€ kant ¢ a ¢ a “ ~ 
drepBadAdovodv Hdovav yrTarar 7) AvTadv, Oav- 
paoTov-—aAAa ovyyvwuoviKor ei avrTiTetvwY, WomTEp 
¢ , / c \ a 
6 WMcodéxrov Diroxryryns bo Tob éxews TeTAny- 
/ ZD e / > ~ >? / 4 \ 
pevos 7) 6 Kapkivov ev tH ’AXdmy Kepxtwv, Kai 
WoTeEp ol KaTExXeW TreipwevoL TOV yeAwTa aOpdov 
exkayxalovow, olov ovverece Hevodavrm—arr’ 
el Tis mpos As of ToAAOl SUvavTaL avTéxew, TOUTWY 
qTTatar Kal pn SdvaTau avtiteivew, pn dua Pvdow 


1 Stvavra <dvréxew> Richards. 


@ Not Softness strictly, which ranges with Unrestraint 
and is not deliberate. 

> Seneca, De ira, ii. 2, says that Xenophantus’s martial 
music made Alexander put out his hand to grasp his weapons 
(the story is told by Suidas of a Theban flute-player 
Timotheus, ef. Dryden, Alewander’s Feast); apparently 
Alexander’s music had a different effect on Xenophantus ! ! 
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slight desire, or none at all, than if he acted from a 
' strong desire, or if he struck another in cold blood 
than if he did so in anger ; for what would he have 
done had his passions been aroused? Hence the 
||) profligate man is worse than the unrestrained.) 
- Of the dispositions described above, the deliberate 
/ avoidance of pain is rather a kind 4 of Softness; the 
|);deliberate pursuit of pleasure is Profligacy in the 
) sh 
by, Strict sense. : j : 
#& Self-restraint is the opposite of Unrestraint, 
»Endurance of Softness ; for Endurance means only 
‘successful resistance, whereas Restraint implies 
| mastery, which is a different matter : victory is more 
» glorious than the mere avoidance of defeat. Hence 
self-restraint is a more valuable quality than Endur- 
5 ance. One who is deficient in resistance to pains 
\that most men withstand with success, is soft or 
luxurious (for Luxury is a kind of Softness): such a 
man lets his cloak trail on the ground to escape the 
fatigue and trouble of lifting it, or feigns sickness, 
not seeing that to counterfeit misery is to be miser- 
sable. The same holds good of Self-restraint and 
| Unrestraint. It is not surprising that a man should 
| be overcome by violent and excessive pleasures or 
‘pains: indeed it is excusable if he succumbs after 
‘a struggle, like Philoctetes in Theodectes when 
bitten by the viper, or Kerkyon in the Alope of 
_ Karkinos, or as men who try to restrain their laughter 
explode in one great guffaw, as happened to Xeno- 
-phantus.? But we are surprised when a’ man is 
overcome by pleasures and pains which most men 
are able to withstand, except when his failure to 
resist is due to some innate tendency, or to disease : 
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~ f a ‘ / > a ~ ay 
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ayovTat U1o Tob mafous: Eviow yap, woTep Tmpo- 
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mpoarabduevor Kal mpoidovres Kat _Tpoeyetpavres 
éavTovs Kal Tov Aoyropov ody HTTa@VTaL bd TOD 
, w> OW ear ® woo ON is a . # 
mdQous, ovr av 7Ov0 4 ovr’ av AvmypoV. pdALoTa 2: 
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eloly axpateis: of ev yap dua THv TaxuTHTa, of 
be bid Thy opodpoTynta ovK dvapievovar Tov Adyov, 
dua TO dicodovbyrucol elvat TH pavracia. 

viii “Hort 8’ 6 pev dicohaaros, _G@orep eAEXOn, od 
petapeAnrikds (eEupever yap. Th Tpoatpecet) 6 8 
dkparis perapeAnTuKos mas. 810 ovx worrep 
Hropyoapev, ovTwW Kal Exel, GA’ 6 pEv dviaTos, 


1 mpoyapyahiobévres LP: -Alcavtes vulg., mpoacOduevor vel 
mpotddyres Richards. ( 


@ Herodotus, i. 105, says that certain Scythians who 
robbed the temple of Uranian Aphrodite at Askalon were 
smitten with the ‘feminine disease,’ which affected their 
descendants ever after; but Hippocrates, [epi dépwy 22, 
describes effeminate symptoms prevalent among wealthy 
aise aa: Scythians, due to being too much on horse- 

ac 
' © q.e., it is not an excessive proneness to pursue pleasure, 
and therefore is not profligacy. 
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instances of the former being the hereditary 
effeminacy * of the royal family of Scythia, and the 
inferior endurance of the female sex as compared 

with the male. 

7 People too fond of amusement are thought to be 

_ profligate, but really they are soft ; for amusement 

“is rest, and therefore a slackening of effort, and 
addiction to amusement is a form of excessive 
slackness.? 

)8 But there are two forms of Unrestraint, Impetuous- Two forms 


i) ness and Weakness. The weak deliberate, but then 17. 
ts 
) 


Shalala 


ie 


Py 


rt 


e, 


ag 


Ss 


they do not stop to deliberate: since some people 

withstand the attacks of passion, whether pleasant 

or painful, by feeling or seeing them coming, and 

rousing themselves, that is, their reasoning faculty, 

in advance, just as one is proof against tickling if 

one has just been tickled already.’ It is the quick 

and the excitable who are most liable to the impetu- 

ous form of Unrestraint, because the former are too 

hasty and the latter too vehement to wait for reason, 

_ being prone to follow their imagination. 

i The profligate, as we said,’ does not feel remorse, Ea 
for he abides by his choice ; the unrestrained man (Unrestraint 

on the other hand invariably repents his excesses frther 

afterwards. Hence the objection that we stated ¢ guishea 


does not hold good; on the contrary, it is the profli- hom Prt 


ee aE 


ans 


_ °¢ The variant ‘can avoid being tickled by tickling the 
_ other person first ’ seems less likely, but either reading may 
be doubted: see critical note. Aristotle elsewhere (Prob. 
_ 965411) remarks that one is less sensitive to tickling if 
one is not taken unawares, and that is why one cannot 
_ tickle oneself. 4 ¢, vii. 2. eer ie 10; 
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tovnpla secl. Scaliger. 
dévvero. Richards: a& O>, of dé. vulg. 
3 dduchoovor K», 


pe 


@ éxoratikds is here used as equivalent to zpomeris, 
‘impetuous,’ in ¢. vil. 8; whereas below, § 5, as in c. i. 6 
and c. ii. 7, it denotes the quality with which it is here 
contrasted. : ; 
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gate who cannot be cured, whereas the unrestrained 
man can; for Vice resembles diseases like dropsy 
and consumption, whereas Unrestraint is like 
epilepsy, Vice being a chronic, Unrestraint an 
intermittent evil. Indeed Unrestraint and Vice are 
entirely different in kind, for Vice is unconscious, 
whereas the unrestrained man is aware of his infirmity. 

2 Among the unrestrained themselves, the impulsive? 
sort are better than those who know the right prin- 
ciple but do not keep to it; for these succumb to 
smaller temptations, and they do not yield without 
deliberation, as do the impulsive ; the unrestrained ? 
man is like people who get drunk quickly, and with 
a small amount of wine, or with less than most men. 

3 That Unrestraint is not strictly a vice (though it is 
perhaps vice in a sense), is clear; for Unrestraint 
acts against deliberate choice, Vice in accordance 
with it. But nevertheless in the actions that result 
from it it resembles Vice : just as Demodocus wrote 
of the people of Miletus— 


Milesians are no fools, ’tis true, 
But yet they act as fools would do. 


Similarly the unrestrained are not unjust, but they 
do unjust things. 

4 Again,° the unrestrained man is so constituted as 
to pursue bodily pleasures that are excessive and 
contrary to right principle without any belief that 
he ought to do so, whereas the profligate, because 
he is so constituted as to pursue them, is convinced 
that he ought to pursue them. Therefore the former 


» j.e., the feeble sort who stop to think and yet succumb ; 
the impulsive man is not the typical unrestrained man. 
¢ The argument is here resumed from § 1. 
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1 ov add. Ald. 2 uh Wevdel: wh add. LY, dwevdet Coraes. 


@ 4,¢e., to change his conduct. The unrestrained man’s 
belief is right already and he needs only to be induced 
to act up to it; whereas the profligate must be persuaded 
to change his belief before he will alter his conduct. 

DIOP, Vie vis Ot. 

¢ The context might indicate that the definitions are 
meant, which, themselves apprehended intuitively, are the 
starting-points of mathematical deductions. But these are 
ordinarily distinguished by Aristotle from hypotheses, which 
are assertions of the existence of things, not of their nature. 
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can easily be persuaded to change,* but the latter 
cannot. For virtue preserves the fundamental prin- 
ciple,’ vice destroys it, and the first principle or 
starting-point in matters of conduct is the end 
proposed, which corresponds to the hypotheses® of 
mathematics ; hence no more in ethics than in 
mathematics are the first principles imparted by 
process of reasoning, but by virtue, whether natural 
or acquired by training in right opinion as to the 
first principle. The man of principle therefore is 
temperate, the man who has lost all principle, profli- 
gate. But there is a person who abandons his choice, 
against right principle, under the influence of passion, 
who is mastered by passion sufficiently for him not 
to act in accordance with right principle, but not 
so completely as to be of such a character as to 
believe that the reckless pursuit of pleasure is right. 
This is the unrestrained man: he is better than the 
profligate, and not absolutely bad, for in him the 
highest part of man, the fundamental principle, is 
still preserved. Opposed to the unrestrained man 
is another, who stands firm by his choice, and does 
not abandon it under the mere impulse of passion. 

It is clear then from these considerations that 
Self-restraint is a good quality and Unrestraint a 
bad one. 

Is then a man self-restrained if he stands by a 
principle or choice of any sort, or must it be the 
right choice? and is a man unrestrained if he fails 
to stand by a choice or principle of any sort, or only 
It is therefore suggested that the term here means the 
propositions of mathematics, which are assumed as the 
starting-point of the analytical process by which a proof 
of a theorem or solution of a problem may be discovered : 
Gf. Til. ii. 12. 
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1 6909 LP: ph 6p67. 2 [6] om. Turnebus. 
3 Scaliger. Avot Tvs) 02 
4 ©, ii. 7. > Of. tie 7. 
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if he fails to stand by the true principle and the 
right choice? This difficulty was raised before.* 
Perhaps the answer is, that though accidentally it 
may be any principle or choice, essentially it is the 
true principle and the right choice that the one 
stands by and the other does not; in the sense 
that if a man chooses or pursues 6 as a means to 
a, a is essentially, 6 only accidentally, his object 
and his choice. And by ‘essentially’ we mean 
‘absolutely ’; hence while in a sense it is any sort 
of opinion, speaking absolutely it is the true opinion 
that the one stands by and the other abandons. 

2 But there are some persons who stand by their 
opinion whom we call ‘ obstinate,’ meaning that 
they are hard to conyince, and not easily persuaded 
to change their convictions. These bear some 
resemblance to the self-restrained man, as the 
prodigal does to the liberal, and the reckless to 
the brave ; but they are really different in many 
respects. The self-restrained man stands firm against 
passion and desire: he will be ready on occasion 
to yield to persuasion; but the obstinate stand firm 
against reason: they are not proof against desire, 

3 and are often led by pleasure. Types of obstinacy 
are the opinionated, the stupid, and the boorish. The 
motives of the opinionated are pleasure and pain : 
the agreeable sense of victory in not being persuaded 
to change their minds, and the annoyance of having 
the decrees of their sovereign will and pleasure 
annulled. Hence they really resemble the un- 
restrained more than the restrained. 

4 And there are some who fail to abide by their 
resolves from some other cause than lack of self- 
restraint, for instance, Neoptolemus” in the Philo- 
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£ > € v4 / wv > > ¢ Le 
6 & Hdovyv Te mpdtTwv ovr aKdAaoTos ovTE 
~ > > v4 > > e > a / 
padros ovt” axpatis, aAN’ 6 dv’ aiaxpav. 
Pre OP ener. \ A ° a a 
5 met © €oTl Tis Kal ToLobTOSs olos ArTov 7) Set 
Tols GwpaTiKots xalpew, Kat odK eupevwry® Ta 
Acy n Tovodros, TOUTOU kal TOO dxparods 25 
jeéaos 6 eyKparns: 6 pev yap aparns ovK eppevet 
TO Ady 61d. TO paAdv TH, obros dé Sud, TO airrev 
Tt 6 0 eyKpaTiys eupever Kal odd€ du’ €repov 
NA 5 A sy 4 e553 s 5 A : 
petaBdArer. Se? dé, cirep 7) eyKparera omovdatov, 
> /, \ 2 y oe / s 
Gypotepas Tas evavtias efeis gavdas elvar, 
A \ f > A A \ A cs > 
@oTep Kat pativovrar: aAAa dua TO THY ETEpay ev 30 
27 \ > , > / Yo ¢ ; 
dAlyois Kal OAvyaKis lvar davepav, womep 7 | 
awhpoovvyn TH akodacia SoKet évavtiov «lvar | 
6 povorv, ovTw Kal 7) eyKpdteLa TH akpacia. rel | 
5é Ae M4 \ / Vier) , } 
€ Kal’ opoudtynta modAa Adyerar, Kal 7) éyKpaTera 
y] Tod oappovos Kal” dpowdrnTa jcohovOn kev? | 
O TE ‘yap eyKpariys otos pen dev mapa Tov Adyov 35 
810. Tas owparucds moovds movely Kal 6 owppwyr, 1152 
adn’ 6 bey éxwv 6 8 ovK eXev pavras emOupias, 
kal 6 pev Towbdros oios py ydec0ar mapa Tov 


1 
2 valpev Asp.: xalpwr. 3 éupéver Muretus. 
4°7 MP»: 6 vulg., 6 [rovotros] Bywater. 


if 


ov Richards: kaddv. 
; 


- The mss., instead of ‘pleasant,’ repeat ‘noble’ by a 
slip. 

® Of. Ti. .xi. 7. 

¢ Though he conquers them. 
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ctetes of Sophocles. It is true that his motive for 

changing was pleasure, though a noble pleasure, 

since it was pleasant® for him to speak the truth, 
and he had only told a lie at the instigation of 

Odysseus. In fact, not everyone whose conduct is 

guided by pleasure is either profligate and base, or 
_ unrestrained, but only those who yield to disgraceful 

pleasures. 
There is also a character ® that takes less than the Isensi- 

/ proper amount of pleasure in the things of the body, nee 
and that fails to stand by principle in that sense. 

_ The self-restrained man therefore is really inter- 

\ mediate between the unrestrained man and the type 
_\described. The unrestrained man departs from 
principle because he enjoys bodily pleasures too 
_ much, the person described does so because he 

, enjoys them too little ; while the self-restrained man 
stands by principle and does not change from either 
eause. And inasmuch as Self-restraint is good, it 
follows that both the dispositions opposed to it are 
bad, as indeed they appear to be ; but because one 
of the two is found only in a few people, and is rarely 

displayed, Unrestraint is thought to be the sole 
opposite of Self-restraint, just as Profligacy is thought 
to be the sole opposite of Temperance. 

3 Many terms are used in an analogical sense, and (a) seit. 
so we have come to speak by analogy of the “ self- respaint 
restraint’ of the temperate man, because the restraint 
temperate man, as well as the self-restrained, is so ieaher 

constituted as never to be led by the pleasures of from Tem- 

1 i eae perance and 
the body to act against principle. But whereas the Profigacy. 
selfrestrained man has evil desires,’ the temperate 
man has none; he is so constituted as to take no 


pleasure in things that are contrary to principle, 
4.25 


—— 
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7 Adyov, 6 8 ofos nSeoOar GAAA pr) AyecBar. Sport 


7 A ¢ > »,\ \ < > y 4 A 
de Kal 6 aKkpatyis Kal 6 aKkoAaoTos, ETEpol [eV 
y > yj \ \ i Wey , i 
évTes, auporepor S€ TA OwWpaTiKAa Hdea SidKoVEW, 5 
> > ¢ A A by ~ € > > 7 
GAN’ 6 ev Kal oidpevos Setv, 6 8° odK oldpevos. 

99> A / ‘ > ~ > 4 

x Ovd’ dua dpdvisov Kal axpath evddyerau elvae 
a A 
TOV avTov: dua yap Ppovytos Kal oazovdatos TO 

GY A ” ” > ~ 29 7 / 
2700s Sédextar wy. €re od TH cidévae povov — 
dpdvysos adAa Kal TO mpaxtiKds: 6 8 aKparis — 
od mpaktiKds. (Tov dé Sewov oddev KwdveL 10 
dxparh elvor—Sid Kal Soxodow eviore ppdvisot 

A > 7 J A / & A \ , 
pev elval tues aKpareis d€—dua TO THY SeworTynTa 
duadepew Ths ppovncews Tov eipyuevov tpdtrov 
ev Tots mpwrois Adyots, Kat KaTa pev TOV Adyov 
> \ > / \ A nf f 
eyyds elvat, duadepew dé Kata TV TMpoaipeow.) 

3 oddé 57) ws 6 cidws Kal Dewpdv, GAN’ ws 6 Kab- 15 
evowy 7) oivwuevos. Kal éxw@v pév (tpdmov yap 
m2. 1a 8 \ ae \ go 

Twa €lows Kal 6 Tove Kal ov evexa), movnpos 5 
ov: 7) yap mpoaipeais emueikns: wal? rumTdvypos. 

\ > + > 4 > , ¢ \ \ 
kat odK aduKos' o¥ yap émiBovdos: 6 per yap 

ier > > \ 2 n , € 
avr&y ovK éppevetiKos ois av BovdAcvonrat, 6 

C j 
dé peAayxoruKds oddé BovAevTiKds SAws. Kal 

” \ ¢€ > A / a y, \ LA 
€ouxe 7) 6 Akparis ToAcL 1) Wnpilerat pev aravra 2 


o Cf. vi. xiii. 6. 

» This parenthesis would come better before the poe 
sentence. 

° Of. v1. xii. 9. 

2 Or perhaps, with the Aldine scholiast, ‘ in definition.’ 

SAO. C. Vier os 
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whereas the self-restrained man does feel pleasure 
vin such things, but does not yield to it. There is 
also a resemblance between the unrestrained man 
and the profligate, though they are really distinct : 
both pursue bodily pleasures, but the profligate 
| thinks it right to do so, the man who lacks self- 
. restraint does not. 
t) Again, the same person cannot be at once un- 
'srestrained and prudent, for it has been shown @ that 
4) Prudence is inseparable from Moral Virtue. Also, 
Meradence does not consist only in knowing what is 
_ right, but also in doing it ; but the unrestrained man 
‘does not do the right. % (Cleverness on the other 
iy iand is not incompatible with Unrestraint—which 
/ is why it is sometimes thought that some people 
' are prudent and yet unrestrained—because Clever- 
ness differs from Prudence in the manner explained 
~ in our first discourse ¢: as being intellectual faculties 4 
they are closely akin, but they differ in that Prudence 
involves deliberate choice.) Nor indeed does the 
| unrestrained man even know the right in the sense 
of one who consciously exercises his knowledge, but 
only as a man asleep or drunk can be said to know 
‘something. Also, although he errs willingly (for he 
knows in a sense both what he is doing and what 
end he is aiming at), yet he is not wicked, for his 
moral choice is sound, so that he is only half-wicked. 
And he is not unjust, for he does not deliberately 
_ design to do harm,’ since the one type of unrestrained 
person does not keep to the resolve he has formed 
after deliberation, and the other, the excitable type, 
does not deliberate at all. In fact the unrestrained 
‘man resembles a state which passes all the proper 
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(4) Addenda 
as to Un- 
restraint : 
(a) incom- 
patible with 
Prudence, 
though not 
with Clever- 
ness ; 


(b) nota 
Vice, be- 
cause its 
intention is 
virtuous, 
and it does 
not deliber- 
ately wrong 
others ; 


ARISTOTLE 


A be \ , ” } , a be 
7a, déovTa Kal vopwous exer omovdatovs, xphrau de 
ovdev, Womep “Avakavdpidns eoxwipev 


% modus €BovAc’, 7H vopwv oddev péAct: 


46 d€ rovnpos xpwmevyn pev Tols vouots, Tovnpots — 
a 
dé xpwpuevn. ott d akpacia Kal eyKpdareva meEpl % 
\ ¢ / a ~ a a £ \ ; 
70. tmepBadAov Ths TOv. moAAdv eEews: 0 pev 
uy > / a ¢ >. 4 ~ ~ > . 
yap eupever paddrov 6 8 Arrov THs TOV tAELoTwWY 
- ~ ~ a “ge 
duvdpews. evdiatotépa S€ Tav akpacidv jv ob 
pedayxoducot dxparedovrat TOV BovAevopeveny 
pev ia) ep mevovTeny d€: Kal of dv eOvopob aKpateis — 
TOV puouKay,” paov yap €0os peTaKivajoat pvaews” 30 
dua yap TobTo Kal To Bos yademdv, dtu TH Pdoet 
€ouxev, worep Kat Etnvos déyer 


\ / /, ” / \ A 
pnt modkvxpovioy pederyv Eueva, pide, Kat 82) 
tavTyv avOpwrovor tTeAcvTaoav dvow elvac. 


5 Te pev obv eotiv eyxpareva Kal Ti adxpacia Kab 
a Kaptepia Kal Tt paasia, Kal m@s €xovow at 
e€eis adtar mpos dddnras, elpnTar. 

xi Ilepi S5é H8ovqs Kat Avmns Bewpijoan Too THY a 
mrohrixiy Prrocopobyros: odTos yep TOO Téhovs 
apxiteKtwy mpos 6 BAémovres exaoTov TO pev 

2Kakov 70 8 ayalov amrA@s Aéyomev. Ete dé Kal 
TOV dvayKaiwy emoxebacbat mept adradv: THv 5 


1 pice. Ramsauer. { 


a ee ey Pe ee re ee 


@ 4.¢,, “habit is”: the subject of @uevar seems to have 
been 260s in the preceding verse. 
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enactments, and has good laws, but which never 
keeps its laws : the condition of things satirized by 
Anaxandrides— 


The state, that recks not of the laws, would fain .. . 


4 whereas the bad man is like a state which keeps its 
' laws but whose laws are bad. 

_ Both Self-restraint and Unrestraint are a matter 
| of extremes as compared with the character of the 
“mass of mankind; the restrained man shows more 
) and the unrestrained man less steadfastness than 

‘)most men are capable of. 

Reformation is more possible with that type of ©) the im- 
tame which is displayed by persons of an find more 
excitable temperament than it is with those who easily cured. 

deliberate as to what they ought to do, but do not 
_keep to the resolution they form. And those who 
‘have become unrestrained through habit are more 
easily cured than those who are unrestrained by 
nature, since habit is easier to change than nature ; 
for even habit is hard to change, precisely because it 
is a sort of nature, as Evenus says : 
Mark me, my friend, ’tis * long-continued training, 
And training in the end becomes men’s nature. 

We have now discussed the nature of Self-restraint 
and Unrestraint, and of Endurance and Softness, 

and have shown how these dispositions are related 
to one another. 

It is also the business of the political philosopher ce. xi-xv. 
‘to examine the nature of Pleasure and Pain; for he See ae ea 
‘is the master-craftsman, and lays down the end « xi. Bthical 
‘which is the standard whereby we pronounce things (rhiasue 
good or bad in the absolute sense. Moreover this 274 Pain. 
investigation is fundamental for our study, because 
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> if >? 7, 2 DF Lg e oe 4, 
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\ c / ” ¢ / A + / > 
Tas Hoovds. eT. 6 Ppdvysos TO aAvToV SidKeL, od 


A € /, wv > / ~ rad ¢ € t ‘ 
TO NOU. ETL EuTrddiov TH dpovety at Adovat, Kat 


¢ a / on A d 
dow paddov xaiper, adAov, oiov thy Tov adpo- 


diciwy: ovdéva yap dv dvvacbar vocal tm ev 
Oe Tn) - + b) / ¢ a i a 
abTH. ert Texvn oddeula OoVAS* KalTo. mav 
> ‘ / ” uv , ‘ / 
ayabov téxvns epyov. éTt maidia Kal Onypia 
1 76 add. Ke. 2 aloOnriy K», 
# Ir. ill. 1, 


» With this false etymology cf. v. iv. 9. 
¢ Of these three views, the first is that of Speusippus, 


Plato’s successor as head of the Academy; the second is 


that of Plato’s Philebus; the third, which appears at the 
end of the Philebus, is that of Aristotle in Book X. below. 
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we have established “ that Moral Virtue and Vice 
are concerned with pleasures and pains, and most 
people hold that pleasure is a necessary adjunct of 
Happiness, which is why the word denoting * supreme 
bliss ’ is derived from the verb meaning ‘ to enjoy.’ ® 
; Now (1) some people think that no pleasure is a Three cur- 
good thing, whether essentially or accidentally. Syinions 
They argue that Good and Pleasure are two distinct about Plea- 
things. the Bees 
‘ (2) Others hold that though some pleasures are ments for 
good, most are bad. 
(3) There is also a third view, that even if all 
pleasures are good, nevertheless pleasure cannot be 
ithe Supreme Good.’ 
| (1) To prove that pleasure is not a good at all, 
it is argued that 
| (a) Every pleasure is a conscious process towards 
a natural state; but a process can in no 
case belong: to the same order of things as 
its end ; for example, the process of building 
cannot be a thing of the same sort as the 
house built. 
(6) The temperate man avoids pleasures. 
(c) The prudent man pursues freedom from pain, 
not pleasure. 
(d) Pleasures are a hindrance to prudent delibera- 
tion, and the more so the more enjoyable 
they are ; for instance, sexual pleasure : no 
one could think of anything while indulging 
in it. 
(e) There is no art of pleasure; yet with every 
good thing there is an art which produces it. 
 (f) Children and animals pursue pleasures. 
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oe trek a > \ \ > / \ ii 1 
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a v > 
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¢ EQ my 9 2 Si ker Baek 3 Eye) 
eéw ndetat €lolw* EOTL 3) YN Evepyela Ev TALS ETTL~ 3: 


1 &u LY, 2 ob rdpiorov Spengel : ov« dpicror. 
3 ards patra <al dé rwe wey patr\a Rassow. } 
4 <dad@s> 8 od Asp., <ael> 5° od Rassow. 4 


® Certain ‘ felt processes towards a natural state ’ (c. xi. 4), 
which are obviously not good, are not really pleasant either, 
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5 (2) To prove that not all pleasures are good, it is 
_ argued that 
(a) Some pleasures are disgraceful, and discredit 
the man who indulges in them. 
(b) Some pleasures are harmful, for certain pleasant 
things cause disease. 
(3) To prove that pleasure is not the Supreme 
\ Good, it is argued that it is not an end but a process. 
f These then, more or less, are the current views. 
(xii But the following considerations will show that Refutation 
,_ these arguments are not conclusive to prove (1) that pi 


ments for 
pleasure is not a good at all, nor (3) that it is not the first 


, the Supreme Good. tsene! 

) (1) @) In 'the first place (i.) ‘the good’ has two eee is 
meanings: it means both that which is good” 
absolutely, and that which is good for somebody, 

| or relatively. Consequently the term ‘ good’ has 
the same double meaning when applied to men’s 
natures and dispositions; and therefore also when 
applied to movements and to processes. Also those 
processes which are thought to be bad will in some 
cases, though bad absolutely, be not bad relatively, 
but in fact desirable for a particular person, or in 
other cases, though not even desirable generally for 
the particular person, nevertheless desirable for him 
in particular circumstances and for a short time, 
although not really desirable. And some such 
processes % are not really pleasures at all, but only 
seem to be so: I mean the painful processes that 
are undergone for their curative effects, for instance, 
treatment applied to the sick. 

2 Again (ii.), the good is either an activity or a 

state Now the pleasures that restore us to our 
natural state are only accidentally pleasant ; while 
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ee’? \ t 2O\ uA i? 
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> A / \ / > ~ Lid 4 
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\ Cifoetle, ae i i iaaeseer \ , , 
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1 Burnet. 
2 [#5n] ed.: 75? M> et (post xalpovow) L>. ; 
3 ed. 4 Siéornkey Bonita: cuvéornkev. 


5 ayotcwv ? Richards. 
& row Rassow (et fort. Asp.): 71s. 
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the activity of desire is the activity of that part of 
us which has remained in the natural state *: for 
that matter, there are some pleasures which do not 
involve pain or desire at all (for instance, the pleasure 
of contemplation), being experienced without any 
) deficiency from the normal having occurred. That 
_ restorative pleasures are only accidentally pleasant 
is indicated by the fact that we do not enjoy the 
!) same things while the natural state is being 
replenished as we do after it has been restored to 
the normal; in the normal state we enjoy things 
that are absolutely pleasant, but during the process 
of replenishment we enjoy even their opposites ; for 
'\ instance, sour and bitter things, none of which are 


we get from them is not naturally or absolutely 
pleasant either, since there is the same distinction 

| between various pleasures as there is between the 
pleasant things from which they arise. 

3 Again (iii.), it does not follow, as some argue, that 

as the end is better than the process towards it, so 
there must be something better than pleasure. For 
pleasures are not really processes, nor are they all 
incidental to a process: they are activities, and 
therefore an end; nor do they result from the 
process of acquiring our faculties, but from their 
exercise ; nor have they all of them some end other 
than themselves: this is only true of the pleasures 
of progress towards the perfection of our nature. 
Hence it is not correct to define pleasure as a ‘ con- 
scious process ’; the term should rather be ‘ activity 
of our natural state,’ and for ‘ conscious’ we must 
substitute ‘unimpeded.’ Some thinkers hold that 
pleasure is a process on the ground that it is good 
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Definition 
of Pleasure. 
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kuplws ayabov, THv yap evépyevav yeveow olovTat 
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evepyetas ovdemids _TexYN eotiv, adda THiS duva- 
pews: Kaito. Kal 7) poupeuKn réxvn Kal % dxo- 
7 mountiKy, SoKet Hdovis etvat.—ro dé Tov awdpova 
pevyew Kal tov dpdvisov SudKew Tov dAviov 
Biov, Kat TO Ta Tratdia Kal Ta Onpia didKew, TO 
avt@ Averar mavra. eel yap elpnrat mas 
ayabal amdA@s Kal m@s ovK ayalal maca at 
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V undeuiay ndovny LYT, fort. undemuds ndovny ed. 
2 kal add. K», 


@ j.e., the pleasures arising from the exercise of other 
qualities. 

» Cf. c. iv. 5. 

¢ i.e., not good absolutely or in themselves, though good 
(in moderation) as means to life: the ‘necessary’ and 
‘neutral’ pleasures of c. iv. 2, 5. 

@ j.¢., the prudent man both satisfies his natural desire 
for the bodily pleasures in moderation, and trains himself 
not to mind their absence; but does both not for the sake 
of pleasure, but to avoid the disturbance of pain. 
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in the fullest sense, because in their view an activity 

is a process ; but really an activity is different from 

a process. 

4 To argue (2) (0) that pleasures are base because 
some pleasant things are detrimental to health is 
the same as to argue that health is bad because some 
healthy things are bad for the pocket. Both pleasant 
things and healthy things can be bad in a relative 
sense, but that does not make them really bad ; 

* even contemplation may on occasion be injurious to 

| health. 

5 (1) @) Neither prudence nor any other quality is 

\ hampered by its own pleasure, but only by alien 

|| pleasures ®; the pleasures of contemplation and study 
~ will enable. us to contemplate and study better. 

6 (4) (e) That there should be no art devoted to the 
production of any form of pleasure is only natural ; 
an art never produces an activity, but the capacity 
for an activity, Though in point of fact the arts of 
perfumery and cookery are generally considered to 
be arts of pleasure. 

7 The arguments (1) (6) that the temperate man 
avoids pleasure, and (1) (c) that the prudent man 
pursues freedom from pain, and (1) (f) that animals 
and children pursue pleasure, are all met by the 
same reply. It has been explained? how some 
pleasures are absolutely good, and how not all 
pleasures are good.° Now it is those pleasures which 
are not absolutely good that both animals and 
children pursue, and it is freedom from pain arising 
from the want of those pleasures that the prudent 
man pursues ?; that is, the pleasures that involve 
desire and pain, namely the bodily pleasures (for 
these are of that nature), or their excessive forms, 
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in regard to which Profligacy is displayed. That is 
why the temperate man avoids excessive bodily 
pleasures : for even the temperate man has pleasures. 

xiii That pain moreover is an evil and to be avoided Refutation 
is admitted ; since all pain is either absolutely evil, orihe sy 
or evil as being in some way an impediment to cluded. — 

activity. But that which is the opposite of some- soos a 

) thing to be avoided—opposed to it as a thing to be 

) avoided and evil—must be good. It follows there- 
fore that pleasure is a good. Speusippus attempted 
to refute this argument® by saying that, as the 

_ greater is opposed to the equal as well as to the less, 

| so pleasure is opposed to a neutral state of feeling 

"as well as to pain. But this refutation does not hold 
good; for Speusippus would not maintain that 
pleasure is essentially evil. 

_ 2 But granting (2) that some pleasures are bad, it Refutation 
does not therefore follow (3) that a certain pleasure opinion, 


may not nevertheless be the Supreme Good; just thattlea. 
as a certain form of knowledge may be supremely be the Su- 
good, although some forms of knowledge are bad. P™~°™° 9% 
On the contrary (i) since every faculty has its un- 
impeded activity, the activity of all the faculties, or 

of one of them (whichever constitutes Happiness), 

when unimpeded, must probably be the most desir- 

able thing there is; but an unimpeded activity is a 
pleasure ; so that on this showing the Supreme Good 

will be a particular kind of pleasure, even though * 

most pleasures are bad, and, it may be, bad absolutely. 

This is why everybody thinks that the happy life 

must be a pleasant life, and regards pleasure as a 
necessary ingredient of happiness ; and with good 

reason, since no impeded activity is perfect, whereas 
Happiness is essentially perfect ; so that the happy 
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man requires in addition the goods of the body, 
external goods and the gifts of fortune, in order 
that his activity may not be impeded through lack 
3 of them. (Consequently those who say“ that, if a 
_ man be good, he will be happy even when on the 
rack, or when fallen into the direst misfortune, are 
intentionally or unintentionally talking nonsense.) 
“ But because Happiness requires the gifts of fortune 
*,in addition, some people think that. it is the same 
) thing as good fortune ; but this is not so, since even 
good fortune itself when excessive is an impediment 
to activity, and perhaps indeed no longer deserves 
\to be called good fortune, since good fortune can 
only be defined in relation to Happiness. 
5  (ii.) Moreover, that all animals and all human 
beings pursue pleasure is some indication that it is 
‘in a sense the Supreme Good : 


No rumour noised abroad by many tongues 
Comes utterly to naught.” 


3 But they do not all pursue the same pleasure, since 
the natural state and the best state neither is nor 
seems to be the same for them all; yet still they all 
pursue pleasure. Indeed it is possible that in reality 
they do not pursue the pleasure which they think 
and would say they do, but all the same pleasure ; 
for nature has implanted in all things something 
divine. But as the pleasures of the body are the 
ones which we most often meet with, and as all men 
are capable of these, these have usurped the family 
title ; and so men think these are the only pleasures 
that exist, because they are the only ones which 
they know. 

(iii.) Moreover, it is clear that if pleasure is not 
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@ The mss. give ‘ if pleasure and activity are not good.’ 
. > Whereas bodily pleasure is good in moderation and — 
bad only in excess, all pain is bad; but this does not mean — 
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good and activity is not pleasure,’ the life of the 
happy man will not necessarily be pleasant. For 
why should he need pleasure if it is not good? On 
the contrary, his life may even be painful; for if 
| pleasure is neither good nor evil, no more is pain 
either, so why should he avoid it? And if the good 
man’s activities are not pleasanter than those of 
|, others, his life will not be pleasanter either. 
ty On the subject of the bodily pleasures, we must Bodily plea- 
) examine the view of those who say that though it aa 
| is true that some pleasures, which they call the noble tio; 
». pleasures, are highly desirable, yet bodily pleasures 
\ and those which are the objects of the profligate 
2 are not desirable. If so, why are the pains opposed 
to them evil? since the opposite of evil is good. 
_ Perhaps the true view is, that the necessary pleasures 
_ are good in the sense that what is not evil is good ; 
- or that they are good up to a point: for though you 
cannot have excessive pleasure from states and move- 
ments which cannot themselves be in excess of what 
is good, you can have excessive pleasure from those 
which themselves admit of excess. Now you can 
_have an excess of the bodily goods ; and it is pursuing 
~ this excess that makes a bad man, not pursuing the 
necessary pleasures, for everybody enjoys savoury 
food, wine, and sexual pleasure in some degree, 
though not everybody to the right degree. With 
pain it is the other way about: one avoids not 
merely excessive pain, but all pain ; for the opposite 
_ of excessive pleasure is not pain at all, except to the 
man who pursues excessive pleasure. 
; We ought however not only to state the true 


that the absence of excessive pleasure is bad, for it is not 


painful to the good man. 
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4 The reference is presumably to c. xii. 1, but the two 
passages do not correspond very closely. 
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¢ Or possibly ‘that the restorative pleasures imply a 
defective state.’ 
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view, but also to account for the false one, since to put not the 
do so helps to confirm the true ; for when we have $0%¢ 8000: 
found a probable explanation why something appears this mis- 
to be true though it is not true, this increases our ***? 
, belief in the truth. 
We have then to explain why it is that bodily 
_ pleasures appear to be more desirable than others. 
4 (1) Now the first reason is that pleasure drives 
, out pain; and excessive pain leads men to seek 
j excessive pleasure, and bodily pleasure generally, 
+ as a restorative. And these restorative pleasures 
are intense, and therefore sought for, because they 
_\ are seen in contrast with their opposite. (The 
} view that pleasure is not a good at all is also due 
to these two facts, as has been said,? (a) that some 
' pleasures are actions indicative of an evil nature. 
‘ whether it be depraved from birth, like the nature 
of an animal,’ or corrupted by habit, as is the case 
with evil men, and (b) that others are restoratives 
of a defective state,° and to be in the natural state 
is better than to be in process of returning to it. 
But as a matter of fact the latter sort of pleasures 
accompany a process towards perfection, so that 
accidentally they are good.) 
5 (2) Another reason is that bodily pleasures are 
sought for, just because of their intensity, by people 
who are incapable of enjoying others (for instance, 
some deliberately take steps to make themselves 
thirsty) : not that there is any objection to this if the 
_ pleasures are innocuous, but it is bad if they are 
productive of harmful results. The fact is that 
some men have no other sources of enjoyment ; and 
also many are so constituted that a neutral state of 
feeling is to them positively painful. (This is because 
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@ Jt is this which is really pleasant: see c. xii. 2. 

> i.¢., which stimulate the activity of any és, disposi- 
tion or faculty, which is in its natural state, in contrast 
with those pleasures which stimulate the restoration of a 
faculty to its natural state. ~ 
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a state of strain is the normal condition of an animal 
organism, as physiology testifies; it tells us that 
sight and hearing are in fact painful, but we have 
got used to them in course of time—such is the 
theory.) Similarly the young are in a condition 
resembling intoxication, because they are growing ; 
also youth is pleasant in itself. And persons of an 
_ excitable nature need a restorative perpetually, 
, because their temperament keeps their bodies in a 
') constant state of irritation, and their appetites are 
|, continually active; and any pleasure, if strong, 
| drives out pain, not only the opposite pleasure. 
This is why excitable men become profligate and 
reins 
Pleasures unaccompanied by pain, on the other 
» hand—and these are those derived from things 
‘naturally and not accidentally pleasant—do not 
‘admit of excess. By things accidentally pleasant 
I mean things taken as restoratives; really their 
restorative effect is produced by the operation? of 
that part of the system which has remained sound, 
and hence the remedy itself is thought to be pleasant. 
Those things on the contrary are naturally pleasant 
which stimulate the activity of a given nature.” 
Nothing however can continue to give us pleasure Pleasure of 
always, because our nature is not simple, but contains (24n8¢,dve 
a second element (which is what makes us perish- Se 
able beings), and consequently, whenever one of 
these two elements is active, its activity runs counter 
ito the nature of the other, while when the two are 
balanced, their action feels neither painful nor 
pleasant. Since if any man had a simple nature, the 
same activity would afford him the greatest pleasure 
palways. Hence God enjoys a single simple pleasure 
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perpetually. For there is not only an activity of 
motion, but also an activity of immobility, and there 
is essentially a truer pleasure in rest than in motion. 
But change in all things is sweet, as the poet says, 
) owing to some badness in us ; since just as a change- 
* able man is bad, so also is a nature that needs change ; 
| for it is not simple nor good. 
\? We have now discussed the nature of Self-restraint 
‘| and Unrestraint, and of Pleasure and Pain, and have 
y shown in either case in what sense one of the two 
' is good and the other evil. It remains for us to 
speak of Friendship. 


@ Kuripides, Orestes, 234. 
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« gia, ‘friendship,’ sometimes rises to the meaning of 
affection or love, but also includes any sort of kindly feeling, 
even that existing between business associates, or fellow- 
citizens. The baa ote) verb means both ‘to like’ 
and ‘to love’; the adjective is generally passive, ‘ loved,’ 
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}i Our next business after this will be to discuss Bks. VII, 

*, Friendship.* For friendship is a virtue,’ or involves pe BA 
) virtue ; and also it is one of the most indispensable |. Nature 

») requirements of life. For no one would choose to en 
live without friends, but possessing all other good ¢%,! vi. 
TO- 


“i things. In fact rich men, rulers and potentates are duction : 
"thought especially to require friends, since what eae 
would be the good of their prosperity without an Virtue ; 
outlet for beneficence, which is displayed in its piaeee 
. fullest and most praiseworthy form towards friends ? mets to the 
and how could such Rrosneuity be safeguarded an : 
preserved without friends ? for the greater it is, the, 

#2 greater is its insecurity. And in poverty or any other 
misfortune men think friends are their only resource. 

Friends are an aid to the young, to guard them from 
error ; to the elderly, to tend them, and to supple- 

- ment their failing powers of action ; to those in the 


prime of life, to assist them in noble deeds— 
When twain together go °“— 


for two are better able both to plan and to execute. 
3 And the affection of parent for offspring and_ of as natural, 


‘liked,’ ‘ dear,’ but sometimes active ‘ loving,’ “ liking,’ and 
so on, as a noun ‘ a friend.’ 

» That is, the social grace of friendliness described in 
Iy. vi. ; it is there said to be nameless, but it is called gudia 
Bt IW. Vil. Lo. ° Homer, Jliad, x. 224, 
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vioavTs Kat mpos TO yevvnoay TH yevvybevte,* 
ov pdvov ev avOpdrois aGAAa Kal ev dpyict Kal 
tots mAelotos TOV Cawv, Kat Tots dpoebvéeot 
mpos GAAnAa, Kal pddvoTa Tots avOpurrois, GBev % 
tovs pidavOpwrovs emawodpev. ido. 8 av Tis 
kal ev tats mAdvats ws oikeiov amas avOpwros 
avOpmimm Kat didrov. €oue dé Kal Tas MddEus 
ouvexew 4 gpidia, Kat of vopoberar paddAov epi 
adtyy omovddlew 7 THY StKavoovryv’ 7) yap opo- 
vow Gpowy Te TH PiAta eovxev elvar, TavTys Se 
pddor edievrar Kat tHv ordow éxOpav otcav 
pddvora e€eAatvovow. Kal dilwv pev ovTwv 
ovdev Set dixasootyns, Sikator 8° dvrTes mpoo- 
déovtrar dirias, Kal ta&v Sikalwy To pdAvora 

5 piAdcKov <ivat SoKket. od pdvov 8 dvaykatov €oTw 
GAAa Kal Kaddv- Tods yap Pirodidrovs ézratvobper, 30 
y Te ToAvdiAia SoKet TOV KaAOv ev te elvar Kal 
evto” Tods adrovds olovrat dvdpas ayabods elvar 
skal pidovs. 

6 AvappuoByretrar d€ mept adris ovK Oriya. 
ot pe yap OMOLOTHTA Twa. TWeaow adrny Kat 
Tovs opotovs dirouvs, dev Tov dpovwy pacw ws 
TOV OpmoLtov, Kal KoAoLov moti KoAoLov, Kal Ta? 35 
Toutra of 8 &€& evavtias Kepapets TavTas Tovs 11 
TowovTous adAjdrots daciv elvar. Kal wept adT@v 


- 


no 


5 


1 mpos 7d yevyqoay TH yeryynbévT. om. L», 
2 &vvow MY: ere. 3 ra: doa MPD. 


@ giddy Opwrros means ‘humane,’ ‘ kindly.’ 

> Or possibly, ‘And the just are thought to possess 
friendliness in its highest form.’ 

¢ Literally ‘ Jackdaw to jackdaw.’ 
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offspring for parent seems to be a natural instinct, 
not only in man but also in birds and in most animals ; 
as also is friendship between members of the same 
species ; and this is especially strong in the human 


) race ; for which reason we praise those who love 


their fellow men.” Even when travelling abroad one 
can observe that a natural affinity and friendship 
exist between man and man universally. Moreover, 
» friendship appears to be the bond of the state ; and 
‘lawgivers seem to set more store by it than they do 
. by justice, for to promote concord, which seems akin 
Wee friendship, is their chief aim, while faction, which 
Ns enmity, is what they are most anxious to banish. 
) And if men are friends, there is no need of justice 
Eisen cen them; whereas merely to be just is not 
enough: a feeling of friendship also is necessary. 
\ Indeed the highest form of justice seems to have an 
» element of friendly feeling in it,? 
5 And friendship is not only indispensable as a 
means, it is also noble in itself. We praise those 
who love their friends, and it is counted a noble 
thing to have many friends ; and some people think 
that a true friend must be a good man. 


+5 But there is much difference of opinion as to the 


nature of friendship. Some define it as a matter 
of similarity ; they say that we love those who are 
like ourselves : whence the proverbs * Like finds his 
like,’ ‘ Birds of a feather flock together,’ ¢ and so on. 
Others on the contrary say that with men who are 
alike it is always a case of ‘ two of a trade.’* Some 
4 Viterally, ‘all such men are potters to each other,’ 

an allusion to Hesiod, Works and Days, 25, 

Kal Kepameds Kepamer koréer kal rékrove TéKT@V— 

‘Potter with potter contends, and joiner quarrels with joiner.’ 
4:53 


as the bond 
of society, 


and as mor- 
ally noble. 


Three 
Diflleulties : 
i. Does at- 
traction 
depend on 
likeness or 
unlikeness ? 
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Z > "8 2 ~ A / 
Tovrea avdyrepov emelnrodor Kal puaucdrepov, 
Edpuridyns per pdoxev “ épav pev uBpov yatav 
npavOecioar, epav de oe pvov id mAnpov- 
pevov ouBpov receiv és yaiay,’ “HpdkAeitos 
Neese pie tise a oe) \ 66 9 ~ ft 
To “ avrigovv ovpdéepov’” Kat “ex Tv diadepov- 
> 
Twv KadAioTny apyoviav’’ Kal “mavTa Kat 
” t ”» > > } A tf LA 
epw yiweoOa’”’: && evavtias S€ TovTois aAXoL TE 
kal “EumedoxAjs: TO yap dpovov Tod dpotov 
epicobar. Ta pev odv dvarka THY aropnudtwv 
adeiobw (od yap olkela THs Tapovons oKesews)* 
7 > > A > \. A > tA > A a” 
doa 8 eotw avOpwmkda Kal avnKe cis Ta On 0 
Kal Ta 7d0n, Tab’ emioKxepaeba, olov mdoTepov 
ev maou yiverar pidia 7) ody oidv te poxOnpods 
ovtas didovs elvar, Kal mOrEpov ev <idos Ths 
girlas eorilv 7 meiw. ot pev yap €v oldpevor, 
OTL emidexeTat TO paMov Kal TO HTTOV, odx 
ixav@® memorevKaor onpelw: Séxerar yap To 
parrov Kal to Hrrov Kal Ta erepa TH €tOer. 
eipntat © brép avtadv eumpoober. 
ee A FN / A ? ~ \ 
ii Tdya 8 adv yévoito mepi adtav davepov yvwrpr- 
y A ~ Lal A > ~ val 
obevros 700 dtAntod: SoKet yap od may pirciobau 
aAAa To pidyrov, TooTo © etvau <70 >" dyaBov 7 | 
700 7 xXpHoyov. ddgeve 8° av XpyoyLoY elvau be 20 7 
ob ywera ayabov TL 7 7)50v7}, WOTeE pudnra dy 
2 «iy tayabov Te Kal TO 7d ws TéAN. TOTEpoV odv 
> A ~ aD A ¢€ Lal > / ~ 
tayabov diAdoctow 7 76 abrots dyaldv; Ssvapwvret 
yap eviote tadta* opoiws dé Kal mepl ro HOU. 
A ~ al ‘ 
doxet 67° Td atT@ ayabov dirciv ExaoTos, Kal 
> € ~ A > \ / ¢ / \ AY 
elvat amrAd@s prev tayabov didyntov, exdoTw dé TO 
1 Richards. 2 6 ? Bywater: 6é. 


@ Fr. 890 Dindorf, from an unknown play. 3 
> No passage in the Lthics answers exactly to this reference. 
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try to find a more profound and scientific explanation 

of the nature of affection. Euripides* writes that 

‘Earth yearneth for the rain’ when dried up, ‘ And 

the majestic Heaven when filled with rain Yearneth 

to fall to Earth,’ Heracleitus says, ‘ Opposition 

unites,’ and ‘ The fairest harmony springs from dis- 

cord,’ and ‘ Tis strife that makes the world go on.’ 

Others maintain the opposite view, notably Empe- 

docles, who declares that ‘ Like seeks after like.’ 

(7 Dismissing then these scientific speculations as not ii. Is friend. 

|/ germane to our present enquiry, let us investigate pean 

the human aspect of the matter, and examine the between 
questions that relate to man’s character and emotions: fi. Is it of 

\} for instance, whether all men are capable of friend- ope kind or 

2] ship, or bad men cannot be friends; and whether there 
is only one sort of friendship or several. ‘Those who 
hold that all friendship is of the same kind because 
friendship admits of degree, are relying on an insufii- 
cient proof, for things of different kinds also can 
differ in degree. But this has been discussed before.” 

ii Perhaps the answer to these questions will appear solution of 
if we ascertain what sort of things arouse liking or jnd.and 3rd 
love. It seems that not everything is loved, but ccc. i‘iv.) 
only what is lovable, and that this is either what is ee Se 
good, or pleasant, or useful. But useful may be iene 
taken to mean productive of some good or of pleasure, Piegtatte 
so that the class of things lovable as ends is reduced the useful. 

2 to the good and the pleasant. Then, do men like 
what is really good, or what is good for them? for 
sometimes the two may be at variance; and the 
same with what is pleasant. Now it appears that 
each person loves what is good for himself, and that 
while what is really good is lovable absolutely, what 
is good for a particular person is lovable for that 
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exdotw. dire 8 exactos od 76 dv adt@ ayalov 
aAAa Td aivdpevov: dioica. 8 oddev: EoTar yap 
370. ptAnrov dawopevov. tpidv 87 dvTwy bu"? 
a pirodow, emi pev TH Tov abdywv pPrjoe od 
déyerar diria: od yap éeotw avrididnais, odde 
BovrAnos exeivw® ayabod (yedotov yap tows TH 
owm Bovrcoba tayald, GAN cimep, oHleobar 30 
Bovrerau adrov, wa adtos éyn): TO Se Hidw 
gact div BovrAcoba tayaba exelvov evera. Tovs 
dé Bovdopevovs ottw tayaba evvous A€yovow, 
€dy pw TavTO Kal map’ eKeivou ‘ylyvyTat edvovay 
4 yap ev avtimerovOdar didiav evar. 7) mpooberéov 


py AavOdvovoav; odAot ydp «iow cdbvor ois 35 


i t3 / ¢ 4 A > a 
ovx ewpdKxacw, bmodauBavovor Sé éemvevKets elvar 
) xXpyoimovs: Todro dé tadbrov Kdv eKxelvwy Tis 1156 
/ \ ~ > si x ae t 
md0o. mpos Todrov: ebvor pev odv obToL paivovTat 
GAAjrows, Pidous Sé THs dv tis lor NavOdvovtas 
e ” ¢< a a ” > ~ > / 
ws €xovow éavtois; Set dpa edvoeiv aAXrAous 
kat BovAcobar rayaba fur) AavOdvovtas dv Ev TH 
Tov eipnuevev. 5 
iii Avadépe d€ tadra adAdnAwy cider: Kal at didyj- 
gets apa Kal ai didiar. tpia O17 Ta THS pidlas 
1 6) Spengel: 62. 2 6’ om. K», 


3 éxelvw Bywater: éxelywy, 
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person. Further, each person loves not what is 
really good for himself, but what appears to him to 
_be so; however, this will not affect our argument, 
_ for ‘ lovable ’ will mean ‘ what appears lovable.’ 

| 3 There being then three motives of love, the term 
} Friendship is not applied to love for inanimate 
_ objects, since here there is no return of affection, 
_and also no wish for the good of the object (for 
!) instance, it would be ridiculous to wish well to a 
bottle of wine : at the most one wishes that it may 
keep well, in order that one may have it oneself) ; 
whereas we are told that we ought to wish our 
friend well for his own sake. But persons who wish 
nother good for his own sake, if the feeling is not 
reciprocated, are merely said to feel goodwill for 
him: only when mutual is such goodwill termed 
‘friendship. And perhaps we should also add the 
‘qualification that the feeling of goodwill must be 
known to its object. For a man often feels good- 
will towards persons whom he has never seen, but 
whom he believes to be good or useful, and one of 
these persons may also entertain the same feeling 
towards him. Here then we have a case of two 
people mutually well-disposed, whom nevertheless we 
-eannot speak of as friends, because they are not 
aware of each other's regard. To be friends there- 
fore, men must (1) feel goodwill for each other, that (esnition 
is, wish each other’s good, and (2) be aware of each 3 Py"® 
-other’s goodwill, and (3) the cause of their goodwill 
‘must be one of the lovable qualities mentioned above. 
_ Now these qualities differ in kind; hence the Three 
affection or friendship they occasion may differ in petri 
‘kind also. There are accordingly three kinds of correspona- 
‘friendship, corresponding in number to the three” 
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by, e] / “A a > ov 4 
«lon, toapiOua tots piAntots: Kal” exacTov yap 
2 > y 2 / € \ lot 
eoTw avtipidnots od AavOdvovoa, ot dé pudodvres 
adAnAovs BovAovraw rayaba, dn Aous TavTn 
dirovow. ot pev ouv Sea TO XpnoyLov prrobvres 
dAndovs ov Kal? adtovs girobdow, aN’ ti) yiyverat 
Tt adtois map adAjAwy ayabov. opotws dé Kal 
of &.’ Hdovnv: od yap T@ moods Twas elvar 
> lol \ 3! / > > ef ¢ aA e A 
ayam@ot Tovs evtpamréhous, aan’ ote moets. adrots. 
ot te 87) Sua TO XPHTYLOV pirobvres Sud TO adrots 
ayabov oTépyouct, Kal ot Ov mdouny dud, TO adrots 
700, Kal ovx q <rotos Tis>" 6 prrovprevos €oTU, 
aan’ a Xprjousos Y m80s. KATO cup Bepnxos 7 
87 ai pAtat avTat elow od yap 4 eoTw ofdamep* 
eotly 0 didovpevos, tavTn pircirar, aAN 7% mopi- 
« A > / ¢ ) ¢ Me > ee 

Covow ot pev ayabov tu ot S Hdovnv. eddudAvToL 
oy) at Tovabrat elo, 1) Svapevovtany adrev 
opotov: eav yap pnueére noets 7 XpHjouror aot, 
mavovra pirobyres. TO be xphoynov od dia- 
pever, GAN dAdote GAO yilyvetat. dmodAvOévros 
a > A r ey ik \ ¢ / € 
obtv du’ 6 didow Hoav, duadverar Kal 7 diria, ws 
ovons THs pidtas mpos exelvo. padvora 0° ev Tots 
mpeoBvrats n Tovavrn doxet diAia yiveoOar (08 
yap TO Ov ol THALKOBTOL Suadkovow add, TO 
WPéAmov), Kal Tov ev akuh Kal véewy door TO 
aupdéepov SidKovow. od mdavy 8 of Tovwébtrow 
> A\3 al > > / Big \ 29> 
ode? avl@ou pet’ addAjAwv: eviote yap odd 


1 <moiés Tus> vel <rotodros> vel <a-yads> Richards. 
2 oldcmep Richards: éazep. 3 ofdé om. LOT. 


2 4.¢,, they wish each other to become more virtuous, 
pleasant, or useful as the case may be; so that there is a 
different species of well-wishing in each case. 
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lovable qualities ; since a reciprocal affection, known 

to either party, can be based on each of the three, 

and when men love each other, they wish each other 

well in respect of the quality which is the ground of 

their friendship. Thus friends whose affection is Friendship: 

based on utility do not love each other in themselves, ond ot Pea 
_but in so far as some benefit accrues to them from swe. 
each other. And similarly with those whose friend- 
ship is based on pleasure: for instance, we enjoy 
the society of witty people not because of what 
they are in themselves, but because they are agree- 

“2 able to us. Hence in a friendship based on utility 
or on pleasure men love their friend for their own 

: good or their own pleasure: they love him not for 
what he is, but for being useful or agreeable. And 
therefore these friendships are based on an accident, 
since the friend is not loved for being what he is, 
but as affording some benefit or pleasure as the case 

3may be. Consequently friendships of this kind are 
easily broken off, in the event of the parties them- 
selves changing, for if no longer pleasant or useful 
to each other, they cease to love each other. And 
utility is not a permanent quality; it differs at 
different times. Hence when the motive of the 
friendship has passed away, the friendship itself is 
dissolved, having existed merely as a means to that 
end. 

4 Friendships of Utility seem to occur most fre- 
quently between the old, as in old age men do not 
pursue pleasure but profit; and between those 
persons in the prime of life and young people whose 
object in life is gain. Friends of this kind do not 
indeed frequent each other’s company much, for in 
some cases they are not even pleasing to each other, 
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eiolv 7dets- ovde 51)" mpoodéovrau Tijs Touavrns 
opunias, eav 1) peheptor @ow: él TooovTov 30 
yap <low Hdets €f daov éeAridas Eyovow ayabod. 
Seis tavtas S€ Kal tiv EenKiy tidaow. 4 Se 
Tov véewy giria dv doviy elvar SoxKet- Kata 
mafos yap ovtor. (aot, Kal paduora duwKovat 
TO Od abrois Kal 70 mapov. THs TAucias de 
peramunrovons Kal Ta 7oea ywerau ETepa 510 
Taxéws yiyvovrar dirow Kal mavovrat’ dua yap 3 
~ ec cal ¢ / / ~ A 4 
7 Not 7 gpiria petaninter, Ths dé Tovavrns 1156 Hh 
pOovris raxeta, 7 per aBoAr. Kal epwrikol 8° ot 
véow' Kara mdbos yap Kat du’ 7dovay TO odd 
Ths €pwrikis’: Sudmep dtAobot <taxyéws> Kat 
Taxews* mavovtat, moAAdKis THs avTHs wépas 
petamtimrovres. ovvnjrepevew dé kal ouliy 
obTot Bovdovrau ywerat yap adtois Td Kara 
piriay odtws. 
6 Tedeia 8 eorivy 4 THv ayafdv diria Kat Kat? 
GpEeTHV Opoiwy. odTor yap Tayaba opolws Bov- 
> t4 7 > , > A > Leak > 
Aovrar dAAjAots, 7 ayabot, ayafot 8 etot Kal 
c / c A / > A tal / 
avtovs: ot dé Bovdducevor tayaba Tots dirors 10 
> is oe 4 / > c * \ 4 
exeivwv eveka pdAvoTa pidor, du adtovs yap ovTws 
exovor Kal od Kata ovpPeBynkds. diapever odv 7 
vA , av va > \ a € > > \ 
TovTwy gidia ews av ayafot dow, % 8 aperr 
povysov. Kat €oTrw éxdtepos amA@s ayabos Kat 
~ / ¢ \ > ‘ ‘ < ~ > As \ 
TO hilw- of yap ayafol Kal amrOs ayabol Kai 


oO 


1 6) om. K, 2 rots épwrixois Mb, 3 ed. 
4 rdxews kal ? Bywater. 


@ See § 1 above, and note. 

> 4.e., for some accidental, 7.¢. YenDOTATy, or not essential, 
quality: cf. §§ 2, 3. 
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_ and therefore have no use for friendly intercourse 

_ unless they are mutually profitable; since their 
pleasure in each other goes no further than their 

expectations of advantage. 

With these friendships are classed family ties of 

|) _ hospitality with foreigners. 

_ 5 With the young on the other hand the motive of 

_ friendship appears to be pleasure, since the young 

.)) guide their lives by emotion, and for the most part 
» pursue what ispleasant to themselves, and the object of 

) the moment. And the things that please them change 
\ as their age alters; hence they both form friend- 

ships and drop them quickly, since their affections 

:) alter with what gives them pleasure, and the tastes 

7) of youth change quickly. Also the young are prone 

_ to fall in love, as love is chiefly guided by emotion, 

' and grounded on pleasure ; hence they form attach- 

) ments quickly and give them up quickly, often 

' changing before the day is out. 

The young do desire to pass their time in their 
friend’s company, for that is how they get the 
enjoyment of their friendship. 

6 The perfect form of friendship is that between Friendship 
the good, and those who resemble each other in fio pees 
virtue. For these friends wish each alike the other’s kind. 

_ good in respect of their goodness,’ and they are good 

' in themselves; but it is those who wish the good 
_ of their friends for their friends’ sake who are friends 
in the fullest sense, since they love each other for 
_ themselves and not accidentally.” Hence the friend- 
ship of these lasts as long as they continue to be 

_ good ; and virtue is a permanent quality. And each 

| is good relatively to his friend as well as absolutely, 
since the good are both good absolutely and profitable 
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GAAjnAots wPeAwor. Opoiws S€ Kal HdEts: Kal yap 16 
¢ al © > \ ¢ a \ > / ¢ 4, 
amA@as ot ayabol 7dcis Kal aAdAjAois: ExdoTw 
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¢ 4 A , / > Ne > a 

7% Towatrn de dirdia pdvysos edAdyws €oTiv: 
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eorlv: pddvora dé€ tabra diAnrd: Kai To duAciv 
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otd amode€acGar 61) mpdorepov ovd’ elvar didovs, 
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9 muorevOH. of d€ Taxews Ta PidiKa pds aAAHAOUS 

~ / A / ss > 5 Wad es 
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1 guo.a L», 2 6% Ramsauer: 6é. 


@ There is some uncertainty here and elsewhere in these 
chapters whether ‘ similarity ’ refers to resemblance between 
the friends (as § 6, and cf. 1139 a 10, Kad’ dmoibdrnrd Twa), 
or between the different forms of friendship (as xa6’ duordryTa, 
1157 a 32, 1158 b 6), friendships based on pleasure or profit 
being only so called ‘by way of resemblance,’ i.e. in an 
analogical and secondary sense. But the latter considera- 
tion seems irrelevant here, and is first developed in the 
next chapter (§§ 1, 4). It is true that whether similarity 
between the parties is an element in all friendship (although 
this is implied by the words ‘alike in virtue’ in § 6) is 
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to each other. And each is pleasant in both ways 
also, since good men are pleasant both absolutely 
and to each other; for everyone is pleased by his 
own actions, and therefore by actions that resemble 
| his own, and the actions of all good men are 
‘7the same or similar. Such friendship is naturally 
| permanent, since it combines in itself all the attri- 
) butes that friends ought to possess. All affection 
}y is based on good or on pleasure, either absolute 
') or relative to the person who feels it, and is 
| prompted by similarity* of some sort; but this 
’ friendship possesses all these attributes in the 
a) friends themselves, for they are alike, et cetera,® in 
) that way.° Also the absolutely good is pleasant 
_ absolutely as well; but the absolutely good and 
pleasant are the chief objects of affection ; therefore 
) it is between good men that affection and friendship 
» exist in their fullest and best form. 
8 Such friendships are of course rare, because such 
men are few. Moreover they require time and 
' intimacy: as the saying goes, you cannot get to 
know a man till you have consumed the proverbial 
amount of salt “in his company ; and so you cannot 
admit him to friendship or really be friends, before 
each has shown the other that he is worthy of friend- 
'9 ship and has won his confidence. People who enter 
into friendly relations quickly have the wish to be 
friends, but cannot really be friends without being 


nowhere clearly decided, and it can hardly be predicated 
of some friendships considered below. 
> j.e., absolutely and relatively good and pleasant: ef. c. 
1y. 1. ¢ j.¢., in themselves, and not accidentally. 
4 Of. Budemian Ethics, 1238 a 2, 516 eis mapouplay edydvdev 
6 wédiuvos Trav ddav, ‘hence ‘‘ the peck of salt’ has passed into 
a proverb.’ 
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> \ v Xr A \ a 2S), sv’ A 
ef pn Kal didnot Kat Tobr’ tcacw BovdAnous pev 
A “~ Ni , Ni 8 + 
yap taxeia dpirias yiverat, dtAia 5° ov. 
A 
Airn pev otv Kal Kata TOV xpovoy Kal KaTa 
A 
ta Aouad TeAcia eoTl, Kal KaTa TaVTA TAUTA 
yiverar Kal dpova éKaTépw map éxarépov, Omep 35 
det Tots pirous Dd pyetv. a) de da TO 700 opolwpa 44 
7 ” \ A ¢ > \ y5) n~ LAX aN ie 
TavTns €xet: Kal yap ot ayabol 7Adeis aAXjAots 
opoiws d¢ Kal 7 dua TO ypHoysov" Kal yap ToLvodToL 
LAX AX ¢ > 0. 2k 1A de \ > / 
aAAjAots of ayabot. pddvora Sé Kat ev TovTots 
c Nr 5 / oo A > A , > 
at diriat Stapevovow Stay 70 abro yiyvnrar Tap 
LAX AN e 50 4 \ \ fg oe LAAG 
aAAjAwv, olov 7d0v7, Kal pu pdovov ovTws aAAa 
Kal amo Tod avTov, oiov tols edtpaméAots, Kal 
pq) Ws epaoTH Kat epwyevw. od yap emt Tots 
avrots jdovrar obror, aN’ 6 pev opdv éxeivov, 
6 dé Oeparevdpevos td Tob épactod: Anyovons 
de ~ a Th \ . , 7 ~ \ A 
€ THs dpas eviore Kal 4 dirla Ajye (TO pev yap 
> 7 1 oy) a ¢ ous n~ 8. > A. = 6 / ): 
odkét Adela 7 dyus, TH S° od yiverar 7) Pepameta 
modo 8 ad dvapévovow, eav ex THs ovvnbetas 
A iQ) / ¢€ 5A ” e A A \ 
ta, 40n orépEwow, oponfers dvres. of Sé pur) TO 
¢ \ > , > A % ve 7 
950 avtiKatadAaTTomevor GAA TO xXpHoyLov ev 
Tots €pwrikots Kal «ialy %rrov ¢didow Kat dia- 
"4 ~ be Sy A A nt y+ a 
pévovow. of d€ dua TO xpHoywov dvrTes dPidot 
dpa TH ovudepovt” dSvadvovtat- od yap adAdAjAwv 15 
joav pido adAdka Tob AvoureAobs. du HSoviv ev 
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1 ovxére Ramsauer? ovk éorw. 
2 cuuépovre <dryovre> vel <ravouévw> Richards. 


@ Ofc. iii. 7. 
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worthy of friendship, and also knowing each other 
to be so; the wish to be friends is a quick growth, 
but friendship is not. 
f This form of friendship is perfect both in point 
) of duration and of the other attributes ¢ of friendship ; 
, and in all respects either party receives from the 
other the same or similar benefits, as it is proper 
) that friends should do. 
| Friendship based on pleasure has a similarity to 
| ) friendship based on virtue, for good men are pleasant 
/ to one another ; and the same is true of friendship 
. based on utility, for good men are useful to each 
' othér. In these cases also the friendship is. most 
| lasting when each friend derives the same benefit, 
_ for instance pleasure, from the other, and not only 
so, but derives it from the same thing, as in a friend- 
ship between two witty people, and not as in one 
between a lover and his beloved. These do not 
find their pleasure in the same things: the lover’s 
pleasure is in gazing at his beloved, the loved one’s 
_ pleasure is in receiving the attentions of the lover ; 
_and when the loved one’s beauty fades, the friend- 
ship sometimes fades too, as the lover no longer 
finds pleasure in the sight of his beloved, and the 
loved one receives no attentions from the lover ; 
though on the other hand many do remain friends 
if as a result of their intimacy they have come to 
love each other’s characters, both being alike in 
character. But when a pair of lovers exchange not 
‘pleasure for pleasure but pleasure for gain, the 
friendship is less intense and less lasting. 
A friendship based on utility dissolves as soon as 
| its profit ceases ; for the friends did not love each 
other, but what they got out of each other. 
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The two 
lower kinds 
of Friend- 
ship less 
permanent ; 
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oty Kat dia TO xpHoywov Kal gpavAovs evdexe- 
tat didous etvar ddAnhous, Kal emverKkets pavrors 
Kal paderepov Srrouody, be abrovs de dipAov OTL 
povous TOUS dyabous: ob. yap Kakol ov Xaipovow 
3 €avTois, el ita TLS wdpéeAcca ylyvouro. Kal povn 20 
de 9 TY ayabdv diAia aditBAntros eoTw: od 
yap pddiov ovdevt moredoa tepl Tod ev TOAD 
xpovw th adtod dedoxysacpevov' Kal TO T- 
atevew ev TOUTOLS, Kal TO NdéTOT av adLKHoaL, 
Kat doa adAda ev TH ws adnOds Prrig. a€vobrau. 
ev 6€ rats érépaus ovdev KwAvEL Ta ToLadra 2% 
4 yiveoOar. éemet de’ ot dvOperrrot Aeyouat didous 


Kal Tovs dia TO ypHoywov, womep at mdA«ts 
(Soxobor yap at ovppayia. tais moAcou yiveoBau 
evexa TOO ovpdepovtos), Kal Tods 8 dovnv 
aAAjAovs oTépyovtas, Womep of matdes, tows 
déyew prev det Kal Huds pidovs tods Totovrous, 30 
” \ a , v4 \ / \ \ ‘ 
elon O€ THS diAias TAciw, Kal mpwTwWS fev Kal 
y \ ~ > ~ = > , \ \ A 
Kupiws THv TOV ayalav 7 ayabot, Tas dé Aouras 
> ¢ , a \ > , 209g / 
Kal’ opoudtnta* yap ayabdy Tu Kal” djovv 
3 , / ‘ A A < \ > A A 
Tu, tavTn pirowr Kal yap 70 760 ayabov tots 
r oy ? 4 .. a) A ioe 
5 piydeow. od mdavy 8 advrar ovvdrrovow, ovdé 
”) € > A , \ \ , ' \ i 
DB) 
ylwovrar of adroit didor dia TO xpHoywov Kal bud, 35 
1 6¢ MP: yap. 2 dyab@ rwi [kat] Coraes. 

3 7. om. Lb: [kal duordy tr] ? ed. 


2 Literally, ‘ by way of resemblance to true friendship ’ : 
see c. ili. 7, note. 

» Perhaps the words ‘and of likeness’ are interpolated; 
the following clause explains ‘goodness’ only. That 
utility is ‘a sort of goodness ’ is assumed. 
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Friendships therefore based on pleasure and on 
utility can exist between two bad men, between one 
_» bad man and one good, and between a man neither 
}) good nor bad and another either good, bad, or 
’ neither. But clearly only good men can be friends 
_ for what they are in themselves ; since bad men do 
ii, not take pleasure in each other, save as they get 
) some advantage from each other. 

8 Also friendship. between good men alone is 
|” proof against calumny ; for a man is slow to believe 
#) anybody’s word about a friend whom he has himself 
a tried and tested for many years, and with them there 
iis the mutual confidence, the incapacity ever to do 
f each other wrong, and all the other characteristics 
- that are implied in true friendship. Whereas the 
» other forms of friendship are liable to be dissolved 
_) by calumny and suspicion. 

4 But. since people do apply the term ‘friends’ 
_to persons whose regard for each other is based 
on utility, just as states can be ‘friends’ (since 
_ expediency is generally recognized as the motive 
_ of international alliances), or on pleasure, as children 
_ make friends, perhaps we too must call such relation- 
_ ships friendships ; but then we must say that there 
are several sorts of friendship, that between good 
_men, as good, being friendship in the primary and 
_ proper meaning of the term, while the other kinds 
are friendships in an analogical sense,* since such 
_ friends are friends in virtue of a sort of goodness and 
_of likeness ® in them: insomuch as pleasure is good 
jin the eyes of pleasure-lovers. But these two 
| secondary forms of friendship are not very likely to 
| coincide : men do not make friends with each other 
both for utility and for pleasure at the same time, 
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and not con- 
fined to good 
men (2nd 
Difficulty). 
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TO 9OU- od yap mavu ovvdvalerar TA KaTa oUp- 
BeBnkos. 

6 Kis Tatra de ra elon THS pidias vevepinwevns 
ot pe padrou eoovrat giro bu mdovny H TO 
XpHOuOY, TAUTN Opovor ovtes, of 3° dyaBot 8e 
adtovs giro Hf yap dyaBot. obTou ev oby 
amTAas diror, exetvor dé Kata ovpBeBynKos Kat 
TO coporobae Tovrous. 

v ‘Qorep 5 émt TOV aperav ot pev Kad” ebw ot 
be Kar evepyevay, dyaBot A€yovrat, otra) Kal 
emt Ths didias: of pev yap ovldvtes yatpovow 
ddArjAous Kal Topilovar Tayabd, ot de cabevdovres 
7), KEXWPLO[LEVOL Tots TOmous ovK evepyodor pév, 
otra &° éxovow wor evepyety didtKs: of yap 10 
TOrroU od diaddovor HY pidtav amas, ada, THV 
evepyevay. eav 8€ ypdvios 1% amovola yenras, 
Kal THs dirias Soxe? AnOnv trovetv: SOev elpyrar 


ToAAdas 57) diAtas ampoonyopia SvéAucev. 


2 od palvovrat 5° ot of mpeoBorar ou? ot oTpupvot 
pirrkot etvar- Bpaxd yap ev adrots TO THs nOovas, 
ovdels de duvaTa ovynpepevew TH AuTnpo ode 
TO py det: padvora yap n uous paiverar TO 
pev Avinpov. devyew, edieobar oe Tob dos. 

3 ot o dmodexopevou aAArjAous, py) oulavres dé, 
<dvous €oiKaat waMov 7 H Pidrous. oddev yap otras 
eotl dilwy ws 7d ovliv: ddedrelas pev yap of 2 


* i.e, in being pleasant and useful to each other; or 

possibly ‘ since they are alike in loving pleasure and profit.’ 
> Or possibly “ since they like each other as being good.’ 
° The source of this is unknown. 
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i 
_ since accidental qualities are rarely found in com- 
bination. 
6 Friendship then being divided into these species, 
_ inferior people will make friends for pleasure or for 
use, if they are alike in that respect,” while good 
) men will be friends for each other’s own sake, since 
__ they are alike in being good.’ The latter therefore 
are friends in an absolute sense, the former accident- 
}) ally, and through their similarity to the latter. 
hf It is with friendship as it is with the virtues ; men 
i ae called good in two senses, either as having a 
{ _) virtuous disposition or as manifesting Setie” in 
” action, and similarly friends when in each other’s 
) company derive pleasure from each other and 
‘render each other services, whereas friends who are 
_ asleep or parted are not actively friendly, yet have 
' the disposition to be so. For separation does not 
) destroy friendship absolutely, though it prevents 
its active exercise. If however the absence be 
prolonged, it seems to cause the mieadly, feeling 
_ itself to be forgotten : hence the saying ° 
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Full many a man finds friendship end 
For lack of converse with his friend. 


2 The old and the morose do not appear to be much 
_ given to friendship, for their capacity to please is 
small, and nobody can pass his days in the company 
_ of one who is distasteful to him, or not pleasing, 
‘since it seems to be one of the strongest instincts of 
Baoture to shun what is painful and seek what is 

Bpleasant. And when persons approve of each other 

"without seeking such other’s society, this is to be 
‘ealled goodwill rather than friendship. Nothing 
_is more characteristic of friends than that they seek 

each other’s society : poor men desire their friends’ 
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The genus of 
Frieudship 
it is a fixed 
Disposition, 
maintained 
by active 
exercise in 
intercourse, 


ARISTOTLE 


évdecis dpéyovtar, ovvnuepeve S€ Kal of wardapvor 
(uovatats yap* elvar Tovrots qecora mpoonket)* 
ovvdudyew de per’ dMAn day ovK gore py) 7dets 
ovTas, pide Yalpovras Tots avrois: Gmep 1 éTaLpiKn 
oKel €xeuv. 

MdAtora pev ody eorl piria 1 Tov ayabldr, 25 
Kabdarep mroAdiets, elpntau: SoKel yap pidyrov 
pev Kat aiperov* 70 amdds ayabov 7 700, EKAOTO 
dé TO adT@ Towobrov" 6 o ayabos TH ayal@ bv 
5 dudw Tavra. eoure 7 pev gidyaus maber, 
de piria, eeu: 4H yap pidnars odx dyrtov mpos bs 30 
dybuxa cor, dytupirovar d¢ jeer mpoaipecews, 
4 5€ mpoaipeois ap e€ews. Kal tayala Bovdrovrat 
Tois diAovpévois exetvwv evexa od Kata mdBos 
adda Kal? ew. Kat pidobvres Tov didov To adrois 
> \ ~ ¢ A > \ / ua 
ayabov dirotow: 6 yap ayalos dpidos yuodpevos 
> A , a 7 (2 A a 
ayabov yiverat & diros. Exdrepos ody hide Te 35 
TO adT@ ayalov Kal TO toov avtamodidwou TH 
BovaAjoe Kat TH Set €yerar yap prddoryns [7 ]* 

Sho , \5 A A 2 A ay? ¢ 
iodrns, paddvora de tH TaV ayaladv rad0’ dr- 115 
dpe. 


1 yap KY: wey yap. 2 alperdv <amd&s> Asp. (Richards), 
8 pdet: elder T', pr. Lb, 40e Zeller. 
4 [hm] om. K». 5 5¢ Asp. : O7 


@ 'The éra:petar, or Comradeships, at Athens were associa- 
tions of men of the same age and social standing. In the — 
fifth century they had a political character, and were — 
oligarchical in tendency, but in Aristotle’s day they seem 
to have been no more than social clubs, whose members 
were united by warm personal feeling, and were felt to 
have claims on each other’s resources. See ce. ix. 2, xi. 5, 
Xi. 45-6. 0X. a1, M,35.95 Xi Ow 
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assistance, and even the most prosperous wish for 
‘their companionship (indeed they are the last 
people to adopt the life of a recluse); but it is im- 
possible for men to spend their time together unless 
they give each other pleasure, or have common 
) tastes. The latter seems to be the bond between 
’ the members of a comradeship.* 
4 Friendship between good men then is the truest 
, friendship, as has been said several times before. 
“) For it is agreed that what is good and pleasant 
) absolutely is lovable and desirable strictly, while 
* what is good and pleasant relatively to a particular 
' person is lovable and desirable for that person ; 
but the friendship of good men rests on both these 
grounds.’ 
5 Liking® seems to be an emotion, friendship a . 
fixed disposition, for liking can be felt even for 
inanimate things, but reciprocal liking? involves 
| deliberate choice, and this springs from a fixed 
disposition. Also, when men wish the good of those 
they love for their own sakes, their goodwill: does 
not depend on emotion but on a fixed disposition. 
' And in loving their friend they love their own good, 
| for the good man in becoming dear to another 
_ becomes that other’s good. Each party therefore 
| both loves his own good and also makes an equivalent 
_ return by wishing the other’s good, and by affording 
him pleasure ; for there is a saying, © Friendship is 
equality,’ and this is most fully realized in the 
_ friendships of the good. 
_ » 4.e., good men love each other because they are both 
~ good and pleasant absolutely and good and pleasant for 


each other. 3 
¢ This sentence would come better after the following one. 


Be Ofer Neo. 
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°Ev d€ Tots orpudvots Kai mpesBurixots Frrov 
1 € i ¢ Y , > \ 
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e ~ ¢ / / a \ tal 
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dua TO xpHoyov Se Kal TO HOV TroAAOds' apéoKetv 
> 4 : ‘ \ ¢ ~ \ > 3\/7 
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/ € € ‘4 4 A ~ wv 
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yiyyntar Kal xaipwow addndots 7 Tots abrots, 


ola Tay véwv ciclv ai didiar: paddAov yap ev — 


1 rro\Nods Ramsauer: ro\)ois. 2 girla Asp.: didlo. 
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' Morose and elderly people rarely make friends, Friendship 
__ as they are inclined to be surly, and do not take much 2°41 inter 
_ pleasure in society; good temper and _ sociability 
appear to be the chief constituents or causes of 
_ friendship. Hence the young make friends quickly, 
_ but the old do not, since you do not make friends 
_ with people if you do not enjoy their company ; and 
the same applies to persons of a morose temper. 
It is true that the old or morose may feel goodwill 
' for each other, since they may wish each other well 
and help each other in case of need ; but they cannot 
’ properly be called friends, as they do not seek each 
ay other’s society nor enjoy it, and these are thought 
ed to be the chief marks of friendship. 
2 It is not possible to have many friends in the full the perfect 
_ meaning of the word friendship, any more than it Friendship 
) is to be in love with many people at once (love ™re. 
' indeed seems to be an excessive state of emotion, 
_ such as is naturally felt towards one person only) ; 
and it is not easy for the same person to like a 
_ number of people at once, nor indeed perhaps can 
3 good men be found in large numbers. Also for 
| perfect friendship you must get to know a man 
"thoroughly, and become intimate with him, which 
_ is a very difficult thing to do. But it is possible to 
_ like a number of persons for their utility and pleasant- 
ness, for useful and pleasant people are plentiful, 
and the benefits they confer can be enjoyed at once. 
4 Of these two inferior kinds of friendship, the Friendships 
one that more closely resembles true friendship is eden 
_ that based on pleasure, in which the same benefit teeta 
is conferred by both parties, and they enjoy each Friendships 
| other’s company, or have common tastes; as is of Utility 


_ the case with the friendships of young people. For 
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@ For this ‘ proportional equalization ’ of the parties to 
an unequal friendship see c. vii. 2, c. xiii. 1. It would 
appear that the meaning here is, that unless the great man 
is also better than the good man, the good. man cannot 
love or respect the great man more than the great man loves 
him, which is the only way in which the good man can 
compensate for getting more benefits than he gives, and so 
be put on an equality ; see further on rx. i. 1. 
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in these there is more generosity of feeling, whereas 
the friendship of utility is a thing for sordid souls. 
Also those blessed with great prosperity have no need 
of useful friends, but do need pleasant ones, since 
they desire some society ; and though they may put 
} up with what is unpleasant for a short time, no one 
, would stand it continually : you could not endure 
even the Absolute Good itself for ever, if it bored 
} you; and therefore the rich seek for friends who 
will be pleasant. No doubt they ought to require 
|) them to be good as well as pleasant, and also good 
for them, since then they would possess all the 
iN 2 proper qualifications for friendship. But princes 
and rulers appear to keep their friends in separate 
compartments: they have some that are useful, 
' and some that are pleasant, but rarely any that are 
_ both at once. For they do not seek for friends who 
», are pleasant because they are good, or useful for 
' noble purposes, but look for witty people when they 
desire pleasure, and for the other sort seek men 
who are clever at executing their commissions ; 
and these two qualities are rarely found in the same 
6 person. The good man, as we have said, is both 
useful and pleasant, but the good man does not 
become the friend of a superior, unless his superior 
in rank be also his superior in virtue; otherwise 
the good man as the inferior party cannot make 
matters proportionally equal. But potentates of 
such superior excellence are scarcely common. 
7 But to resume: the forms of friendship of which 
_ we have spoken are friendships of equality, for both 
parties render the same benefit and wish the same 
good to each other, or else exchange ? two different 


» j.e., equivalent amounts of two different things. 
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1 6¢ kal Arrov Lb: & Frrov cal ? ed. 
2 Richards. 8 vuléow om. K?. 


* i.¢., friendships based on pleasure or utility or both, 
in contrast to those based on virtue ; although the latter 


also are, of course, ‘friendships of equality.’ The parenthesis ~ 


breaks the flow of the argument. 
; They are not only different in kind but unequal in 
value. 
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_ benefits, for instance pleasure and profit. (These ¢ 
are less truly friendships, and less permanent, as 
we have said ; and opinions differ as to whether they 
are really friendships at all, owing to their being both 
like and unlike the same thing. In view of their 
likeness to friendship based on virtue they do appear 
§ to be friendships, for the one contains pleasure and 
}) the other utility, and these are attributes of that 
» form of friendship too; but in that friendship based 
' on virtue is proof against calumny, and permanent, 
while the others quickly change, besides differing 
_ in many other respects, they appear not to be real 
_ friendships, owing to their unlikeness to it.) 
ii But there is a different kind of friendship, which Friendships 
involves superiority of one party over the other, for ° U?"#'s- 
ee example, the friendship between father and son, 
, and generally between an older person and a younger, 
and that between husband and wife, and between 
any ruler and the persons ruled. These friendships 
also yary among themselves. The friendship be- 
tween parents and children is not the same as that 
between ruler and ruled, nor indeed is the friend- 
ship of father for son the same as that of son for 
father, nor that of husband for wife as that of wife 
_ for husband ; for each of these persons has a different 
- excellence and function, and also different motives 
_ for their regard, and so the affection and friendship 
‘2they feel are different. Now in these unequal 
_ friendships the benefits that one party receives and 
is entitled to claim from the other are not the same ? 
on either side ; but the friendship between parents 
and children will be enduring and equitable, when 
the children render to the parents the services due 
_to the authors of one’s being, and the parents to the 
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@ 4.¢., unequal, and proportionate to the benefits received. 

Pe Wit. ‘though many things are taken away, (friendship) 
still remains’ ; apparently an allusion to the Sorites fallacy 
(ratio ruentis acervi, Hor. Epp. u. i. 47), How many grains 
can be taken from a heap of corn for it still to be a heap? 
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children those due to one’s offspring. The affection 
rendered in these various unequal friendships should 
_ also be proportionate *: the better of the two parties, 
for instance, or the more useful or otherwise superior 
as the case may be, should receive more affection 
than he bestows ; since when the affection rendered 
.. is proportionate to desert, this produces equality 
.!) in a sense between the parties, and equality is felt 
4, to be an essential element of friendship. 
Equality in friendship, however, does not seem 
| tobe like equality in matters of justice. In the 
sphere of justice, ‘equal’ (fair) means primarily 
proportionate to desert, and * equal in quantity ’ is 
only a secondary sense; whereas in friendship 
“equal in quantity’ is the primary meaning, and 
| 4* proportionate to desert’ only secondary. This is 
» clearly seen when a wide disparity arises between 
two friends in point of virtue or vice, or of wealth, 
or anything else ; they no longer remain nor indeed 
expect to remain friends. This is most manifest in 
the case of the gods, whose superiority in every 
good attribute is pre-eminent; but it is also seen 
with princes: in their case also men much below 
them in station do not expect to be their friends, 
nor do persons of no particular merit expect to be 
the friends of men of distinguished excellence or 
) wisdom. It is true that we cannot fix a precise 
_ limit in such cases, up to which two men can still 
be friends; the gap may go on widening and the 
friendship still remain? ; but when one becomes very 
~ remote from the other, as God is remote from man, 
/6it can continue no longer. This gives rise to the 
question, is it not after all untrue that we wish our 
friends the greatest of goods? for instance, can we 
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1 6 Zwinger: dé. 2 Sylburg. 


@ It is a contradiction in terms to wish a friend a good 
that involves a Joss of good. 

> i.e., the party to ane friendship who gets more than 
he gives, and redresses the balance by repaying more 
affection or esteem than he receives. 

° Or possibly ‘ so what they really enjoy is being assured,’ 
etc. 
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wish them to become gods ? for then they will lose 
us as friends, and therefore lose certain goods, for 
friends are goods. If then it was rightly said 
above that a true friend wishes his friend’s good for 
that friend’s own sake, the friend would have to 
‘remain himself, whatever that may be; so that he 
})' will really wish him only the greatest goods com- 
! | ai with his remaining a human being. And 


} perhaps not all of these, for everybody wishes good 
‘things for himself most of all. 
* Most men however, because they love honour, 
‘-seem to be more desirous of receiving than of bestow- 
ying affection. Hence most men like flattery, for a 
| flatterer is a friend who is your inferior,” or pretends 
to be so, and to love you more than you love him ; 
but to be loved is felt to be nearly the same as to 
- be honoured, which most people covet. They do 
‘not however appear to value honour for its own sake, 
but for something incidental to it. - Most people 
like receiving honour from men of high station, 
because they hope for something from them: they 
| think that if they want something, the great man 
| will be able to give it them; so they enjoy being 
honoured by him as a token of benefits to come. 
‘Those on the other hand who covet being honoured 
‘by good men, and by persons who know them, do 
‘so from a desire to confirm their own opinion of 
themselves; so’ these like honour because they 
‘are assured of their worth by their confidence in the 
judgement of those who assert it. Affection on the 
sother hand men like for its own sake ; from which 
‘we infer that it is more valuable than honour, and 
that friendship is desirable in itself. 
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3 But in its essence friendship seems to consist more 
in giving than in receiving affection: witness the 
pleasure that mothers take in loving their children, 

Some mothers put their infants out to nurse, and 
though knowing and loving them, do not ask to be 
loved by them in return, if it be impossible to have 
this as well, but are content if they see them prosper- 
ing ; they retain their own love for them even though 

_ the children, not knowing them, cannot render them 

' 4any part of what is due to a mother. As then friend- 

ship consists more especially in bestowing affection, 

and as we praise men for loving their friends, affection 

‘seems to be the mark of a good friend. Hence it is 

|| friends that love each other as each deserves who 
continue friends and whose friendship is lasting. 

5 Also it is by rendering affection in proportion to Likeness th 
desert that friends who are not equals may approach iis Sh" 
most nearly to true friendship, since this will make (st Difi- 
them equal. Lovability consists in equality and {")Y %* 
similarity, especially the similarity of those who are 
alike in virtue; for being true to themselves, these 
also remain true to one another, and neither request 
nor render services that are morally degrading. 
Indeed they may be said actually to restrain each 
other from evil: since good men neither err them- 
selves nor permit their friends to err. Bad men on 
the other hand have no constancy in friendship, for 
they do not even remain true to their own characters ; 
but they can be friends for a short time, while they 

6take pleasure in each other’s wickedness. The 
friendships of useful and pleasant people last longer, 
in fact as long as they give each other pleasure 
or benefit. It is friendship based on utility that 
seems most frequently to spring from opposites, for 
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instance a friendship between a poor man and a 
rich one, or between an ignorant man and a learned ; 
for a person desiring something which he happens 
to lack will give something else in return for it. 
One may bring under this class the friendship 
between a lover and the object of his affections, or 
between a plain person and a handsome one. This 
is why lovers sometimes appear ridiculous when 
they. claim that their love should be equally recipro- 

‘eated ; no doubt if they are equally lovable this is 
a reasonable demand, but it is ridiculous if they 
have nothing attractive about them. 

7 But perhaps there is no real attraction between The attrac- 
opposites as such, but only accidentally, and what {i0” OfopP: 
they actually desire is the mean between them dental. 
(since this is the Good) ; the dry for instance striv- 
ing not to become wet, but to reach an inter- 
mediate state, and so with the hot, and everything 
else. Let us however dismiss this question, as being 

* indeed somewhat foreign to our subject. 

ix The objects and the personal relationships with U. The 
which friendship is concerned appear, as was said 7quoeh* 
at the outset,* to be the same as those which are the ship: its 

* * * ) * connex1lon 
sphere of justice. For in every community we find with 
mutual rights of some sort, and also friendly feeling : 7°stee 

one notes that shipmates and fellow-soldiers speak 1. iii, 
of each other as ‘my friend,’ and so in fact do Frienaship 
the partners in any joint undertaking. But their accompany 
friendship is limited to the extent of their associa- relations. 
tion in their common business, for so also are their 

mutual rights as associates. Again, the proverb 

says ‘ Friends’ goods are common property,’ and this 
is correct, since community is the essence of friend- 

2ship. Brothers have all things in common, and 
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so do members of a comradeship *; other friends 
hold special possessions in common, more or fewer 
in different cases, inasmuch as friendships vary in 
degree. The claims of justice also differ in different 
relationships. The mutual rights of parents and 
children are not the same as those between brothers ; 
the obligations of members of a comradeship not the 
same as those of fellow-citizens ; and similarly with 

3 the other forms of friendship. Injustice therefore 

|) also is differently constituted in each of these relation- 
' ships: wrong is increasingly serious in proportion as 

it is done to a nearer friend. For example, it is more 

» shocking to defraud a comrade of money than a 

} fellow-citizen ;. or to refuse aid. to a brother than 
to do so to a stranger ; or to strike one’s father than 
to strike somebody else. | Similarly it is natural that 
the claims of justice also should increase with the 
nearness of the friendship, since friendship and 
justice exist between the same persons and are 
co-extensive in range. 

4 But all associations are parts as it were of the 
association of the State. Travellers for instance 
associate together for some advantage, namely to 
procure some of their necessary supplies. But the 
political association too, it is believed, was originally 
formed, and continues to be maintained, for the 
advantage of its members: the aim of lawgivers is 
the good of the community, and justice is sometimes 
defined as that which is to the common advantage. 

5 Thus the other associations aim at some particular 

advantage ; for example sailors combine to seek 
the profits of seafaring in the way of trade or the 
like, comrades in arms the gains of warfare, their 
aim being either plunder, or victory over the 
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1 Toews <twrnplas> Richards. : 
2 [évias d¢ : . . Blov] Wilson. 3 ‘Richards. 
4 re add. I. ; 


« Literally “ plunder or victory or a city’; the last words 
may refer either to colonists’ or exiles who obtain a new 
abode by conquest, or to civil war;, but the expression is 
improbable, and perhaps should be emended to ‘or to 
defend the city.’ 
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enemy or the capture of a city *; and similarly the 
members of a tribe or parish ° [And some associations 
appear to be formed for the sake of pleasure, for 
example religious guilds and dining-clubs, which 
are unions for sacrifice and social intercourse. But 
all these associations seem to be subordinate to the 
association of the State, which aims not at a temporary 
advantage but at one covering the whole of life.] 
‘combine to perform sacrifices and hold festivals in 
connexion with them, thereby both paying honour 
to the gods and providing pleasant holidays for 
themselves. For it may be noticed that the sacrifices 
and festivals of ancient origin take place after 
harvest, being in fact harvest-festivals; this is 
because that was the season of the year at which 

6 people had most leisure. All these associations then 
appear to be parts of the association of the State ; 
and the limited friendships which we reviewed will 
correspond to thé limited associations from which 
they spring. 

x Now there are three forms of constitution, and also Analogy of 
an equal number of perversions or corruptions of Stee: a 
those forms. The constitutions are Kingship, Aris- relation 
tocracy, and thirdly, a constitution based on a sification < 
property classification, which it seems appropriate Constit- 
to describe as timocratic, although most people are 
accustomed to speak of it merely as a constitutional 

2 government or Republic. The best of these con- 
stitutions is Kingship, and the worst Timocracy. 

The perversion of Kingship is Tyranny. Both are 
monarchies, but there is a very wide difference 
between them: a tyrant studies his own advantage, 


> The bracketed sentences, as Cook Wilson points out, 
look like an interpolated fragment of a parallel version. 
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TUpavvos TO €avT@ aupupépoy oxomel, 6 Oe Baovreds 
To TeV dpxyouevwr. od! yap €orTt Bacurcds 6 
py abdrdpens Kal maGot Tots ayabois trepéxwr, 
6 8€ rowdros obdevds mpoodeirar, TA WPhEeAijwa. 
obv adT@ pev obdK av oKoToln, Tots 8 apxopevots 
(6 yap px Tovobtos KAnpwrtdos dv tis etn Baor- 
evs): 4) S€ TUpavvis e& evaytias Ta’Tn, TO yap 
éavT@ ayaboy duwKer. Kat pavepwrepov emi Tav- 
THS OTL XElploTn* KaKLOTOV yap’ TO evayTiov TH 
3 BeATioTw. petaBatver | 3 ék Baowrcias cis Tupay- 10 
vida: pavrdotns ydp €ote povapxias uy) Tupavvis” 
6 57) HoxOnpos Baovevs TUpaVvvos yivera. e€ 
dpuoroxparias € «is oduyapxiay KaKla Tay 
dpxovrev, ot vepouar Td. Ths ToAcews Tapa TV 
dgiav, Kal mavra. i Ta mAciora. TOV dyabay. 
éavtois, Kat tds dpxas del rots adrots,  mept 15 
metorou Tovovpevor TO mourety" oAtyou 37) 
adpxovor Kal jLoxOnpot dvrt Ov emletKeaTaTonv, 
ex dé x) TyoKparias eis SnpoKpariay: abvopot if 
yap elow adrat mAnBous yap Bodderau Kal pe 
TyLokparia elvat, Kal toor mavres ot ev TO Ty 
part. Kora. de pox Onpov eorw 7 Snpoxparia: 20 
emt pulKpov yap mapexBatver TO Tijs moAvretas 
eldos. pretaBdAdovor pev ody pddicd” odrws at 
moAureta €AdxioToy. yap ovTW Kal pdoTa peTa- 


ou 


1 ode ? Richards.’ 2 yap Hel. Ar.: 52. 


2 Probably the text should read ‘a king is not a king 
at all unless 

» Literally ‘ a king elected by lot,’ like the annual archon 
at Athens, who had the title of king, but retained: only 
certain religious functions from the primitive monarchy. 
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a king that of his subjects. For a monarch is not a 
king * if he does not possess independent resources, 
and is not better supplied with goods of every kind 
than his subjects; but a ruler so situated lacks 
| nothing, and therefore will not study his own 
interests but those of his subjects. (A king who is 
not independent of his subjects will be merely a sort 
| of titular king.) Tyranny is the exact opposite in 
' this respect, for the tyrant pursues his own good. 
' The inferiority of Tyranny among the perversions is 
more evident than that of Timocracy among the con- 
_, Stitutions, for the opposite of the best must be the 
'\ worst. 
8B When a change of constitution takes place, King- 
' ship passes into Tyranny, because Tyranny is the bad 
form of monarchy, so that’ a bad king becomes a 
_ tyrant. Aristocracy passes into Oligarchy owing to 
badness in the rulers, who do not distribute what the 
State has to offer according to desert, but give all or 
most of its benefits to themselves, and always assign 
the offices to the same persons, because they set 
supreme value upon riches; thus power is in the 
hands of a few bad men, instead of being in the hands 
of the best men. ‘Timocracy passes into Democracy, 
there being an affinity between them, inasmuchas 
the ideal of Timocracy also is government by the 
mass of the citizens, and within the property qualifica- 
tion all are equal... Democracy is the least bad of 
_ the perversions, for it is only a very small deviation 
from the constitutional form of government.° These 
are the commonest ways in which revolutions occur 
in states, since they involve the smallest change, and 
‘come about most easily. 


¢ 4.¢., timocracy: see § | fin. 
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4 Baivovow. opoidpata 8 adr&v Kal ofov rapa- 
detypara AdBor tis av Kat ev Tais oiKiats. 7 
pev yap TaTpos mpos viels KoWwwvia Baowrcias 25 
exe oyqua TOY TéeKvav yap T@ Tarp pede. 
evred0ev 5€ Kal “Opnpos TOY Ala TOT Epa T™poo- | 
ayopeveu TATpLKy ‘yap dpxm Bovherat n Baovreta a 
elvat. €v Tlépoas 8 9. Tob maT pos Tupavvuicy” 
xp@vrar yap ws SovAous Tols vieow. TupavyiKn 
d€ Kai 7 SeomdTov mpos dovdous: TO yap TOD 30 
deomdTov ovpdepov ev adtrTh mparrerau. arn 
Lev odv op) paiverat, u) Tepourn, 8° nuaprnevn: — 

5 TOV Suapepovrey yap at apxyat dudpopos. dvOpos 
de Kat yuvarKos dproroKparuKn palverau: Kar’ 
agiav yap 6 avnp apxel, Kal. wept tadTa a& det Tov 
dv8pa: doa dé: yovaurt dppoles, exeivn arodldwow. 35 
andvrwv dé Keuprevooy 6 dviip eis dhuyapxtav 
jecBlornow: mapa ay dgiav Yap ado rove, al 


érixc\npot odaat: od 57 yivovran Kat apeTHy at 
dpxat, aAXra. dia mAobToy Kal Suvapuur, Kabdzep 
6 ev. tails odvyapxiais. TysoKpaTiKH 8° ovkev 7 
T&v adeAddv: toot ydp, mAnvy. éf’ -doov - tals 5 
HArckiars  SvadAAdrrovew: didzrep av 7rodd Tats 
HArkiats Siadepwow, odKére ddeApuety yiverau Le 
piria. Snpoxparia dé pddvora ev ev tats — 
adeardtois THY olKnoEwY (evradba, yap mavres — 
ef igou), <ywerau de>" Kal ev ais aoevys o 
dipxov. Kal. exdoTa@ eovoia. 

xi Kal” éxdornv 82 rap mrodvrevav prrdia Byes 10 


1 <ylvera 5é> Par. (Richards), 
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4 One may find likenesses and so to speak models he anato- 
of these various forms of constitution in the house- $9ts family 
hold. The relationship of father to sons is regal in ships. 
type, since a father’s first care is for his children’s 
welfare. This is why Homer styles Zeus ‘ father,’ 

_ for the ideal of kingship is paternal government. 

_ Among the Persians paternal rule is tyrannical, for 

) the Persians use their sons as slaves. The relation 

\ of master to slaves is also tyrannic, since in it the 
master’s interest is aimed at. The autocracy of a 

/ master appears to be right, that of the Persian father 

|, wrong; for different subjects should be under 

" 3 different forms of rule. The relation of husband to 

wife seems to be in the nature of an aristocracy : 

the husband rules in virtue of fitness, and in matters 

that belong to a man’s sphere ; matters suited to a 

woman he hands over to his wife. When the husband. 

controls everything, he transforms the relationship 
into an oligarchy, for he governs in violation of fitness, 
and not in virtue of superiority. And sometimes 
when the wife is an heiress it is she who rules. In 
these cases then authority goes not by virtue but 

‘6 by wealth and power, as in an oligarchy. The 
relation between brothers constitutes a sort of 
timocracy ; they are equals, save in so far as they 
differ in age; hence, if the divergence in age be 
great, the friendship between them cannot be of the 
fraternal type. Democracy appears most fully in 

- households without a master, for in them all the 
members are equal; but it also prevails where the 
ruler of the house is weak, and everyone is allowed 
to do what he likes. 

<i Under each of these forms of government we find 
friendship existing between ruler and ruled, to the 
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a \ NY ‘ 
ef’ doov Kal To Sixasov, BaotAret prev mpos Tovs 
~ / a \ 
Baovdevopevouvs ev strepoyn edepyecias’ ed yap 
a > n 
mou’ Tods Baotdevopevovs, eimep ayalos wv 
~ ~ ov } 
emipercirat adtav WwW «db mpdtrwow, womTep 
\ > 
voweds mpoBatwv: lev Kat “Ounpos tov “Aya- 
~ \ \\ € 
2 peuvova tromeva Aadv elev. TovadTn S€ Kat 7 
matpiucn (Suadeper de TH peyeler THY edepyeTn- 
~ ~ Uj 
pdtwr altvos yap Tob elvar, Soxobytos peyiotou, 
a a \ 
kal tpopfs Kal madelas: Kal Tols mpoydovois dé 
AY + 
TavTa’ amoveueTat)’ dvoce TE yap apxLKOYV TATIpP 
vidv Kal mpoyovou exyovwy Kal Bacwreds BactAcvo- 
a ® A \ 
3 uévv. ev drepoyq de al diAiac adrar, dud Kat 
TYL@VTAL OL yoveis: Kal TO SikaLov 51) ev TovTOLS 
> > A > \ \ > 2¢/ 4 A A € 
od tatTo dA\a TO Kar’ akiav, odTw yap Kal 7 
/ Al > \ \ \ ~ ¢ ‘) \ / 
4 pidia. Kal avdpos dé mpds yuvaika % adr? dirla 
\ ~ 
kal €v apioroKpatia* Kar aperiy yap, Kal TO 
> i / > / 3 \ \ < t c , 
apetvov. mAéov [ayalov],° Kal To apuolov Exa- 
VA A Y A / ¢ A ~ > ~ 
5 oTw: ovTW S€é Kal TO Sikatov. 7 dé THY adeAdOv 
~ a ~ ec 
TH éTaupiKH Eouxev: too. yap Kal nAcKi@TaL, ot 
a... a \ ‘ 
towodrou 8 opomabets Kal duonbers ws emt TO TOAV. 
Ae 
€ouwe Se TavTn Kal 1 KaTa THY TYmoKpaTLKHY: 


1 eirev om. K», 2 raira ? Richards: radra: 3 ed. 


* Sc., because their children cannot fully repay their 
services in kind. : fe 
> The word * good’ looks like an interpolation. The 
sense seems to require ‘a larger share of affection’ (¢.Aas, 
or ¢gidjoews, understood); it is clear throughout that in 
an unequal friendship the superior party receives not more 
but less benefit’ (though more affection) than the inferior. 
In c. x. 5 the conjugal association is compared to: the: 
aristocratic polity in virtue of the fact that. the superior | 
party has more power, not more benefit ; and from ¢. x. 3. 
it appears that when the ruling class takes all or most of 
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same extent as justice. The friendship of a king Correspo 
for his subjects is one of superiority in beneficence ; ™% 2730 
for a king does good to his subjects, inasmuch as panying 
being good he studies to promote their welfare, as a ee 
shepherd studies the welfare of his sheep; hence 
Homer called Agamemnon ‘ shepherd of the people.’ 

2 The friendship of a father for his child is of the same 
‘kind (only here the benefits bestowed are greater, 

Yor the father is the source of the child’s existence, 
which seems to be the greatest of all boons, and of 
its nurture and education ; and we also ascribe the 
same benefits to our forefathers). For it is as 
natural for a father to rule his children, and fore- 
fathers those descended from them, as for a king to 

3rule his subjects. These friendships then involve 
a superiority of benefits on one side, which is why 
parents receive honour as well as service.* The 
claims of justice also, therefore, in these relations | 
are not the same on both sides, but proportionate 
to desert, as is the affection bestowed. 

4 The friendship between husband and wife again 
is the same as that which prevails between rulers 
and subjects in an aristocracy ; for it is in proportion 
to excellence, and the better party receives the 
larger share [of good],° whilst each party receives 
what is appropriate to each; and the same is true 
of the claims of justice on either side. 

5 Friendship between brothers is like that between 
members of a comradeship: the two parties are 
equal in station and age, and this usually implies 
identity of feelings and of character. The counter- 
part of fraternal friendship is that which exists under 


the benefits for itself, the government is no longer an aristo- 
eracy but an oligarchy. 
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ww A ¢ a if A > ~ > 
igou yap ot moAtrar BovAovray Kali emueukeis etvat- 
‘2 Z, A \ + \ > mv 4 ay A q 
ev peéper 57) TO apxew, Kal. €€ tcov: ovTw 51) Kal 80 : 
€ y > \ ~ , o \ 
6% didia. ev d€ Tats mapexBdceow, woTep Kal 
\ pies 2. / 2 7 Won se Peal 
TO Sikaov emt puKpov eotw, odtTw Kal y didAla, 
Kal ykKLoTa ev TH XeElpiorn: €v TUpavvid. yap 
29\ a \ t 2 \ \ ee 
ovdey H puuKpov dirias. €v ols yap pndev Kowov 
2 ~ vi > L ye Ne 5 Me 
€oTt TH ApxovTe Kal apxYopwevw, odde gPidrla- ovdE 
X , > 2 Oe , \ » \ 
yap dtkatov- add” oiov Texvitn mpos dpyavov Kat 
puyH mpos o@pa [Kal deomdtn mpds dobddov]"* 35 
Wdheretrar pev yap mavra tadta bro TOV yYpw- 1161 
4 / > > wv A \ + > A 
pevwv, didria 8 odk €oTt mpds Ta adyuya ovde 
dixatov. aAd’ ovdé mpds immov 7 Body, odde mpos 
dodAov 7 dodAos, oddev. yap KoWwdv eoTW: 6 yap 
doddos Euyvxov dpyavov, 7d 8 dpyavov aipvyos 
~ ie ~ od 
7 dodA0s. Fh prev odv SodAos, odK Eo. didria Tpds 5 
> y e > w+ a ‘ , , 
adrov, 7 8 avOpwros-: Soke? yap elvai tr Sixavov 
mavtTt avOpuimm mpos mavTa Tov Suvdpevoy KoWwa- 
a , \ s \ Lig 2 > 
vijga. vdwou Kat avvOnKns: Kat pidia* 5H, Kal 
A WA > \ A A, \ > a 
8 dcov. avOpwros. én puxpov dy Kal ev Tats 
, i , \ ‘ , > A a 
Tupavviow at diriar Kal TO Sikatov, év dé Tats 
Snuokpatias emt mActoTrov: moAAa yap Ta Kowa 10 
igous ovow. 
xii Ev xowwvia pev obv aca dria eoriv, kabdrep 
eipyntar adopiceve 8 ay Tis THY TE ovyyeriKhV 


1 gidla KP: pirdla éorl, 2 GX om, K>, 
3 Ramsauer. 4 gidia Ar.: gidlas. 


2 These words are better omitted, as they anticipate what 
comes below. GRR 
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the timocratic form of constitution ; since the ideal 
of Timocracy is that all citizens shall be equal and 
shall be good, so that they all rule in turn, and all 
have an equal share of power; and therefore the 
_ friendship between them is also one of equality. 
6 Under the perverted forms of constitution there 
is little room for friendship, any more than there is 
) . for justice, and least of all in the worst: there is 
little or no friendship between ruler and subjects 
inatyranny. For where there is nothing in common 
between ruler and ruled, there can be no friendship 
_ between them either, any more than there can be 
| justice. It is like the relation between a craftsman 
and his tool, or between the soul and the body [or 
between master and slaye “|: all these instruments 
it is true are benefited by the persons who use them, 
but there can be no friendship, nor justice, towards 
inanimate things ; indeed not even towards a horse 
or an ox, nor yet towards a slave as slave. For 
master and slave have nothing in common: a 
slave is a living tool, just as a tool is an inanimate 
7 slave. Therefore there can be no friendship with a 
slave as slave, though there can be as human being : 
for there seems to be some room for justice in the 
relations of every human being with every other 
that is capable of participating in law and contract, 
and hence friendship also is possible with everyone 
3so far as he is a human being. Hence even in 
_tyrannies friendship and justice exist to a small 
extent between ruler and subjects; but there is 
most room for them in democracies, where. the 
citizens being equal have many things in common. 
i All friendship, as we have said,’ involves com- 
munity ; but the friendship between relatives and 
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\ \ ¢ / ec A \ ‘ \ 
Kal THY EeTatpiKnv. at d€ moAuTiKal Kal PudeTiKat 
Kal ovpmdAoikal, Kal doar Tovatrat, KowwviKats 
27 eS e \ Df xe , 4 
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- 
daivovra, elvar. eis tavTas de Tdfevev ay TIS 
A 
Kal thy €evKyv. Kal  ovyyevucn Se patverar 
modvevdys elval, ApTHaVa, dé maoa eK THs Ta- 
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ws éavtav mu [dvta],' Ta dé TéKva Tods yovels 
« ee ey ey 2% A >» € 
ws am éxelvwv [rv]? dvTa. paddAov 8 tcacw ot 
yovels TA €€ adTav H Ta yervynbévra dtu eK TOUTWV" 
~ > ~ 
Kal “addov ovvwKeiwrat 70 ad’ od TH yevvynbevre 


a ‘ ~ 
TO yevopevov TH ToijoavTs, TO yap e€ adtod 
LA A 24? e e 7 \ ” 6 ig n o¢ ~ 
oikeiov TH ah od, olov ddods 7 OpiE 7 SOTLody 


~ ” 3 > t a Wars \ > > re ” e 

TO €xovtt, exeivw 5° ovfev ro ad’ od, 7 FrTov. 
Kal T@ TrAnOer d€ Tod Svou" ol pe : p00 

D Ag Tod ypovov' ot pev yap «dOds 

/ / A \ / J 

yevopeva otépyovow, ta dé mpoeAGdvtos* xpovou 
Tovs yoveis, otveow 7) alobnow AaBdvta. eK 
tovTwy dé dHAov Kat dv a diAoGo. pGAAov ai 
pntépes. yovels prev odv réxva didodow as 
éavtovs (ra yap e€ adT@v olov érepor adtol T@ 
Kexwpiobat), tTéeKva Se yoveis ws am éxeivwy 


bo 


we 


mepukota, ad<eAgot 8 addAnAovs TO eK TAY addy 3 


mepukeval" 7 yap mpos eKxeiva tavTdétys aAAjAous 


~ vo \ > ‘ ec \ cs 
Tavtotrovet:; dev dact tadrov aiwa Kat pilav 
1 [6v7a] ? Richards. 


2 [r:] om. K. 3 +@ éxovri om. pr. K». 
4 mpoedOdvros xpévov KP: mpoedOdvra Tots xpdvors. 


@ Cf. vz. xi. 2 and note. 


> That is, greater certainty of parentage, closer affinity 


and earlier commencement of affection. F 
¢ Or ‘a second self produced by separation from oneself.’ 
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between members of a comradeship may be set 
apart as being less in the nature of partnerships 
than are the friendships between fellow-citizens, 
fellow-tribesmen, shipmates, and the like; since 
these seem to be founded as it were on a definite 
compact. With the latter friendships may be 
classed family ties of hospitality between foreigners. 
2 Friendship between relatives itself seems to in- 
clude a variety of species, but all appear to derive 
from the affection of parent for child. For parents 
love their children as part of themselves, whereas 
children love their parents as the source of their 
being. Also parents know their offspring with more 
certainty than children know their parentage ; and 
progenitor is more attached to progeny than progeny 
to progenitor, since that which springs from a thing 
belongs to the thing from which it springs—for 
instance, a tooth or hair or what not to its owner— 
whereas the thing it springs from does not belong 
to it at all, or only in a less degree. The affection 
of the parent exceeds that of the child in duration 
also; parents love their children as soon as they 
are born, children their parents only when time has 
elapsed and they have acquired understanding,? or at 
3 least perception. These considerations ® also explain 
why parental affection is stronger in the mother. 
Parents then love their children as themselves 
(one’s offspring being as it were another self—other 
because separate °); children love their parents as 
the source of their being ; brothers love each other 
as being from the same source, since the identity 
of their relations to that source identifies them with 
one another, which is why we speak of ‘being of 
the same blood ’ or ‘ of the same stock ’ or the like ; 
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A > \ End a Ps \ nf 
yap <ivat Kal tpadAvav airior, Kal ‘yevoprevots 
6 Tod mawdevOfvar. exer S€ Kal TO HOD Kal TO 
, ¢ , 7 a ~ > , 
xXpHoyLov 7 TovavTn didAia padrov Tav dOveiwy, 
¢ / a“ 2 fd a” \ 
dow Kal KowdTtepos 6 Bios adrois €oriv. eater dé 
Kal év TH adeAdiKh amep Kal ev TH EraupiKH, Kat 
nt) q P TH Pures 
~ cal \ / 
paAXov ev Tots emverkéor Kal GAws ev Tois dpoloLs, 
\ a c jn. s 
dow OiKELOTEPOL Kal EK yeveTHs bmapxXovot oTEp- 
> 
yovtes aAAnjdovs, Kal dow oponféotepor ot ek 
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/ 
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1 kal. . . Oeo’s secl. Ramsauer. 


@ HE Fra se. répret, Rhet. 1. xi. 1371 b15. ‘ Crabbed 
age and youth cannot live together.’ In its fuller form the 
proverb continues, ‘ the old get on with the old,’ #E #uKa 
Tépre, yépwy 5€ Te Tépre yépovra schol. ad Plat. Phaedr. 
240 .c. The next phrase appears to be a proverb as well. 
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brothers are therefore in a manner the same being, 

4 though embodied in separate persons. But friend- 
ship between brothers is also greatly fostered by 
their common upbringing and similarity of age; 
‘two of an age agree, * and ‘familiarity breeds 
fellowship,’ which is why the friendship between 
brothers resembles that between members of a 
comradeship. Cousins and other relatives derive 
their attachment from the fraternal relationship, 
since it is due to their descent from the same ancestor; 
and their sense of attachment is greater or less, 
according as the common ancestor is nearer or more 
remote. 

5 The affection of children for their parents, like 
that of men for the gods, is the affection for what is 
good, and superior to oneself ; for their parents have 
bestowed on them the greatest benefits in being 
the cause of their existence and rearing, and later 

6 of their education. Also the friendship between 
parents and children affords a greater degree both 
of pleasure and of utility than that between persons 
unrelated to each other, inasmuch as they have more 
in common in their lives. 

Friendship between brothers has the same char- Fraternal 
acteristics as that between members of a comradeship, “"**4™ 
and has them in a greater degree, provided they 
are virtuous, or resemble one another in any 
way”; inasmuch as brothers belong more closely 
to each other, and have loved each other from birth, 
and inasmuch as children of the same parents, who 
have been brought up together and educated alike, 
are more alike in character; also with brothers the 
test of time has been longest and most reliable. 


» Sc. not only when they are alike in virtue. 
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aes al in proportion to the closeness of the relationship : 
cf. § 4 fin > See 1. vii. 6, note. 

© More universal than the gregarious instinct, which 
finds its highest expression in the state. 
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7 The degrees of friendship between other relatives 

vary correspondingly .¢ 
The friendship between husband and wife appears 
to be a natural instinct ; since man is by nature a 
pairing creature even more than he is a political 
creature,” inasmuch as the family is an earlier and 
more fundamental institution than the State, and 
the procreation of offspring a more general? char- 
acteristic of the animal creation. So whereas with 
the other animals the association of the sexes aims 
only at continuing the species, human beings cohabit 
not only for the sake of begetting children but also 

_ to provide the needs of life ; for with the human race 

| division of labour begins at the outset, and man and 
woman have different functions; thus they supply 
each other’s wants, putting their special capacities 
into the common stock. Hence the friendship of 
man and wife seems to be one of utility and pleasure 
combined. But it may also be based on virtue, if 
the partners be of high moral character ; for either 
sex has its special virtue, and this may be the ground 
of attraction. Children, too, seem to be a bond of 
union, and therefore childless marriages are more 
easily dissolved; for children are a good possessed 
by both parents in common, and common property 
holds people together. 

3 The question what rules of conduct should govern 
the relations between husband and wife, and gener- 
ally between friend and friend, seems to be ultimately 
a question of justice. There are different claims of 
justice between friends and strangers, between 
members of a comradeship and schoolfellows. 

i There are then, as we said at the outset, three 
kinds of friendship, and in each kind there are both 
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ao 


1 7@ 7d Coraes: 7d (7 corr. Par. 1417), xara 75 T. 
2 éxdrepos TM», éxacros . . . dpéverai secl. Ramsauer. 
3 Kal 626 Kal? ed. * rod secludendum ? ed. 


2. 4.¢., the pleasure or utility as the case may be. 

> i.e., ‘and by being good or pleasant or useful.’ 

¢ The one who is less good or pleasant or useful must 
give more affection: see c. vi. 6, note, vii. 2. ; 

4. The last clause is suspected as an interpolation. 
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friends who are on an equal footing and friends on a The claims 
footing of disparity ; for two equally good men may oie al 
be friends, or one better man and one worse; and (a) TD eweoe 
similarly with pleasant friends and with those who “1 
) are friends for the sake of utility, who may be equal ' 
, or may differ in the amount of the benefits * which 
. they confer. Those who are equals must make 
!) matters equal by loving each other, etc.,® equally ; 
, those who are unequal by making a return © pro- 
portionate to the superiority of whatever kind on 
'. the one side. 
4.2 Complaints and recriminations occur solely or 
aa iSsianares in friendships of utility, as is to be expected. 
In a friendship based on virtue each party is eager 
to benefit the other, for this is characteristic of 
virtue and of friendship ; and as they vie with each 
other in giving and not in getting benefit, no com- 
plaints nor quarrels can arise, since nobody is angry 
with one who loves him and benefits. him, but on 
the contrary, if a person of good feeling, requites 
him with service in return ; and the one who outdoes 
the other in beneficence will not have any complaint 
against his friend, since he gets what he desires, 
3 and what each man desires is the good.? Nor again 
are complaints likely to occur between friends whose 
motive is pleasure either; for if they enjoy each 
other’s company, both alike get what they wish 
for; and indeed it would seem ridiculous to find 
fault with somebody for not being agreeable to you, 
when you need not associate with him if you do not 
4 want to do so. But a friendship whose motive is 
utility is liable to give rise to complaints. For here 
the friends associate with each other for profit, and 
so each always wants more, and thinks he is getting 
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oo 


1 62 Lb, 6’ 4 MD». 2 4 om M?>, 3 kal éxdvte om. K», 


2 j.e., either a ‘ moral obligation’ or a contract See 


able at law. It is noteworthy that the term ‘ pine ns 
stretched to include the latter. 

> Or ‘ more liberal in point of time.’ 

¢ Se., if disappointed of the return he expects. 
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less than his due; and they make it a grievance 
that they do not get as much as they want and 
deserve; and the one who is doing a service can 
never supply all that the one receiving it wants. 
5 It appears that, as justice is of two kinds, one 
’ unwritten and the other defined by law, so the 
| friendship based on utility may be either moral @ or 
y legal. Hence occasions for complaint chiefly occur 
, when the type of friendship i in view at the conclusion 
\ of the transaction is not the same as when the 
‘6 relationship was formed. Such a connexion when on 
' stated terms is one of the legal type, whether it be 
a purely business matter of exchange on the spot, 
_}or a more liberal accommodation for future repay- 
“ment,’ though still with an agreement as to the 
qud pro quo; and in the latter case the obligation 
) is clear and cannot cause dispute, though there is 
an element of friendliness in the delay allowed, for 
which reason in some states there is no action at law 
in these cases, it being held that the party to a 
contract involving credit must abide by the con- 
7 sequences. The moral type on the other hand is 
not based on stated terms, but the gift or other 
service is given as to a friend, although the giver 
expects to receive an equivalent or greater return, 
as though it had not been a free gift but a loan; 
and as he ends the relationship in a different spirit 
from that in which he began it, he will complain.° 
3 The reason of this is that all men, or most men, 
wish what is noble but choose what is profitable ; 
and while it is noble to render a service not with 
an eye to receiving one in return, it is profitable to 
yreceive one. One ought therefore, if one can, to 
return the equivalent of services received, and to 
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1 qizov ? Richards. 2 duoroynoe Vict. Muretus. 
3 Sidovs KY : dovs. 4 duvatov KY: duvards. 


@ Lit., “was not doing the service for its own sake,’ or 
perhaps ‘ for the sake of friendship.’ But probably the 
text should be corrected to read ‘ was not doing the service 
for one’s own sake’: ef. rx. x. 6 fin. 

> 4.e., in any case of the sort, if at the outset the question 
of repayment were raised. 
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do so willingly ; for one ought. not to make a man 
one’s friend if one is unwilling to return his favours. 
Recognizing therefore that one has made a mistake 
at the beginning and accepted a service from a 
) wrong person—that is, a person who was not a 
' friend, and was not acting disinterestedly “—one 
should accordingly end the transaction as if one 
5) had accepted the service on stated terms. Also, 
jy, One would agree® to repay a service if able to do 
Hi) se(and if one were not able, the giver on his side 
too would not have expected repayment); hence, 
if possible, one ought to make a return. But one 
ought to consider at the beginning from whom 
Jone is receiving the service, and on what terms, 
‘so that. one may accept it on those terms or else 
decline it. 
) | Dispute may arise however as to the value of 
| the service rendered. Is it to be measured by. the 
benefit to the recipient, and the return made on that 
basis, or by the cost to the doer? The recipient 
will say that what he received was only a trifle to 
his benefactor, or that he could have got it from 
someone else: he beats down the value. The other 
on the contrary will protest that it was the most 
valuable thing he had to give, or that it could not 
have been obtained from anybody else, or that it 
was bestowed at a time of danger or in some similar 
‘emergency. Perhaps then we may say that, when 
the friendship is one of utility, the measure of the 
‘service should be its value to the recipient, since it 
‘is he who wants it, and the other comes to his aid 
in the expectation of an equivalent return ; there- 
fore the degree of assistance rendered has been the 
amount to which the recipient has benefited, and 
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@ Lit. ‘ choice ’ in Aristotle’s technical sense. 
> Cf v. ii. 12, iv. 2. 
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so he ought to pay back as much as he has got out 

of it ; or even more, for that will be more noble. 
In friendships based on virtue, complaints do not 

arise, but the measure of the benefit seems to be 

the intention ® of the giver; for intention is the 

| predominant factor in virtue and in character. 
xiv Differences also arise in friendships where there The claims 
' is disparity between the parties. Each claims to tie 
have more than the other, and this inevitably leads (@) between 
to a rupture. If one is a better man than the other, “™*!™"* 
he thinks he has a right to more, for goodness deserves 
the larger share. And similarly when one is more 
useful than the other: if a man is of no use, they 
say, he ought not to have an equal share, for it 
becomes a charity and not a friendship at all, if 
what one gets out of it is not enough to repay one’s 
trouble. For men think that it ought to be in a 
friendship as it is in a business partnership, where 
those who contribute more capital take more of the 
profits. On the other hand the needy or inferior 
person takes the opposite view: he maintains that 
it is the part of a good friend to assist those in need ; 
what is the use (he argues) of being friends with 
the good and great if one is to get nothing out of it ? 

2 Now it appears that each of these rival claims is 
right. Both parties should receive a larger share 
from the friendship, but not a larger share of the 
same thing: the superior should receive the larger 

- share of honour, the needy one the larger share of 
profit ; for honour is the due reward of virtue and 
beneficence, while need obtains the aid it requires 
in pecuniary gain. 

3 The same principle is seen to obtain in public life.’ 
A citizen who contributes nothing of value to the 
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2 kal <év pidig> Ramsauer. 
3 amodiddvTa KY: dvrarodidbyra. 


+ 


2 This explains why a benefactor of the commonwealth 
must receive a reward in the shape of honour. 

> i.e, the friendly feeling between the citizens as such, 
see c. xi. 1. But that this is maintained by 70 kar’ délay 
has not been said before: indeed the phrase is an odd 
description of what precedes, and its applicability to private 
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common stock is not held in honour, for the common 
property is given to those who benefit the community, 
and honour is a part of the common property. 
For a man cannot expect to make money out of the 
community and to receive honour as well. For @ 
nobody is content to have the smaller share all 
round, and so we pay honour to the man who suffers 
money loss by holding office, and give money to 
the one who takes bribes; since requ ital in 
|} ascordance with desert restores equality, and is 
the preservative of friendship,’ as has been said 
above. 

This principle therefore should also regulate the 
mi) intercourse of friends who are unequal: the one who 
is benefited in purse or character must repay what 
| 4he can, namely honour. For friendship exacts what 
_ is possible, not what is due; requital in accord- 

ance with desert is in fact sometimes impossible, 

for instance in honouring the gods, or one’s parents : 
no one could ever render them the honour they 
deserve, and a man is deemed virtuous if he pays 
them all the regard that he can. Hence it would 
appear that a son never ought to disown his father, 
although a father may disown his son; for a debtor 
ought to pay what he owes, but nothing that a son 
can do comes up to the benefits he has received, so 

that a son is always in his father’s debt. But a 

creditor may discharge his debtor, and therefore a 

father may disown his son. At the same time, no 

doubt it is unlikely that a father ever would abandon 

a son unless the son were excessively vicious; for 

natural affection apart, it is not in human nature to 


friendship is denied just below. Perhaps ‘since requital .. . 
above’ is an interpolation. 
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reject the assistance that a son will be able to render. 

Whereas a bad son will look on the duty of supporting 

his father as one to be avoided, or at all events not 

eagerly undertaken ; for most people wish to receive 

benefits, but avoid bestowing them as unprofitable. 
So much then for a discussion of these subjects. 
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1 dvopoedéor LY: dvoporoedéct. 


@ Or ‘ heterogeneous,’ i.e. friendships between dissimilar 
people, ¢.g. one pleasant and the other useful, so that the 
benefits they confer on each other are different in kind. 
This class of friendship has not been named before, though 
it has been recognized, ¢.g. vi. iv. 1, 2. It is however 
incorrectly stated here that the notion of proportion has 
been applied to it; for the benefits exchanged in such 
friendships, though different in kind, are not ‘ proportional,’ 
but actually equal in amount or value, just as much as in 
the friendships where they are the same in kind; see 
vin. vi. 7. The term ‘proportion’ has hitherto been used 
of ‘ unequal’ friendships, where the superior party bestows 
more benefit (of whatever kind) than he receives, and 
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‘i In all dissimilar ¢ friendships, it is proportion, as has The 
) been said, that establishes equality and preserves jrienasnip 


the friendship ; just as, in the relations between Cs 
fellow-citizens, the shoemaker receives payment solved 


\ for his shoes, and the weaver and the other craftsmen Sa ae e 


4 for their products, according to value rendered. In Difficulty: 


these business relationships then a common measure erie 


has been devised, namely money, and this is a is the due 
return for a 


standard to which all things are referred and by which service to be 
they are measured, But in sentimental friendships, peasured? 

° a § nswer : its 
the lover sometimes complains that his warmest measure 
affection meets with no affection in return, it may shoud be |. 
be because there is nothing in him to arouse affection ; eee ene 
while the person loved frequently complains that the ciples 
lover who formerly promised everything now fulfils 


“3none of his promises. Such disputes occur when 


’ 


equality is only restored by his receiving more affection 
than he bestows’: see vit. vii. 2, xiii. 1 (and also xiy. 3, to 
which at first sight this passage might be taken to refer). 
No doubt a friendship might be both ‘dissimilar’ and 
‘unequal.’ That between a good man and a superior in 
rank who also surpasses him in goodness, which seems to 
be contemplated at vii. vi. 6, is a complex example of this 

- nature; the great man confers both material benefit and 
moral edification, the good man returns moral edification 
only, but makes up the deficit by the greater regard which 
the great man’s superior goodness enables him to feel. 
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e€rrevoav 6 bev be 7dovny Tov épouevov pry, 6 
de dua TO _XPnoyLOV TOV epaoTHy, Tatra be it) 
apporv brrdpxy. dua, TadTa yap Tijs diArias ovons 
duaAvots yiverau, em7ELoay ira yuynta. av ever 10 
epidovy: ov yap avrovs €orepyov aAXa. Ta. om 
dpyovra, od} povysa dvTa* 510 Tovabrae Kal at 
piri. 4 dé TOV ROBY Kal” adriv oboa pever, Kao- 

4 darep_ elpynTat. Suapepovrat 8° érav érepa ylyynta 
avrois Kat pr av Opéyovrau: dpovov yap TO 
pndev ylyveabau oTav ob edpierau 2) Tuyxayy 15 
ofov Kat TO Kbapwd@ 6 emrayyeAAopevos,” Kat 
dow divewvov doce, ToooUTw mAciw: «is ew 0 
amairoovTe Tas drrooxeoets a? ovis 7dovny 
drodedeevar én. et poev oby éxdrepos Tobro 
eBovnrero, ixavds dy elxev* «i 8 6 pev rE pipuy é 
de Képoos, Kal 6 pev éyet 6 Se Dae ovK av ein Ta 2 
Kata THY Kowwviay KaAds: dv yap Sedpevos 
Tuyxdvet, TovTois Kal mpoodyer, KaKelvou ye 

5 xdpw tadra® dwoe. thy akiav dé morépov Ta€at 
eort, TOO mTpoleuevov 7 TOD mpodapBavovros? ; 6 

af ” > > / > oe 
yap mpotewevos ok’ eémitpémew exelvm@. OrEp 
act Kat Upwraydpav. movetv: ote yap diddgevev 


to 


5G 
1 9 KY: 6é cal. 2 éraryyetAdpevos Coraes. 


3 radra: ra a’ta OP, ra adrod Muretus. 
4 rpohauBdvovros ? Bywater: mpodaBbrTos. 


Seyi: WS 

> Plutarch, De Alexandri fortuna, ii. 1, tells the story of 
the tyrant Dionysius, who promised the musician a talent 
(there seems no particular point in the sliding scale of pay- 
ment which Aristotle’s version introduces), but next day 
told him that he had already been sufficiently paid by the 
pleasure of anticipation. 

¢ Lit. ‘the one who receives first,’ and now has to. give 
a service in return. 
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pleasure is the motive of the friendship on the lover’s 
side and profit on the side of the beloved, and when 
they no longer each possess the desired attribute. 
_ For in a friendship based on these motives, a rupture 
) occurs as soon as the parties cease to obtain the 
things for the sake of which they were friends ; 
seeing that neither loved the other in himself, but 
4} some attribute he possessed that was not permanent ; 
| Sg that these friendships are not permanent either. 
|) But friendship based on character is disinterested, 
, and therefore lasting, as has been said.¢ 
4 Differences arise when the friends do not obtain 
\ what they desire, but something else; for not to 
fe) get what you want is almost the same as not to get 
_ anything at all. For instance, there is the story 

_ of the man who hired a harper, and promised that 

' the better he played the more he would pay him ; 
but next morning, when the harper asked him to 
fulfil his promise, he said that he had already paid 
for the pleasure he had received by the pleasure he 
had given.» This would have been all right if both 

‘had wanted pleasure; but when one wants amuse- 

ment and the other gain, and one gets what he wants 
and the other does not, it would not be a fair bargain ; 
for it is the thing that a man happens to need that 
he sets his heart on, and only to get that is he ready 
to give what he does. 

5 Which party’s business is it to decide the amount 
of the return due ? Should it be assessed by the one 
who proffers the initial service ? Or rather by the 
one who receives © it, since the other by proffering it 
seems to leave the matter to him? This we are 
told was the practice of Protagoras ; when he gave 


1h} 
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£ / a \ \ / > , ov 
adjmoTe, Tiuhoat tov pabdvra eKéedcvev sdoov 
Soxet aia emiotacba, Kal éAdpBave tooodrov. 
2 a , Sen hi S1ic, \ ce 6 ; 
6 ev Tots ToLovTOLS éviots apéoker TO “‘ pucbds 
8° dvdpi.”” of S€ mpoAapBdvortes* Td apyvp.ov, 
cira punOev movwdvres dv ehacay Sia Tas vreEp- 
A ~ > ~ > , > > , 
Boras tdv enayyeAdv, <ixdotws ev eyKArpwact 30 
ylwovra: od yap emiteAodow a apodAdynoar. 
7 totTo 8 lows trovetv of codiotai avayKalovras 
dua, TO pnbeva av Sodvar dpyvpiov av émioravtat. 
& \ i e a A A \ ~. 
odTou pev odv, dv EAaBov Tov p.obov un TrovobyTes, 
> /, ? > ? Ly > > be X 
eikoTws ev eyKAnjpacw «iow. ev ofs de pa 
~ > 
ylyverau . duopodroyia THs tbmoupylas, ot pev de 
adtovs mpolemevor cipytar Tu avéeyKAnrot (ToLavTn 35 
\ ¢ 3.2 \ / A > tA , - 
yap 7 Kat’ aperiy piAia), THY apouBrvy TE TOUNnTEOV 1164 
lot \ 
kata Tv mpoaipeow (avTn yap Tob gPidov Kat 
a > “a M4 > a \ ~ t 
Ths apetis): odtw 8° oxe Kal tots piAocodias 
Kowwvyncacw: ot yap mpos xpyyal  a€ia 
pretpetrat, tin 7 lodppomos obK dy ‘yevotTo, ' 


oO 


> > w c / vy, \ \ \ \ 
GAN’ tows ixavov, Kabdmep Kal mpos Oeods Kal 
8 mpos yovets, TO evOexopevov. py) TovadTns O° 

” a / > > i Mh , X 
ovons Ths Sdcews ad’ emi Tit, pddioTa prev 
it 5 a \ > L / Siti. 
tows OE€l THV avramoooaw ylyveoBar <TyHV> 
doxotoav ayudoiv Kar a&iav elvat, <i d€ rodTo 


1 rpodaBdyres MP, 2 Richards. 


2 Hesiod, Works and Days, 370, puc8ds 5’ dvdpl pity elpn- 
Hévos &pxtos éorw, ‘let the wage stated toa friend stand good.’ 

> 74.e., after he has found out in the course of the lessons 
what that knowledge is. ° Cf. vu. xiii. 2. 
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lessons in any subject, he used to tell his pupil to 
estimate the value he set upon his knowledge, and 
6 accepted a fee of that amount. In such matters 
howeyer some people prefer the principle of ‘ the 
wage stated.’* But people who take the money in 
advance, and then, having made extravagant pro- 
fessions, fail to perform what they undertook, 
)\ naturally meet with complaints because they have 
;7 not fulfilled their bargain. Perhaps however the 
y Sophists are bound to demand their fees in advance, 
. since nobody would pay money for the knowledge 
' which they possess.? Persons paid in advance then 
}) naturally meet with complaints if they do not per- 
form the service for which they have taken the pay. 
But in cases where no agreement is come to as to 
the value of the service, if it is proffered for the 
recipient’s own sake, as has been said above,’ no 
complaint arises, for a friendship based on virtue 
does not give rise to quarrels ; and the return made 
should be in proportion to the intention of the bene- 
factor, since intention is the measure of a friend, 
and of virtue. This is the principle on which it 
would seem that payment ought to be made to 
those who have imparted instruction in philosophy ; 
for the value of their service is not measurable in 
money, and no honour paid them could. be an 
equivalent, but no doubt all that can be expected 
is that to them, as to the gods and to our parents, 
we should make such return as is in our power. 
When on the other hand the gift is not disin- 
terested but made with a view to a recompense, it 
is no doubt the best thing that a return should be 
made such as both parties concur in thinking the 
due amount. But failing such concurrence, it would 
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Paty) uf > / > cal / ” ve i 
pt) ovpBatvor, od pdvov avaykatov dd€evev dv Tov 
mpoexovra tartTew, aAXad Kal Sdikatov: dcov yap 10 
a > / nv > > v A ¢€ 2 ” > 
obdtos whednfy 7 av? doov tiv Hdoviy etreT 
av, toootrov avtiAaBav e&er tiv Tapa TovTOU 
9 agiav: Kal yap ev Tols wvios ovtw daiverat 
ywopevov: eviayod 7 elol vopor TOV Eéxovoiwy 
y e \ a € / e b] / 
avpPodaiwy dikas pi) elvar, ws déov, @ émiatevoe, 


SiaAubh \ a , 3 , ee 
vadvifvar mpos Todrov Kaldmep eKowwvyoer. 15 
@ yap , ereTpap0n, Totrov oterat Suxardrepov 
“~ > / \ 
elvan td€ar Tod enitpépavros.’ ta. moAAA yap 
ov Tob toov TyYULMow ot Exovtes Kal ot BovAdpevor 
AaBety?- ta yap olkela Kal a duddaow EKaOTOLS 
> > 
paiverat mohob aéva. GAA opws a) apyorBn, 
yiverau Tpos TooovTov éoov ay rérrwow ot 20 
AapBavovres.* dei 8’ tows od Tooovrou Tay 
doov exovTe dativerar a&tov, add’ doov mplv exewr 
eric. 
say s\ i i my \ X ve ec /, 

Toplav éyet Kal Ta Toldde, olov moTEpa 
det mavTa TH maTpl amoveuew Kal meiDeo0a, 7 
KapvovTa pev iatp@ muorevtéov,' otparyyov Se 
XEtporornT cov TOV TrohepuKov (Spolws d¢ piry 25 
pGAXov 7) omrovdaiy damperyréov, Kat evepyern 
dvramoSoréov xtpw paGAAov 7 Eraipy mpoeTéov,” 


2edav dudw pun evdexyntar. ap odv mdavra Ta 


e 
ar 


16 yap... émirpépavros secl. Ramsauer. 
2 rd moANa yap . . . AaBely infra post érlua tr. Ramsauer. 
3 ra yap olkeia . . . AauBdvovres secl. Ramsauer. 


4 moreutéov L», marevew K», mevoréov M, 


5 mpoeréov KY: doréor. 


* The price is fixed by what the buyer is willing to pay. 

> Cf. vin. xiii. 6. The phrase occurs in Plato, Republic, 
556 a: of. the ‘ voluntary private transactions * of v. ii. 13. 

¢ This sentence seems to come in better at the end of 
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seem to be not only inevitable but just that the 
amount of the return should be fixed by the party 
that received the initial service, since the donor 
will have recovered what the recipient really owes 
) when he has been paid the value of the service to 
him, or the sum that he would have been willing to 
'9 pay as the price of the pleasure. For in buying and 
\, selling also this seems to be the practice %; and in 
iy some countries the law does not allow actions for 
i the enforcement of voluntary covenants,’ on the 
‘ ground that when you have trusted a man you ought 
' to conclude the transaction as you began it. For 
) it is thought fairer for the price to be fixed by the 
. person who received credit than by the one who gave 
credit. ° For as a rule those who have a thing value 
it differently from those who want to get it. For 
one’s own possessions and gifts always seem to one 
') worth a great deal; but nevertheless the repayment 
is actually determined by the valuation of the 
recipient. But he ought no doubt to estimate the 
gift not at what it seems to him to be worth now 
that he has received it, but at the value he put on 
it before he received it. 
ii Other questions that may be raised are such as Second 
these : Does a man owe his father unlimited respect meutty 


conser of 
and obedience, or ought he when ill to take the claims of - 
different 
advice of a physician, and when electing a general friends. 
' to vote for the best soldier? and similarly, ought 
he to do a service to a friend rather than to a virtuous 
_ man, and ought he to repay his obligation to a bene- 
factor rather than make a present to a comrade, 
when he is not in a position to do both ? 


the chapter. The sentences immediately preceding and 
following have been plausibly rejected as interpolations. 
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A ie > \ ww \ A ae \ > re 6 
yap 008° €oTiv tcov To THY mpotmapyyy apeubacbar, 
> A < y a 279.1 x Ve ~ 
emevoay 6 pLev o7ovdatoy «ldws «0 moijon, TO 
€ > Li \ 
d€ 4 dvtamddoots yiyvyTtar, dv olerar poxOnpov 
elvat. ovd€ yap T@ SaveicavTs eviore avTidaver- 
aTéov 6 pev yap oidpevos KopwetoOar eddvercer 
> a + e > > 2 , ~ \ 
emuetkel OvTL, 6 0 ovK €Ariler Kopteiobar mapa 10 
movnpod. «ire toiwvy tH GdAnfeia odrws exeu, 
> ” \ 2¢/ wi? wt A \ 4 3 
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6 olovra” Sé, odk ay dd€erer® droma morely. dmep 


1 &omep kal Argyropylus: worep KY, Kal éorep. 
2 olera ? ed. -*® bbtecev MP: dbEaev. 


i « Perhaps the text should be emended to * but B thinks 
e is.’ 
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2 Now perhaps with all these matters it is not easy 
to lay down an exact rule, because the cases vary 
indefinitely in importance or unimportance, and in 


one person is entitled to unlimited consideration. 
) As a general rule one ought to return services 
rendered rather than do favours to one’s companions, 
just as one ought to pay back a loan to a creditor 
4 rather than give the money to a friend. Yet perhaps 
*eyen this rule is not without exceptions. | For 
') example, (a) suppose one has been ransomed from 
|, brigands ; ought one to ransom one’s ransomer in 
_ turn, whoever he may be—or even if he has not been 
\ captured himself but asks for his money back, ought 
"one to repay him—or ought one to ransom one’s own 
_ father? for it might be thought to be a man’s duty 
6 to ransom his father even before himself. As a 
. general rule then, as has been said, one ought to pay 
back a debt, but if the balance of nobility or urgency 
is on the side of employing the money for a gift, 
then one ought to decide in favour of the gift. For 
(6) there are occasions when it would be actually 
_ unfair to return the original service ; as for instance 


good man, and B is called upon to return the service 
to A whom he believes to be a bad man. For even 
when A has lent B a loan, B is not always bound to 
lend A a loan in ‘turn: A may have lent money to B, 
who is an honest man, expecting to get his money 
back, while B would have no hope of recovering from 

A, who isa rascal. If A is really a rascal, the return 
he asks for is not a fair one; and even if A is not a 
rascal, but people think he is, it would not be 
thought unreasonable for B to refuse. _ 
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1 ziv om. K>, 


@ See 1. iii. 4, um. ii. 3. 
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6 Hence, as has been frequently remarked already,* 
discussions about our emotions and actions only 
admit of such degree of definiteness as belongs to 
the matters with which they deal. 

\e It is quite clear therefore that one’s duty is not (ii) Different 
_/ the same towards all people; while even a father’s pert, 
claim is not unlimited, any more than all sacrifices ent claims. 
‘yy are offered to Zeus. Since the claims of parents and 
sm) brothers, comrades and benefactors, are different, 
|) we ought to render to each that which is proper and 

|/ suitable to each, This is in fact the principle on 

. which men are observed to act. They invite their 
1, relatives to a wedding, because they are members 

of the family, and therefore concerned in the family’s 

affairs ; also it is thought to be specially incumbent 

on relations to attend funerals, for the same reason. 

8 It would be felt that our parents have the first 
* claim on us for maintenance, since we owe it to them 
as a debt, and to support the authors of our being 
stands before self-preservation in moral nobility. 
|. Honour also is due to parents, as it is to the gods, 

though not indiscriminate honour: one does not 

owe to one’s father the same honour as to one’s 

mother, nor yet the honour due to a great philosopher 

or general, but one owes to one’s father the honour 

appropriate to a father, and to one’s mother that 
9 appropriate to her. Again, we should pay to all 

our seniors the honour due to their age, by rising 

when they enter, offering them a seat, and so on. 

Towards comrades and brothers on the other hand 

we should use frankness of speech, and share all our 

possessions with them. Kinsmen also, fellow-tribes- 
men, fellow-citizens, and the rest—to all we must 
always endeavour to render their due, comparing 
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ayabov, yévnta. dé poxPypos <n>* Kal doKh, 
1 otryxpiors Ruelle: xplovs. 


2 grodéénrar ? Richards: dodéxnrat. 
3 <> add. Ald. 


@ Cf. vu. xiii, 5. 
+ At Athens the penalty for coining was death. 
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their several claims in respect of relationship and of 
10 virtue or utility. Between persons of the same 
kind discrimination is comparatively easy ; but it 
is a harder matter when they are differently related 
)) to us. Nevertheless we must not shirk the task on 
that account, but must decide their claims as well 
as we are able. 
45, Another question is, whether a friendship should tnira 
! or should not be broken off when the friends do not Dificulty : 


what justi- 
") remain the same. fies a disso- 
Tt may be said that where the motive of the friend- fincdehip? 
/ ship is utility or pleasure, it is not unnatural that it (Inthe Ar 
oud be broken off when our friends no longer férior kinds 
|. Possess the attribute of being useful or agreeable. pa 
It was those attributes that we loved, and when cessation of 


they have disappeared it is reasonable that love eines 
) should cease. But a man might well complain, if, poate 
' though we really liked him for the profit or pleasure 

he afforded, we had pretended to love him for his 
character. As was said at the outset,” differences 
between friends most frequently arise when the 

nature of their friendship is not what they think it 
is. When therefore a man has made a mistake, 
_and has fancied that he was loved for his character, 

without there having been anything in his friend’s 
behaviour to warrant the assumption, he has only 

himself to blame.’ But when he has been deceived nypocriti- 
by his friend’s pretence, there is ground for complaint Gi ju" 
against the deceiver: in fact he is a worse male- 
factor than those who counterfeit the coinage,? 
inasmuch as his offence touches something more 
precious than money. 

_ Again, supposing we have admitted a person to our 
friendship as a good man, and he becomes, or we 
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think he has become, a bad man: are we still bound (ii) Infr end- 
to love him? Perhaps it is impossible to do so, bide a 
since only what is good is lovable ; and also wrong, re 
for we ought not to be lovers of evil, nor.let our- cline, or im- 
| selves become like what is worthless; and, as has Provements 
") been said above,® like is the friend of like. Should the parties. 
we therefore break off the friendship at once ? 
|), Perhaps not in every case, but only when our friends 
»3 have become incurably bad; for it is even more 
), intumbent on us to help them morally, so long as 
) they are capable of reform, than to assist them 
| financially, since character is a more valuable thing 
} than wealth and has more to do with friendship. 
_ However, one could not be held to be doing anything 
unnatural if one broke off the friendship ; for one 
did not love the man for what he is now: he has 
‘altered, and if one cannot restore him, one gives 
* him up. 
4 On the other hand, suppose one friend to have 
remained the same while the other has improved, 
and become greatly the superior in virtue: ought 
the latter to keep up the friendship? Perhaps it 
is out of the question ; and this becomes especially 
clear when the gap between them is a wide one, as 
may happen with two people who were friends in 
boyhood. One may have remained a boy in mind, 
while the other is a man of the highest ability ; 
how can they be friends, when they have different 
tastes and different likes and dislikes? They will 
“no longer even enjoy each other’s society ; but 
without this, intercourse and therefore friendship 
are, as we saw,’ impossible. But this has been 
discussed already. 
Are we then to behave towards a former friend 
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@ 7.¢., have had a difference which keeps them from meet- 
ing, but still leaves them well disposed to each other. 
* These five notes of friendship are taken seriatim in 
§§ 2-5, and again in §§ 8, 9, but in both cases the fourth is — 
dealt with first. 
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in exactly the same way as if he had never been our 
friend at all? Perhaps we ought to remember our 
past intimacy, and just as we think it right to 
show more kindness to friends than to strangers, — 
. so likewise some attention should be paid, for the ' 
) sake of old times, to those who were our friends in 
) the past, that is, if the rupture was not caused by 
,, extreme wickedness on their part. 
iy The forms which friendly feeling for our neighbours II. (Ap. 
| takes, and the marks by which the different forms of Tesolin 
_ friendship are defined, seem to be derived from the distin. 
' feelings of regard which we entertain for ourselves, kindred 
_A friend is defined as (a) one who wishes, and pro- dailies : 
motes by action, the real or apparent good of another (i)self-love, 
for that other’s sake; or (b) one who desires the {22type snd 
existence and preservation of his friend for the for others. 
_ friend’s sake. (This is the feeling of mothers 
» towards their children, and of former friends who 
have quarrelled.*) Others say that a friend is (c) 
one who ‘frequents another’s society, and (d) who 
' desires the same things as he does, or (e) one who 
shares his friend’s joys and sorrows. (This too is 
very characteristic of mothers.) Friendship also 
2is defined by one or other of these marks.? But 
_ each of them is also found in a good man’s feelings 
towards himself (and in those of all other men as 
well, in so far as they believe themselves to be good ; 
but, as has been said, virtue and the virtuous man 
(3 seem to be the standard in everything). For (d) the 
_ good man is of one mind with himself, and desires 
the same things with every part of his nature, 
Also (a) he wishes his own good, real as well as 
apparent, and seeks it by action (for it is a mark of 
a good man to exert himself actively for the good) ; 
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1 ‘Vermehren, 2 €xaoros . . . erly secl. Ramsauer. 
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* The following words, down to ‘whatever that may be,’ 
should perhaps be rejected as interpolated. 

> The mss. give ‘ in so far as two or more of the character- 
isties specified are present,’ which hardly gives a sense. 
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_ and he does so for his own sake (for he does it on 
account of the intellectual part of himself, and this . 
appears to be a man’s real self). Also (6) he desires ~ 
his own life and security, and especially that of his 

\4 rational part. For existence is good for the virtuous 

' man; “and everyone wishes his own good: no one 
'’ would choose to possess every good in the world 
‘\\ on condition of becoming somebody else (for God 
) possesses the good even as it is), but only while 


’’ remaining himself, whatever he may be}; and it 

‘ would appear that the intellect is the real self, or is 

5 the chief part of it. And (c) the good man desires 

) his own company ; for he enjoys being by himself, 

since he has agreeable memories of the past, and 

good hopes for the future, which are pleasant too ; 

' also his mind is stored with subjects for contempla- 

) tion. And (e) he is keenly conscious of his own joys 

and sorrows ; for the same things give him pleasure 

or pain at all times, and not different things at 
different times, since he is not apt to change his 
mind. 

It is therefore because the good man has these 
various feelings towards himself, and because he 
feels towards his friend in the same way as towards 
himself (for a friend is another self), that friendship 
also is thought to consist in one or other of these 
feelings, and the possession of them is thought to be 
the test of a friend. 

‘6 Whether a man can be said actually to feel friend- 
ship for himself is a question that may be dismissed 
for the present ; though it may be held that he can 

do so in so far” as he is a dual or composite being, 


q 


The words ‘though it may be held. . . self-regard,’ have 
been suspected as an interpolation. “ 
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_ and because very intense friendship resembles self- 
- regard. 
va As a matter of fact, the feelings of self-regard qrue seit. 
“described appear to be found in most people, even ateen is 
though they are of inferior moral worth. Perhaps men the base. 
) share them in so far as they have their own approval 
iy and believe in their own virtue; since the utterly 
_ worthless and criminal never possess them, or even 
‘8 have the appearance of doing so. Indeed it may 
%) almost be said that no morally inferior persons 
ve possess them. For (d) such persons are at variance 
i with themselves, desiring one thing and willing 
another: this is the mark of the unrestrained, who 
_)gheose what is pleasant but harmful instead of what 
i they themselves think to be good, (a) Others 
_ again, out of cowardice and idleness, neglect to do 
\ what they think best for their own interests. And 
~ (6) men who have committed a number of crimes, 
and are hated for their wickedness, actually flee 
79 from life and make away with themselves. Also (c) 
bad men constantly seek the society of others and 
shun their own company, because when they are by 
_ themselves they recall much that was unpleasant 
in the past and anticipate the same in the future, 
_ whereas with other people they can forget. More- 
_ over they feel no affection for themselves, because 
cy: have no lovable qualities. Hence (e) such 
-men do not enter into their own joys and sorrows, 
as there is civil war in their souls ; owing to their 
depravity, one part of their nature is pained by 
abstinence from certain indulgences while another 
part is pleased by it; one part drags them one way 
and another the other, like a puppet pulled by 
’strings. Or if it be impossible to feel pain and 
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_ pleasure at the same time, at all events after indulging 
in pleasure they regret it a little later, and wish they 
had never acquired a taste for such indulgences ; 
since the bad are always changing their minds. 
|) Thus a bad man appears to be devoid even of 
affection for himself, because he has nothing lovable 
| in his nature. If then such a state of mind is utterly 
\ miserable, we should do our utmost to shun wickedness 
» and try to be virtuous. That is the way both to be 
|) friends with ourselves and to win the friendship of 
»; others. 
"Vv Goodwill appears to be an element of friendly ON 
\ feeling, but it is not the same thing as friendship ; weravor tree 
") for it can be felt towards strangers, and it can be Friendship. 
unknown to its object, whereas friendship cannot. 
But that has been discussed already.¢ 
) Neither is goodwill the same as affection. For 
it has no intensity, nor does it include desire, but 
_ these things are necessarily involved in affection. 
12 Also affection requires intimate acquaintance, where- 
as goodwill may spring up all of a sudden, as does for 
instance the goodwill felt for the competitors in a 
_ contest ; the spectators take sides, and fayour one 
' man or the other, though they would not actively 
assist them, for as we said, their goodwill is a 
“sudden growth, and the kindly feeling is only 
_ superficial. 
‘3 Goodwill seems therefore to be the beginning of 
friendship, just as the pleasure of the eye is the 
beginning of love. No one falls in love without first 
being charmed by beauty, but one may delight in 
-another’s beauty without necessarily being in love : 
one is in love only if one longs for the beloved when 
absent, and eagerly desires his presence. Similarly 
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«men cannot be friends without having conceived 
mutual goodwill, though well-wishers are not neces- 
sarily friends: they merely desire the good of 
those whose well-wishers they are, and would not 

4 actively assist them to attain it, nor be put to any 

trouble on their behalf.. Hence we may apply the 

‘name friendship to goodwill in a metaphorical sense 


‘i —we may call it friendship lying fallow; and we 
fe may say that when it continues, and reaches the 
5 point of intimacy, it becomes friendship, and friend- 
» ship in the true sense, not the sort of friendship 
_' whose motive is utility or pleasure, for these do not 
) arouse goodwill. Goodwill rendered in return for 
|. favours received is merely the payment of a due; 
| nor does that desire for another’s welfare which 
springs from the anticipation of favours to come 
) appear really to show goodwill for one’s benefactor, 
) but rather for oneself; just as to court a man for 
4 some interested motive is not friendship. Speaking 
generally, true goodwill is aroused by some kind of 
_- excellence or moral goodness :. it springs up when 
one person thinks another beautiful or brave or the 
like, as in the case we mentioned of competitors in a 
contest. 


ft 


? 


it'is not merely agreement of opinion, for this might 
exist even between strangers. Nor yet is agree- 
ment in reasoned judgements about any subject 
whatever, for instance astronomy, termed concord ; 
to agree about the facts of astronomy is not a bond 
of friendship. Concord is said to prevail in a state, 
when the citizens agree as to their interests, adopt 
the same policy, and carry their common resolves 
into execution. Concord then refers to practical 
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1 Richards. 2 om Ramsauer: 6é. 


@ Pittacus was elected dictator of Mitylene early in the 
sixth century 8.c.; he ruled for fourteen years, and then 
laid down his office. All the citizens wished him to continue, 
but this was not strictly unanimity or Concord, since there 
was one dissentient, Pittacus himself. 

> Eteocles and Polyneices. 

* Euripides, Phoen. 588 ff. 
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ends, and practical ends of importance, and capable 
of being realized by both of the two persons, or by 
all the group of persons, concerned ; for instance, 
there is concord in the state when the citizens 
unanimously decree that the offices of state shall be 
elective, or that an alliance shall be made with 
Sparta, or that Pittacus shall be dictator (when 
Pittacus was himself willing to be dictator *). When 
each of two persons wishes himself to rule, like the 


i rivals ® in the Phoenissae,¢ there is discord ; since men 


are not of one mind merely when each thinks the 
same thing (whatever this may be), but when each 
thinks the same thing in relation to the same person : 
for instance, when both the common people and the 
upper classes wish that the best people shall rule ; 
for only so can all parties get what they desire. 
Concord appears therefore to mean friendship 


’ between citizens, which indeed is the ordinary use 


3 


of the term ; for it refers to the interests and business 
of life. 

Now concord in this sense exists between good 
men, since these are of one mind both with them- 
selves and with one another, as they always stand 


- more or less on the same ground; for good men’s 


wishes are steadfast, and do not ebb and flow like 


_ the tide, and they wish for just and expedient ends, 
4 which they strive to attain in common. The base 
on the other hand are incapable of concord, except 


in some small degree, as they are of friendship, since 


_ they try to get more than their share of advantages, 


and take less than their share of labours and public 
burdens. And while each desires this for himself, 
he spies on his neighbour to prevent him from doing 
likewise; for unless they keep watch over one 
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1 galverar <alrvov> ? Richards, 
2-76 Bywater: 7¢. 


&. 


3 ef add. T. 


* This half-line of verse (Epicharmus doubtless wrote 
Po uer ous) is otherwise unknown. 
> Of. vin. iii. 9. 
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another, the common interests go to ruin. The 
result is discord, everybody trying to make others 
do their duty but refusing to do it themselves. 
| \ Benefactors seem to love those whom they benefit tv. Five 

) more than those who have received benefits love Pq tics 
_ those who have conferred them; and it is asked solved ‘ 
}.. why this is so, as it seems to be unreasonable. The (cary aces 
#)’) view most generally taken is that it is because the ela 
§ ‘one party is in the position of a debtor and the the benofici- 
? other of a creditor ; just as therefore in the case of #¥ more 
a loan, whereas the borrower would be glad to have Hees 
his ereditor out of the way, the lender is anxious for °°" 
his debtor’s preservation, soit is thought that the con- 
' ferrer of a benefit wishes the recipient to live in order 

that he may receive a return, but the recipient is not 
-. particularly anxious to make a return. Epicharmus 
+ no doubt would say that people who give this explana- 
_ tion are ‘ looking at the seamy side ’ @ of life ; but all 
_ the same it appears to be not untrue to human 

nature, for most men have short memories, and are 

more desirous of receiving benefits than of bestowing 

them. 
#2 But it might be held that the real reason lies Not solely 
} deeper,’ and that the case of the creditor is not @sigs" 
really a parallel. With him it is not a matter of 
_ affection, but only of wishing his debtor’s preserva- 
_ tion for the sake of recovering his money ; whereas 
_a benefactor feels friendship and affection for the 
recipient of his bounty even though he is not 
getting anything out of him and is never likely to 
do so. 
#® The same thing happens with the artist: every (a We love 
artist loves his own handiwork more than that handi- ;"v; "° 
work if it were to come to life would love him. This created. 
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1 bh KOP. 

2 jocia . . . duolws post mapolxeras transponendum ed. 


2 In a sense he exists ‘ actually’ as long as his work 
lasts, though strictly speaking he exists as an actual maker 
only while the act of making is going on. A possible 
variant rendering is ‘and in a sense the work is its maker 
actualized.’ 

> This sentence in the mss. follows the next. 
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is perhaps especially true of poets, who have an 
exaggerated affection for their own poems and love 
4them as parents love their children. The position 
of the benefactor then resembles that of the artist ; 
) the recipient of his bounty is his handiwork, and he 
, therefore loves him more than his handiwork loves 
_ its maker. The reason of this is that all things 
\ desire and love existence ; but we exist in activity, 
4 since we exist by living and doing; and in a sense @ 
‘ the maker of some handiwork exists actively, and so 
» he loves his handiwork because he loves existence. 
_ This is in fact a fundamental principle of nature : 
+ what a thing is potentially, that its work reveals in 
» actuality. 
‘5 Moreover for the benefactor there is an element (6) Benefic- 
of nobility in the act, and so he feels pleased with topic. 
the person who is its object ; but there is nothing 
noble for the recipient of the benefit in his 
_ relation to his benefactor : at most, it is profitable ; 
and what is profitable is not so pleasant or lovable 
6 as what is noble. The doer’s achievement there- 
fore remains, for nobility or beauty is long-lived, but 
its utility to the recipient passes away.? But while 
the actuality of the present, the hope of the future, 
and the memory of the past are all pleasant, 
actuality is the most pleasant of the three, and 
the most loved. Also whereas the memory of noble 
things is pleasant, that of useful ones is hardly at 
all so, or at least less so; although with anticipa- 
tion the reverse seems to be the case. 

Again, loving seems to be an active experience, () affection 
being loved a passive one; hence affection and the pre 
various forms of friendly feeling are naturally found ee 
in the more active party to the relationship. 
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1 6¢ Mb: 67. 2 Ramsauer. 63) Thurot: 6é. 
4 kal toro ed.: TodTo Kal. 5 ofov add. KYL. 
6 4 @ KY: fv @ ? Bywater. 


@ This seems an irrelevant insertion from vit. xii. 2, fin. 
> See c. iv. 
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Again, everybody loves a thing more if it has cost 
him trouble: for instance those who have made 


money love money more than those who have 


inherited it. Now to receive a benefit seems to 
involve no labour, but to confer one is an effort. 
(This is why mothers love their children more than 
fathers, because parenthood costs the mother the 
more trouble [and the mother is more certain that 
the child is her own].2) This also then would seem 
to be a characteristic of benefactors. 

The question is also raised whether one ought to 
love oneself or someone else most. We censure 
those who put themselves first, and ‘ lover of self’ 


» | is used as a term of reproach. And it is thought 


m2 


that a bad man considers himself in all he does, and 
the more so the worse he is—so it is a complaint 
against him for instance that ‘ he never does a thing 
unless you make him’—whereas a good man acts 
from a sense of what is noble, and the better he is 
the more he so acts, and considers his friend’s 
interest, disregarding his own. 

But the facts do not accord with these theories ; 
nor is this surprising. For we admit that one should 
love one’s best friend most; but the best friend is 
he that, when he wishes a person’s good, wishes it 
for that person’s own sake, even though nobody will 
ever know of it. Now this condition is most fully 
realized in a man’s regard for himself, as indeed are 
all the other attributes that make up the definition 
of a friend; for it has been said already ° that all 
the feelings that constitute friendship for others are 
an extension of regard for self. Moreover, all the 
proverbs agree with this; for example, ‘ Friends 
have one soul between them,’ ‘ Friends’ goods are 
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_ common property,’ ‘ Friendship is equality,’ ‘The 
_ knee is nearer than the shin.’ All of these say- 
ings will apply most fully to oneself; for a man is 
his own best friend. Therefore he ought to love 
_ himself most. 
So it is naturally debated which of these two views 
' we ought to adopt, since each of them has some 
‘5 plausibility. 
| Now perhaps the proper course where there is a 


— 


‘ distinguished, and to define how far and in what 
' way each of them is true. So probably the matter 
},may become clear if we ascertain what meaning 
each side attaches to the term ‘ self-love.’ 
4 Those then who make it a term of reproach call 
men lovers of self when they assign to themselves the 
\ larger share of money, honours, or bodily pleasures ; 
) since these are the things which most men desire 
and set their hearts on as being the greatest. goods, 
and which accordingly they compete with each other 
_ to obtain. Now those who take more than their 
share of these things are men who indulge their 
appetites, and generally their passions and the 
irrational part of their souls. But most men are 
of this kind. Accordingly the use of the term 
‘lover of self’ as a reproach has arisen from the 
_ fact that self-love of the ordinary kind is bad. Hence 
self-love is rightly censured in those who are lovers 
5 of self in this sense. And that it is those who take 
_ too large a share of things of this sort whom most 
_ people usually mean when they speak of lovers of 
“self, is clear enough. For if a man were always 
bent on outdoing everybody else in acting justly 
or temperately or in displaying any other of the 
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virtues, and in general were always trying to secure 
for himself ‘moral nobility, no one would charge him 


6 with love of self nor find any fault with him. Yet 


as a matter of fact such a man might be held to be 
a lover of self in an exceptional degree. At all 
events he takes for himself the things that are 
noblest and most truly good. Also it is the most 
dominant part of himself that he indulges and obeys 
in everything. But (a) as in the state it is the 


sovereign that is held in the fullest sense to be the 


state, and in any other composite whole it is the 
dominant part that is deemed especially to be that 
whole, so it is with man. He therefore who loves 
and indulges the dominant part of himself is a lover 
of self in the fullest degree. Again (6), the terms 
“self-restrained ’ and ‘ unrestrained’ denote being 
restrained or not by one’s intellect, and thus imply 
that the intellect is the man himself. Also (c) it is 
our reasoned acts that are felt to be in the fullest 
sense our own acts, voluntary acts. It is therefore 
clear that a man is or is chiefly the dominant part 
of himself, and that a good man loves this part of 
himself most. Hence the good man will be a lover 
of self in the fullest degree, though in another sense 
than the lover of self so-called by way of reproach, 
from whom he differs as much as living by principle 
differs from living by passion, and aiming at what is 


7 noble from aiming at what seems expedient. Persons 
_ therefore who are exceptionally covetous of noble 


actions are universally approved and commended ; 
and if all men vied with each other in moral nobility 
and strove to perform the noblest deeds, the common 


welfare would be fully realized, while individuals 
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€p @ mAciova Anyovrar of Pidou- ylyverar yap 
TO ev pir ee > ~ be \ Ao 2 A oy 
D pev dilw xphuata, adt@ dé td Kaddv- TO 87) 
10 peilov ayalov éavt@ amoveuer. Kal mepl Tyas 
d€ Kal dpyas 6 abtos Tpdmos: mavTa yap TO pirw go 
TabTa mponceta: Kaddov yap av’t@ tobro Kal 
> a A 
emrauveTov, €lkOTWS 61) SoKEt orovdaios etvat, 
> A / € , \ / > / 
avTt mdvTwy aipovpevos TO Kaddv. evdéxeTaL 


1 ‘rpootr’ ed.: mpootvT’. 
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| also could enjoy the greatest of goods, inasmuch as 
' virtue is the greatest good. 
Therefore the good man ought to be a lover of 

“self, since he will then act nobly, and so both benefit 
}) himself and aid his fellows; but the bad man ought 
, not to be a lover of self, since he will follow his base 
\ passions, and so injure both himself and his neigh- 
$)bours. With the bad man therefore, what he does 
‘ls not in agreement with what he ought to do, but 
‘the good man does what he ought, since intelligence 
‘always chooses for itself that which is best, and the 
, good man obeys his intelligence. 
ry But it is also true that the virtuous man’s conduct 
is often guided by the interests of his friends and 
_ of his country, and that he will if necessary lay 

down his life in their behalf. For he will surrender 
) wealth and power and all the goods that men struggle 
| to win, if he can secure nobility for himself ; since he 
would prefer an hour of rapture to a long period of 
mild enjoyment, a year of noble life to many years 
_of ordinary existence, one great and glorious exploit 
_to many small successes. And this is doubtless the 
case with those who give their lives for others ; thus 
_they choose great nobility for themselves. Also the 
virtuous man is ready to forgo money if by that 
means his friends may gain more money ; for thus, 
though his friends get money, he himself achieves 
nobility, and so he assigns the greater good to his 
‘own share. And he behaves in the same manner 
_as regards honours and offices also: all these things 
he will relinquish to his friends, for this is noble and 
praiseworthy for himself. He is naturally therefore 
| thought to be virtuous, as he chooses moral nobility 
‘in preference to all other things. It may even 
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a y 
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¢€ > ¢ / > / 
ws 8° ot moAXol, od xp7. 
: aA , 
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a A \ / 4 7 We + 
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/ “a > ¢€ ~ > ~ a 
mopilew & St atvtob aduvarel: obey 


dtav 6 daiwv ed 10H, Ti Set pidwr; 


yy > > / \ J, > > , > \ ~ 

2€ouke 8 atémw TO TavT aTovewovTas Tayala TO 
evoaiove idovs pn amoduddva, 6 SoKet Tay 10 

> \ > 28 , ny ” , = , 

extos ayalay péeyroror elvar.—el te hidov paAdrdv 

> ~ ~ > ~ 

€or. TO €b Trovely 7) TaoxeW, Kal eoTt Tod ayabod 

ty ~ > a A > ~ 4 > 4 
kal THs apeTns TO evepyereiv, KdANov 8 cd 
tal / > / ~ > / La 
toteiv. pidovs dOveiwmy, TOY ed Tevoopevwy de7- 

geTat 6 omovdatos. S10 Kal émilnretras moTepov 
> > 4 cond a / ” > > / ¢ 

ev edtuxiats paAAov Set didwy 7 ev arvyxiats, Ws 15 
‘ey, 0 ~ a 
Kal TOO atuxobvTos Seopevou THY evepyeTnaoVT@Y 
\ ~ 
3 Kal TOY edTvxoOUVTWY Ovs €b ToLnCOVoW.—dTOTOV 
> w \ A~ 
8 tows Kal TO povetny movety Tov pakdpLov: 


@ Kuripides, Orestes, 665. 
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happen that he will surrender to his friend the per- 
formance of some achievement, and that it may be 
nobler for him to be the cause of his friend’s per- 

_ forming it than to perform it himself. 

1 Therefore in all spheres of praiseworthy conduct 

, it is manifest that the good man takes the larger 

_ Share of moral nobility for himself. In this sense 

\) then, as we said above, it is right to be a lover of 

‘self, though self-love of the ordinary sort is wrong. 

| Another debated question is whether friends are (iii) Is 


‘ 7 Friendshi 
| necessary or not for happiness. People say that macasaatyiae 


+ the supremely happy are self-sufficing, and so have Happiness? 
' no need of friends: for they have the good things 

_ of life already, and therefore, being complete in 

| themselves, require nothing further; whereas the 
function of a friend, who is a second self, is to supply 

. things we cannot procure for ourselves. Hence the 

' saying @ 

When fortune favours us, what need of friends ? 


2 But it seems strange that if we attribute all good Yes, (@)asan 
things to the happy man we should not assign him $yoq)" 
_ friends, which we consider the greatest of external ane 
goods. Also if it be more the mark of a friend to tor benefic- 
give than to receive benefits, and if beneficence is a $7? ©. 
function of the good man and of virtue, and it is being. 
nobler to benefit friends than strangers, the good 
man will need friends as the objects of his beneficence. 
Hence the further question is asked: Are friends 
more needed in prosperity or in adversity? It is 
argued that the unfortunate need people to be kind 
to them, but also that the prosperous need people 
_ to whom they may be kind. 


3 And it would be strange to represent the supremely 
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odbels yap dour av Kal? adrov ta mavr’ exew 
ayaba, modiTriKOv yap 6 dvOpwmos Kal ovliv 
mepukos: Kal TO eDdaipiove 67) TOR? drrdpxet, 
Ta, ‘yap TH doce ayaba exet: _Onov 8 ws pera 
pido eat emletK@V Kpetrrov n per” dOveiwy Kat 
TOV TUXOVTWY GvYnEpevE. Set dpa TH evdaipove 
dirwy. 

Ti obv Adyovow of mp@ror, Kal mh aAnGevov- 
ow; 1 Ott of moAAol didovs olovrat Tods xpyat- 
prous elvar; TV TovovTwy pev odv ovbev SejoeTar 
6 juaxdpvos, erred) tdyaba, Umdpxev avT@. odde 
57) Tay dud TO HOU, 7 emt pucpov, Svs yap 6 
Bios av odfev detrau emerodKTov oovys. ov 
dedpuevos 5€ TOV ToLovTwY dilwv od doKei detobau 


5 pihwy- —70 5° ove éotw lows adn és: év apxh 


yap etpnrar a) evdaywovia evépyerd tis cor, 
9 8 evépyera SHAov Stu yiverar Kal ody brdpye 
woTep KTHd Tt. ef dé TO eddamovely eoTiv 
ev T® Civ Kal evepyeiv, tod 8’ ayalod 7 evép- 
yewa omovdaia Kal ydcta Kal? adtyv, Kabdmep 
ev apxh elpntar, eoTr de Kat TO. olketoy TaV 
nd€wv, Dewpetv be paMov Tovs médas Suvdpueba. 
] €avtovs Kal Tas eKelvwy mpabes 7) TAs olKeElas, 


@ See i, vii. 6, note. 

>y. vii. 15. The argument for friendship from the 
definition of happiness as virtuous and therefore pleasant 
activity is threefold: (a) the virtuous actions of our friends 
ive us (by sympathy) the same pleasure as our own; 
B) good activities (¢.g. study) can be carried on longer 
(because less liable to fatigue) ; (y) virtuous friends increase 
our own virtue (as we unconsciously imitate their acts). 
Hence friends useful and pleasant because virtuous (though 


[J 
o 


25 


30 


not useful or pleasant friends in the ordinary sense) are 


necessary adjuncts of happiness. 
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_ happy man as a recluse. Nobody would choose to 

have all possible good things on the condition that 

he must enjoy them alone; for man is a social 
) being,” and designed by nature to live with others ; 
/ accordingly the happy man must have society, for 
_ he has everything that is naturally good. And it 

is obviously preferable to associate with good friends 
and with good men than with strangers and chance 
companions. Therefore the happy man requires 
/ friends. 
‘4 What then do the upholders of the former view 
,. Mean, and in what sense is it true? Perhaps the 
explanation of it is that most men think of friends 
as being people who are useful to us. Now it is 

true that the supremely happy man will have no 
_ need of friends of that kind, inasmuch as he is supplied 
» with good things already. Nor yet will he want 
friends of the pleasant sort, or only to a very small 
extent, for his life is intrinsically pleasant and has 
- no need of adventitious pleasure. And as he does 

not need useful or pleasant friends, it is assumed 
_ that he does not require friends at all. 
5 But perhaps this inference is really untrue. For @ Lae 
as we said at the beginning,” happiness is a form of the gooa 

activity, and an activity clearly is something that («) affords 


(i z thespectacle 
comes into being, not a thing that we possess all of others’ 
the time, like a piece of property. But if happiness 3°h0,s, 
consists in life and activity, and the activity of a 

- good man, as was said at the beginning,” is good and so 
_ pleasant in itself, and if the sense that a thing is our 
own is also pleasant, yet we are better able to con- 


_ template our neighbours than ourselves, and their 


“ai 


N) 
8) 


hi 
ay 
& 


oR vil. 1s. 
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at T@v onovoaiwy bé mpakers dilwy dvrwy Adetae 117 
Tots dyaBots (dudw yap exovot ra TH Pvoer 
yd€a)* 6 pakdptos 41) gin wy Tovrea Senoerar, 
<tmep Dewpeiv mpoatpetrar mpaées emveukets kat 
oikelas Tovadra 8° ai Tod dyalod didov dvros.— 
olovral Te deiv HOews CHv Tov evdatwova. povwTy 5 
wey oby xarerros 6 Bios: ob. yap padvov Kal 
avTov evepyetv owvex@s, pel ETepwv O€ Kal mpos 

6 adAAous pdov. erat obv » evepyeva ouvexeoTepa, 
Hdeia otca Kal? adr, 6 det wept Tov pakdpLov — 
elvat. (6 ‘yap omovdatos, % amovdatos, Tats 
Kar apeTiy mpageor xaipet, Tats 8 dard Kakias 
dvoyepaiver, Kaldrep 6 povorKds Tots Kadois 10 

aN no pe) de a 5A Xr ~ 2 
péerAcow derar, emt dé tots davrAors dumetrau.) 

7 ylwoito 8 av Kal doKnols Tis THs apeTas eK TOO 
ovlhv tots dyabots, Kaldmep Kat Odoyvis dnow. 
—dvoixkwdtepov 8° emicxorotow éorkev 6 amovdatos 
pidos T@ orrovdaiw TH pdoe. aipetos elvat. TO 
yap TH pvocr ayaloy eipyrar OTe TH omovdaiw 15 
> A \ < 4 > > ¢ Y A \ ~ 
ayabov Kat Ov éort Kal’ abro. To Se Civ 
fu 2, al uA / > t4 > vA 
opilovrar tots Caos Sduvdper aicOjcews, avOpu- 
mous 8 aicbycews Kal? vojcews: 7 dé Svvapus 
els THY evépyevay avdyeTou, TO dé KUpLov ev TH 

1 6é cod. C.C.C. Oxon., Ald. : 5%. 
26 yap... Avmreirav supra ante 1169 b 33 éorm dé tr. 


Susemihl. 
3 xai Zell et ut videtur Mich. Ephes.: 4. 


@ 4,¢., they are good, and they are their own, i.e. like 
their own. 
> The last four words are implied by the context. 
¢ This parenthesis comes better in § 5 above, after the 
words, ‘ the activity of a good man... is good and 
pleasant in itself.’ 
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actions than our own, and thus good men find pleasure 
in the actions of other good men who are their 
friends, since those actions possess both these 
essentially pleasant qualities, it therefore follows 
that the supremely happy man will require good 
friends, insomuch as he desires to contemplate 
actions that are good and that are his. own, and 
the actions of a good man that is his friend are 
such. Also men think that the life of the happy () assists 
man ought to be pleasant. Now a life of solitude ov” 
is a hard life, for it is not easy to keep up continuous 
activity by oneself; it is easier to do so with the 

6 aid of and in relation to other people. The good 
man’s activity therefore, which is pleasant in itself, 
will be more.continuous if practised with friends ° ; 
and the life of the supremely happy should be con- 
tinuously pleasant ¢ (for a good man, in virtue of his 
goodness, enjoys actions that conform with virtue 
and dislikes those that spring from wickedness, just 
as a skilled musician is pleased by good music and 


_7 pained by bad). Moreover the society of the good (7) makes us 


more virtu- 


may supply a sort of training in goodness, as Theog- P 


nis remarks. 

Again, if we examine the matter more fundament- () Psycho- 
ally, it appears that a virtuous friend is essentially [iu “S™ 
desirable for a virtuous man. For as has been Sympathy | 
said above, that which is essentially good is good conscious- 
and pleasing in itself to the virtuous man. And pes and 
life is defined, in the ease of animals, by the capacity our happi- 
for sensation; in the case of man, by the capacity "* 
for sensation and thought. But a capacity is referred 


to its activity, and in this its full reality consists. 
4 Theognis 35 écO\Gv perv yap dm’ écOa wabjcea. 
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> / ” A ‘ a / A, > 
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, nv a“. A > > 4 ¢ ~ ~ 
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ndewv Kal” adr (pie yap ayalov lwy, ro 8 
dyabov Umdpxov ev <avt@ alcbaveoba 780), 
atperov de To CHy Kal pdduora Tots ayabois, ort 
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1 av aloOavdpeba Bywater: atcOavdued’ dy K», alcbavolueb? 
av T, alcbavolueba 5 av LY, 

2 xdv voSpev Bywater: Kal vooduev K, cal vootuer vulg. 

3 [cw alcPavdueva ed. 


o 


2 4.e., vice and pain. 
> alcOdvecOa is used throughout to denote ‘ consciousness’ 
(as well as, where needed, ‘sensation’). At 1170b 11 cv- 
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It appears therefore that life in the full sense is 
sensation or thought. But life is a thing good and 
pleasant in itself, for it is definite, and definiteness 
} is a part of the essence of goodness, and what is 
) essentially good is good for the good man, and 
; 8 hence appears to be pleasant to all men. We must 
, hot argue from a vicious and corrupt life, or one that 
4) is painful, for such a life is indefinite, like its attri- 
), butes.* (The point as to pain will be clearer in 
' 9the sequel.) But if life itself is good and pleasant 
(as it appears to be, because all men desire it, and 
| virtuous and supremely happy men most of all, since 
' their way of life is most desirable and their existence 
_ the most’ blissful) ; and if one who sees is conscious ? 
that he sees, one who hears that he hears, one who 
walks that he walks, and similarly for all the other 
» human activities there is a faculty that is conscious 
of their exercise, so that whenever we perceive, we 
are conscious that we perceive, and whenever we 
think, we are conscious that we think, and to be 
conscious that we are perceiving or thinking is to be 
conscious that we exist (for existence, as we saw, is 
sense-perception or thought) ; and if to be conscious 
one is alive is a pleasant thing in itself (for life is a 
thing essentially good, and to be conscious that one 
possesses a good thing is pleasant); and if life is 
desirable, and especially so for good men, because 
existence is good for them, and so pleasant (because 
they are pleased by the perception of what is 
10 intrinsically good); and if the virtuous man feels 
towards his friend in the same way as he feels 


aicOdveoOa. expresses sympathetic consciousness of another’s 
thoughts and feelings; it is probable therefore that in ]..4 
the compound verb is a copyist’s mistake. 
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\PREREN) Ste Y Caiky; Bee tRe) : 
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1 avrod ? ed. 2 7@? Bywater, 

8 [avrois] Ramsauer: aird K>, atta M>, aird [rodro] 

Bywater. ; 


« Perhaps :to be emended ‘ of its goodness,’ ¢f. |. 5 of the 
Greek.' It is consciousness of life: as: good that makes it 
pleasant and desirable. 
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towards himself (for his friend is a second self)— 
therefore, just as a man’s own existence is desirable 
for him, so, or nearly so, is his friend’s existence also 
desirable. But, as we saw, it is the consciousness of 
oneself as good * that makes existence desirable, and 
such consciousness is pleasant in itself. Therefore a 
man ought also to share his friend’s consciousness 
of his existence, and this is.attained. by their living 
together and by conversing. and communicating 
their thoughts to each other ; for this is the meaning 
of living together as applied to human beings, it 
does not mean merely feeding in the same place, 
as it does when applied to cattle. 
_ If then to the supremely happy man existence is 

' desirable in itself, being good and pleasant essenti- 
ally, and if his friend’s existence is almost equally 
desirable to him, it follows that a friend is one of the 
things to be desired. But that which is desirable 
for him he is bound to have, or else his condition 
will be incomplete in that particular. Therefore to 
be happy a man needs virtuous friends. 

x. Ought we then to make as many friends as possible? (iv) Should 


: . . ° aE the numbe 

or, just as it seems a wise saying about hospitality— ef oan 
: riends be 

Neither with troops of guests nor yet with none >— limited ? 
Yes, in all 


so also with friendship perhaps it will be fitting tnree kina: 
neither to be without friends nor yet to make friends pra 
2 in» excessive numbers. This rule would certainly 
seem applicable to those friends whom we. choose 
_ for their utility ; for it is troublesome ° to have to 
_» repay the services of a large number of people, and 
life is not long enough forone to do it. , Any more 
» pndée rorvéewor pnd’ d&ewor xadéerOar (Hesiod, Works and 
Days, 715). 
° But ef. vit. vi. 3. 
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1 <és> ? Richards. 
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therefore than are sufficient for the requirements 
of one’s own life will be superfluous, and a hindrance 
to noble living, so one is better without them. Of 
. friends for pleasure also a few are enough, just as a 
) small amount of sweets is enough in one’s diet. 
, 3But should one have as many good friends as 
_ possible ? or is there a limit of size for a circle of 
friends, as there is for the population of a state? 
Ten people would not make a city, and with a hundred 
thousand it is a city no longer ; though perhaps the 
proper size is not one particular number, but any 
number between certain limits. So also the number 
of one friends must be limited, and should perhaps 
‘| be the largest number with whom one can constantly 
associate; since, as we saw,” to live together is the 
_ 4chief mark of friendship, but it is quite clear that 
. it is not possible to live with and to share oneself 
among a large number of people. Another essential 
is that one’s friends must also be the friends, of one 
another, if they are all to pass the time in each 
other’s company ; but for a large number of people 
5 all to be friends is a difficult matter. Again, it is 
difficult to share intimately in the joys and sorrows 
of many people ; for one may very likely be called 
upon to rejoice with one and to mourn with another 
_at the same time. 

Perhaps therefore it is a good rule not to seek to 
have as many friends as possible, but only as many 
as are enough to form a circle of associates. Indeed 
it would appear to be impossible to be very friendly 
with many people, for the same reason as it is 
impossible to be in love with several people. Love 
means friendship in the superlative degree, and 
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@-Seenote on vii. v. 3. 

> Such as Achilles and Ratrockass Gitlin and Pylades, 
Theseus and -Pirithous. It is not quite clear whether. they 
are quoted as examples of comradeship or of friendship 
in general. 
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that must be with one person only ; so also warm 

iy friendship is only possible with a few. 

ma This conclusion seems to be supported by experi- 

_ ence. Friendships between comrades % only include 

| a few people, and the famous examples of poetry ° 

are pairs of friends. Persons of many friendships, 

_ who are hail-fellow-well-met with everybody, are 

i thought to be real friends of nobody (otherwise than 

1b fellow-citizens are friends): I mean the sort of 
‘people we call obsequious. It is true that one may 

be friendly with many fellow-citizens and not be 

» obsequious, but a model of excellence; but it is 
eet possible to have many friends whom we love for 
‘their virtue and for themselves. We may be glad 

_ to find even a few friends of this sort. 

But do we need friends more in prosperity or in (v) Are 

adversity ? ? As a matter of fact men seek friends oi ree 
n both. The unfortunate require assistance ; the baie eo = 

& "prosperous want companions, and recipients of their answer, 

_ bounty, since they wish to practise beneficence. they are 
- Hence friendship is more necessary in adversity, both. 

“so then it is useful friends that are wanted; but 

_ it is nobler in prosperity, so the prosperous seek’also 

} for good men as friends, since these are preferable 

| _ both as objects of beneficence and as associates. 

a Also ¢ the mere presence of friends is pleasant both 

in prosperity and adversity. Sorrow is lightened 

x the sympathy of friends. Hence the question 

may be raised whether friends actually share the 
burden of grief, or whether, without this being the 
tus, the ‘pain is nevertheless diminished by the 


ee 


_ © This gives a further reason for the second sentence of 
iy i. chapter, and adds the motive of pleasure to those of 

utility and virtue. 
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pleasure of their company and by the consciousness 
_of their sympathy. Whether one of these reasons 
or some other gives the true explanation of the 
consoling power of friendship need not now be 
’ considered, but in any case it appears to have the 
’ effect described. 
i Yet the pleasure that the company of friends 
“affords seems to be of a mixed nature. It is true 
yrnet the very sight of them is pleasant, especially 
‘in time of misfortune, and is a considerable help in 
‘restraining sorrow; for a friend, if tactful, can 
; comfort us with look and word, as he knows our 
_ characters and what things give us pleasure and pain. 
+ But on the other hand to see another pained by our 
own misfortunes is painful, as everyone is reluctant 
ito be a cause of pain to his friends. Hence manly 
‘natures shrink from making their friends share their 
pain, and unless a man is excessively insensitive, 
he cannot bear the pain that his pain gives to them : 
and he will not suffer others to lament with him, 
because he is not given to lamentation himself. 
But weak women and womanish men like those 
who mourn with them, and love them as true friends 
and sympathizers. However, it is clear that in 
everything we ought to copy the example of the man 
of nobler nature. 

In prosperity again the company of friends 
sweetens our hours of leisure, and also affords the 
‘pleasure of the consciousness of their pleasure in 
our welfare. 

Hence it may be thought that we ought to be 
forward in inviting our friends to share our good 
fortune (since it is noble to wish to bestow benefits), 
‘but backward in asking them to.come to us in 
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@ Cf. vit. i. 1 fin., 2 fin. > See ¢. iv. ande. ix. ¢ 
° Or possibly, ‘ and friendship is realized in intercourse. 
a separate reason for the thesis ‘of the first sentence. 
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misfortune (since we should impart to others. as 
little’ as. possible of what is evil: whence the 
proverb ‘My own misfortune is enough’). We 
should summon our friends to our aid chiefly when 
they will be of. great service to us at the cost of 
little trouble to themselves. 

_ So, conversely, it is perhaps fitting that we should 

© uninvited and readily to those in misfortune (for 
F is the part of a friend to render service, and especi- 
ally to those in need, and without being asked, 
since assistance so rendered is more noble and more 
pleasant for both parties); but to the prosperous, 
though we should go readily to help them (for even 
prosperity. needs the co-operation of friends),* we 
should be slow in going when it is a question of 
enjoying their good things (for it is not noble to 
be eager to receive benefits). But doubtless we 
should be careful to avoid seeming churlish in 
repulsing their advances, a thing that does sometimes 
occur. 

It appears therefore that the company of friends 
is desirable in all circumstances. 

As then lovers find their greatest delight in seeing v. Conelu- 
those they love, and prefer the gratification of the 3"; Jra., 
sense of sight to that of all the other senses, that pos 
sense being the chief seat, and source of love, so ee: 
likewise for friends (may we not say?) the society 
of each other is the most desirable thing there is. 

For (i) friendship is essentially a partnership. 
And (ii) a man stands in the same relation to a friend 
as to himself ®; but the consciousness of his own 
existence is a good ; so also therefore is the conscious- 
ness of his friend’s existence ; but this ° consciousness 
is actualized in intercourse ; hence friends naturally 
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@ The text is doubtful; most ss. give, ‘ by which the 
think that they live in their society.’ 
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lesire each other’s society. And (iii) whatever pur- 
suit it is that constitutes existence for a man or 
shat makes his life worth living, he ‘desires to share 
shat pursuit with his friends. Hence some friends 
lrink or dice together, others practise athletic sports 
and hunt, or study philosophy, in each other’s com- 
any ; each sort spending their time together in 
she occupation that they love best of everything in 
ife ; for wishing to live in their friends’ society, 
hey pursue and take part’ with them in these 
yecupations as much as possible.? 

Thus the friendship of inferior people is evil, for The infu. 
shey take part together in inferior pursuits, and by ones bes 
yecoming like each other are made positively evil. 7 
But the friendship of the good is good, and grows 
with their intercourse. And they seem actually to 
secome better by putting their friendship into 
practice, and because they correct each other’s 
faults, for each takes the impress from the other of 
those traits in him that give him pleasure—whence 
the saying : 


Good lessons from the good.® 


So much for our treatment of Friendship. Our 
1ext business will be to discuss Pleasure. 


> For évepyetv (sc. pidix@s) =oufqv ef. vul. v. 1. 
SSC Gr xanss 
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i Our next business after this is doubtless to discuss ce. i-v. 
Pleasure. For pleasure is thought to be especially pga 
congenial to mankind ; and this is why pleasure and ©: i. Ethical 

i < importance 
pain are employed in the education of the young, of Pleasure. 
as means whereby to steer their course. Moreover, 

to like and to dislike the right things is thought to 
be a most important element in the formation of a 
virtuous character. For pleasure and pain extend 
throughout the whole of life, and are of great moment 
and influence for virtue and happiness; since men 
choose what is pleasant and avoid what is painful. 

» It would therefore seem by no means proper to Current 
omit so important a subject, especially as there is Breas 
much difference of opinion about it. Some people pais 
maintain that pleasure is the Good. Others on the Pleasure not 
contrary say that it is altogether bad : some of them Giessen 
perhaps from a conviction that it is really so, but if main- 
others because they think it to be in the interests of ae ae 
morality to make out that pleasure is bad, even if edification). 
it is not, since most men (they argue) have a bias 
towards it, and are the slaves of their pleasures, so 
that they have to be driven in the opposite direction 
in order to arrive at the due mean. 

Possibly however this view is mistaken. In 
matters of feeling and of action, words are less con- 
vincing than deeds; when therefore our theories 
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@ As we should say, ‘ gravitate towards.’ Enudoxus, an 
unorthodox pupil of Plato, was an astronomer, and seems 
to have imported physical terminology into Ethics 
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are at variance with palpable facts, they provoke 
contempt, and involve the truth in their own dis- 
credit. If one who censures pleasure is seen some- 
times to desire it himself, his swerving towards it 
\ is thought to show that he really believes that all 
’ pleasure is desirable; for the mass of mankind 
} 4 cannot discriminate. Hence it appears that true 
) theories are the most valuable for conduct as well 
5 
if 


'/ as for science; harmonizing with the facts, they 
) carry conviction, and so encourage those who under- 
stand them to guide their lives by them. 


fia With so much by way of introduction, let us now 

? review the theories about pleasure that have been 

_., advanced. 

\ bag That pleasure is the Good was held by Eudoxus, () Pleasur 


on the following grounds. He saw that all creatures, jreuments 
rational and irrational alike, seek to obtain it; but . rite 
in every case (he argued) that which is desirable is things seek 
good, and that which is most desirable is the best ; Pleasure, 
therefore the fact that all creatures “move in the 
direction of’ * the same thing reveals that this thing 
is the Supreme Good for all (since everything finds 
its own particular good, just as it finds its own proper 
_ food); but that which is good for all, and which all 
~ seek to obtain, is the Good. 
His arguments owed their acceptance however 

more to the excellence of his character than to their 

own merit. He had the reputation of being a man 

of exceptional temperance, and hence he was not 
_ suspected of upholding this view because he was a 

lover of pleasure, but people thought it must really 

be true. 
2 He also held that the goodness of pleasure ne 2 

was equally manifest from the converse: pain is s 
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1 kal avfeobac M>O, 2 92 Ramsauer: dy. 
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« Viz., incapable of being improved by the addition of 
something else. But the sentence looks like an interpola- 
tion. 

» These are the Speusippus and the Academics of Aristotle’ 8, 
day ; see vil. xi. 3, note. 
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intrinsically an object of avoidance to all, therefore 
its opposite must be intrinsically an object of desire 
to all. 

Again, he argued that that thing is most desirable (iii) and 
which we choose not as a means to or for the sake Sek ples 
of something else ; but such admittedly is pleasure : end in itself, 
we never ask a man why he indulges in pleasure— 
we assume it to be desirable in itself. 

He also said that the addition of pleasure to any (v) Plea- 
good—for instance, just or temperate conduct— }anoss other 
makes that good more desirable ; but only the good goods. 

can enhance the good. 

3 Now as for the last argument, it seems only to The last 
prove that pleasure is a good, and not that it is in aoreite 
any way better than any other good ; for every good 004 but 
is more desirable when combined with some other Good. 
good than in isolation. In fact, a similar argument 


is employed by Plato to refute the view that pleasure 


..is the Good: the life of pleasure, he urges, is more 


desirable in combination with prudence than without 
it; but if pleasure combined with something else is 
better than pleasure alone, it is not the Good, for 
the Good is not rendered more desirable by the 
addition of anything to it. And it is clear that 
nothing else either will be the Good if it becomes 


more desirable when combined with something good 


4in itself. What thing is there then of this nature,? (II) Plea- 


Se: : pes ; a 
which is attainable by us? for it is something of gooa at all; 
this nature that we are in search of. ee 

Those® on the other hand who deny that that arguments 
which all creatures seek to obtain is good, are surely eee 
talking nonsense. For what all think to be good, @ what all 

. seek is not 
that, we assert, is good; and he that subverts our necessarily 


belief in the opinion of all mankind, will hardly 8°°4- 
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1 uwova add. codd. Lambini. , 

2 wpéyero Lb: dpéyerar (7 méev... dpéyerac...4 O€? 
Bywater). 

3 [dyaddv] Susemihl : a@dvarov ? Apelt. 

4 dyrwy Ke, 5 Bywater. § [rd] om. L>, 

Ted. 8 kat om. K>, ® Vahlen. 

10 Kara Tas dperds: Kat’ adrds Coraes. 
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persuade us to believe his own either. If only the 
irrational creatures strove to obtain what is pleasant, 
there would have been some sense in this contention ; 
but inasmuch as beings endowed with intelligence 
do so too, how can it be right? And perhaps even 
the lower animals possess an instinct superior to 
their own natures, which seeks to. obtain the good 
appropriate to their kind. 

Again, these thinkers’ refutation of the argument 
from the converse appears equally unsound. They 
say, if pain is bad, it does not follow therefore that 
pleasure is good: for an evil can be opposed to an 
evil as well as a good to an evil, and both good and 
evil can be opposed to what is neither good nor 
evil : a statement which is indeed sound enough, but 
which does not apply to the things in question. If 
both pleasure and pain were evils, both would be 
also of necessity things to be avoided ; but if both 
are neither good nor evil, both ought to be neither 
avoided nor sought, or avoided or sought alike ; but 
as it is we see men avoid pain as evil and seek pleasure 
as good; it is therefore as good and evil that they 
are opposed. 

Nor yet does it follow that if pleasure is not a 
quality, therefore it is not a good. Virtuous activi- 
ties are not qualities either, nor is happiness. 

Again they argue that good is definite, but that 
pleasure is indefinite, because it admits of degrees. 
Now (a) if they base this judgement on the fact that 
one can be more or less pleased, the same argument 
will apply to Justice and the other virtues, the 
possessors of which are clearly spoken of as being 
more or less virtuous and acting more or less virtu- 
ously ; for example, A may be more just or brave, 
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(ii) The 
opposite of 
pain may t 
also bad, ¢ 
neutral. 


(iii) Plea- 
sure is not 
quality, 


(iv) Plea- 
sure is in- 
definite. 
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1 62 Kb: 0" ev. 
2 rt dé Kwddeur Ts rh kwder dé L>, rh vip. Kwover MD, cat rb 
Kwrverar Kb, 3 [ro] om L», 4 dvemméevn KY. 


5 xlynows Richards: kwjoes KY, xivnow. 


* i.e, when they attribute ‘ indefiniteness ” to pleasure, 
they are really thinking of the * mixed” pleasures only ; it 
does not apply to the ‘ pure * pleasures, in which there is no 
admixture of pain; and the distinction between these two | 
kinds of pleasure is Plato’s own. . 

» This motion being uniform, it can only be spoken of 
as quick or slow in comparison with some other motion, 
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and may act more, or less, justly or temperately, than 

B. If on the other hand (6) they judge by the 

nature of the pleasures themselves, I am afraid 
\ they do not state the right ground for their con- 
’ clusion, if it be true that there are two kinds of 
’ pleasures, unmixed as well as mixed.¢ 
3 Again, (c) why should not pleasure be like health, 
4 which is definite although it admits of degrees? 
| y For health is not constituted by the same proportion 

_ of elements in all persons ; nor yet by one particular 
proportion in the same person always, but when it is 
in process of dissolution it still lasts for a certain 
time, and therefore it varies in degree. It is possible 
therefore that the same may be the case with pleasure. 

4 Again, they postulate that the Good is perfect, (v) Pleasure 
whereas a motion or process of generation is im- aston 
) perfect, and then they attempt to prove that pleasure becoming or 

is a motion or process. This appears to be a mistake. ment, and 

(a) It would seem that pleasure is not a motion ; Moone 

for we hold it to be a property of all motion to be 

quick or slow—if (as with the motion ° of the firma- 

.. ment) not absolutely, then relatively to some other 
moving body. But pleasure possesses neither 
absolute nor relative velocity. You can become 

pleased quickly, just as you can get angry quickly : 

but you cannot be pleased quickly, nor yet more 

quickly than somebody else, as you can walk, grow, 

etc., more quickly than somebody else. _ It is possible 
_ to pass into a pleasurable state quickly or slowly, 

- but not to function zm that state—z.e. to feel pleasure 
5 —dquickly. And (6) in what sense can pleasure be 

a process of generation? We do not think that 


not absolutely, i.e. in comparison with itself at some other 
time. 
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@ 4.e., we do not say a cut is a pain, but it is accompanied 
by pain. 
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any chance thing can be generated from any other 
chance thing, but that a thing at its dissolution is 
resolved into that from which it is generated ; and 
‘ if pleasure is the generation of something, pain is 
-6the destruction of that thing. Also (c) they say 
) that pain is a deficiency of the natural state and 
) pleasure is its replenishment. But these are bodily 
4 experiences. Now if pleasure is a replenishment of 
'\) the natural state, the pleasure will be felt by the thing 
in which the replenishment takes place, There- 
» fore it is the body that feels pleasure. But this 
¥, does not seem to be the case. Therefore pleasure 
is not a process of replenishment, though when 
replenishment takes place, a feeling of pleasure may 
) accompany it, just as a feeling of pain may accompany 
a surgical operation.* The belief that pleasure is a 
replenishment seems to have arisen from the pains 
and pleasures connected with food: here the 
pleasure does arise from a replenishment, and is 
| 7 preceded by the pain of a want. But this is not the 
case with all pleasures : the pleasures of knowledge, 
for example, have no antecedent pain; nor have 
certain of the pleasures of sense, namely those whose 
medium is the sense of smell, as well as many sounds 
and sights ; and also memories and hopes. If these 
are processes of generation, generation of what? 
No lack of anything has occurred that may be 
_ replenished. 
sg _In reply to those who bring forward the disreput- (yi) Some 
able pleasures, one may (a) deny that these are De aueren 
really pleasant: for granted they are pleasant to ‘™. 
ill-conditioned people, it cannot therefore be assumed 
that they are actually pleasant, except to them, any 
more than things healthy or sweet or bitter to 
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invalids are really so, or any more than things that 
seem white to people with a disease of the eyes are 
greally white. Or (6) one may take the line that, 
though the pleasures themselves are desirable, they 
_. are not desirable when derived from those sources ; 
| just as wealth is desirable, but not at the cost of 
) treachery, or health, but not at the cost of eating 
10 anything and everything. Or (c) we may say that Pleasures 
| “) pleasures differ in specific quality ; since (a) those Ha%, 
yi derived from noble sources are not the same as ‘lity. 
; those derived from base sources, and it is impossible 
/, to feel the pleasures of a just man without being 
/, just, or the pleasures of a musician without being 
U1 musical, and so on. And also (f) the distinction 
. between a friend and a flatterer seems to show that 
pleasure is not a good, or else that pleasures are 
_ specifically different ; since a friend is thought to 
* aim at doing good to his companions, a flatterer at 
giving pleasure; to be a flatterer is a reproach, 
whereas a friend is praised because in. his inter- 
2 course he aims at other things. And (y) no one 
would choose to retain the mind of a child through- 
out his life, even though he continued to enjoy the 
pleasures of childhood with undiminished zest ; nor 
(8) would anyone choose to find enjoyment in doing 
some extremely shameful act, although it would 
entail no painful consequences, Also («) there are 
many things which we should be anxious to possess 
even if they brought us no pleasure, for instance 
_ sight, memory, knowledge, virtue. It may be the 
case that these things are necessarily attended by 
pleasure, but that makes no difference; for we 
should desire them even if no pleasure resulted from 
them. 
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@ knots here has its wider sense of any process of 
change that actualizes what is potentially; it includes 
generation, of which building is an instance. In its proper 
ees kivnots is limited to change of quality, quantity, or 
place. 
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It seems therefore that pleasure is not the Good, 
and that not every pleasure is desirable, but also that 
there are certain pleasures, superior in respect of 
their specific quality or their source, that are desir- 
able in themselves. 

Let this suffice for a discussion of the current views 
about pleasure and pain. 

We may ascertain the nature and quality of ce. iv, v. 
pleasure more clearly if we start again from the Hew pea 
beginning. sure, Its 

Now an act of sight is thought to be perfect at any f onaieee 
moment of its duration; it does not require any- ary | 
thing to supervene later in order to perfect its therefore 
specific quality. But pleasure also appears to be 2ot* Pr 
a thing of this nature. For it is a whole, and one transition, 
cannot put one’s finger on a pleasure at any moment 
which will only exhibit its specific quality perfectly 
if its duration be prolonged. 

It follows also that pleasure is not a form of 
motion.* For every motion or process of change 


‘involves duration, and is a means to an end, for 


instance the process of building a house ; and it is 
only perfect when it has effected its end. Hence 
a motion is perfect either when viewed over the 
whole time of its duration, or at the moment when 
its end has been achieved. The several motions 
occupying portions of the time of the whole are 
imperfect, and different in kind from the whole and 
from each other. For instance, in building a temple 
the fitting together of the stones is a different 
process from the fluting of a column, and both are 
different from the construction of the temple as a 
whole; and whereas the building of the temple is 
a perfect process, for nothing more is required to 
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1 ovxk: o¥d’ Ar, 


2 The lecturer appears to draw a line representing a 
racecourse, and divide it into two parts, representing two 
sections of the course (not two lines across the course). The 
motion of traversing one section is not the same as that of 
evereis the others, if only because they are in different 
places. my 
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achieve the end proposed, laying the foundation 
and constructing the triglyphs are imperfect pro- 
cesses, since each produces only a part of the design ; 
they are therefore specifically different from the 
, construction of the whole, and it is not possible to 
lay one’s finger on a motion specifically perfect at 
any moment of the process of building, but only, 
\ if at all, in the whole of its duration. 
And the same is true of walking and the other 
) forms of locomotion. For if locomotion is motion 
‘from one point in space to another, and if this is of 
' different kinds, flying, walking, leaping and the 
_ like, and not only so, but if there are also differences 
in walking itself (for the terminal points of a race- 
course are not the same as those of a portion of the 
course, nor are those of one portion the same as those 
_ of another ; nor is traversing this line the same as 
_ traversing that one,* for the runner does not merely 
travel along a certain line but travels along a line 
that is in a certain place, and this line is in a different 
place from that)—however, for a full treatment of 
the subject of motion I must refer to other works, 
but it appears that a motion is never perfect at any 
one moment, but the many movements which make 
up the whole are imperfect ; and different from each 
other in kind, inasmuch as the terminal points of a 
4 movement constitute a specific quality. The specific 
quality of pleasure on the contrary is perfect at 
any moment. It is clear therefore that pleasure is 
not the same as motion, and that it is a whole and 
something perfect. 
This may also be inferred from the fact that a 
movement necessarily occupies a space of time, 
whereas a feeling of pleasure does not, for every 
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4 Most mss. give ‘nor is any of them a motion or process 
of generation.’ 
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moment of pleasurable consciousness is a perfect 
whole. 

These considerations also show that it is a mistake nor the 
to speak of pleasure as the result of a motion or ae 
of a process of generation. For we cannot so 
describe everything, but only such things as are 
divided into parts and are not wholes. Thus an act 
of sight, a geometrical point, an arithmetical unit 
are not the result of a process of generation, nor 
is any of them the result of a motion.* Pleasure 
therefore also is not the result of a motion or process ; 

_for pleasure is a whole. 

5 Again, inasmuch as each of the senses acts in The condi- 
relation to its object, and acts perfectly when it is ane FA 
in a condition well adapted to the finest of the objects accompanies 
that belong to it (for this seems to be the best *njcousum 
description of perfect activity, it being assumed to activity of 
make no difference whether it be the sense itself econ 
that acts or the organ in which the sense resides), fs? or 
it follows that the activity of any of the senses is at exercised on 
its best. when the sense-organ is in the condition best 3,8e0¢ 
adapted to the best of the objects of that sense ; 
and this activity will be the most perfect and the 
pleasantest. For each sense has a corresponding 
pleasure, as also have thought and speculation, and 
their activities are pleasantest when they are most 
perfect, and most perfect when the organ acting is 
in a condition well adapted to the most excellent of 
its objects; and the pleasure perfects the activity. 

6 The pleasure does not however perfect the activity 
in the same way as the object perceived and the 
sensory faculty, if good, perfect it; just as health 
and the physician are not in the same way the 
cause of being healthy. 
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1 re Bywater: ye L>, om. vulg. 2 9 add. Ke. 
3 7 secludendum ? Bywater. 

4 4 <7 nescio quis ap. Wilkinson. 
5 ndovh <cvvexns> Ramsauer. 


4 As well as to tastes, scents, and contacts, which are more 
obviously pleasant. 
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7 (It is clear that each of the senses is accompanied 
by pleasure, since we apply the term pleasant to 
sights and sounds ®; and it is also clear that the 
pleasure is greatest when the sensory faculty is 
both in the best condition and acting in relation to the 
best object ; and given excellence in the perceived 
object and the percipient organ, there will always 
be pleasure when an object to cause it and a subject 
to feel it are both present.) 

8 But the pleasure renders the activity perfect, not 
as the fixed disposition already present in the agent 
does so, but as an added perfection, like the bloom 
of health in the young and vigorous. 

So long therefore as both object thought of or 
perceived, and subject discerning or contemplating, 
are in a fit condition, there will be pleasure in the 
activity ; since while both the passive and the active 
parties to a relationship remain the same in them- 
selves and unaltered in their relation to one another, 
the same result is naturally produced. 


9 How is it then that no one can feel pleasure con- 


tinuously ? Perhaps it is due to fatigue, since no 
human faculty is capable of uninterrupted activity, 
and therefore pleasure also is not continuous, because 
it depends on the activity of the faculties. It is for 
the same reason that some things please us when 
new, but cease to give so much pleasure later ; this 
is because at first the mind is stimulated, and acts 
vigorously in regard to the object, as in the case of 
sight when we look at something intently; but 
afterwards the activity is less vigorous and our 
attention relaxes, and consequently the pleasure 
also fades. 


10 It might be held that all men seek to obtain 
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sure wanes 
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ity flags. 
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2 A variant reading gives ‘ and these [sc. the activities of 
the senses] from one another.’ 
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pleasure, because all men desire life. Life is a form The desire 
of activity, and each man exercises his activity upon a ee 

_ those objects and with those faculties which he likes with the de- 
the most: for example, the musician exercises his ; 

) sense of hearing upon musical tunes, the student 

__ his intellect upon problems of philosophy, and so on. 

_ And the pleasure of these activities perfects the 

}) activities, and therefore perfects life, which all men 

di seek. Men have good reason therefore to pursue 

, pleasure, since it perfects for each his life, which is 

} a desirable thing. The question whether we desire 

_ life for the sake of pleasure or pleasure for the sake 

| of life, need not be raised for the present. The fact 
is that they appear to be inseparably united; for 
there is no pleasure without activity, and also no 

_ perfect activity without its pleasure. 

.v_ This moreover is the ground for believing that Pleasures 

_ pleasures vary in specific quality. For we feel that {ina vince 
different kinds of things must have a different sort (activities 
of perfection. We see this to be so with natural“ °” 
organisms and the productions of art, such as animals, 
trees, a picture, a statue, a house, a piece of furniture. 
Similarly we think that that which perfects one kind 

__ of activity must differ in kind from that which perfects 

2 another kind. Now the activities of the intellect 
differ from those of the senses, and from one 
another, in kind: so also therefore do the pleasures 
that perfect them. 

This may also be seen from the affinity which (i) ana 
exists between the various pleasures and the activities haat a 
which they perfect. For an activity is augmented own plea. 

° . § ch 
by the pleasure that belongs to it; since those who stimulate 
work with pleasure work with more discernment and ‘e™' 


with greater accuracy. For instance, students who 
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1 6 corr. Par. 1417: dé. 2 ofov om. K>. 


* i.¢., the special pain accompanying a particular activity 
when it functions badly or in relation to a bad object. 
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are fond of geometry become proficient in it, and 
grasp its various problems better; and similarly 
lovers of music, architecture or the other arts make 
\ progress in their favourite pursuit because they 
) enjoy it. An activity then is augmented by its 
pleasure ; and that which augments a thing must 
. be akin to it. But things that are akin to things of 
) different kinds must themselves differ in kind. 
13 A still clearer proof may be drawn from the (iii) but im- 
hindrance that activities receive from the pleasure Lace 
_ derived from other activities. For instance, persons 
, fond of the flute cannot give their attention to a 
" philosophical discussion when they overhear some- 
: one playing the flute, because they enjoy music 
‘more than the activity in which they are engaged ; 
_ therefore the pleasure afforded by the music of 
» 4the flute impairs the activity of study. The same 
thing occurs.in other cases when a man tries to do 
two things at once; the pleasanter activity drives 
out the other, the more so if it is much more pleasant, 
until the other activity ceases altogether. Hence, 
when we enjoy something very much, we can hardly 
do anything else ; and when we find a thing only 
mildly agreeable, we turn to some other occupation ; 
for instance, people who eat sweets at the theatre 
5 do so especially when the acting is bad. And since 
our activities are sharpened, prolonged and improved 
by their own pleasure, and impaired by the pleasures 
of other activities, it is clear that pleasures differ 
widely from each other. In fact alien pleasures have 
almost the same effect on the activities as their own 
pains“; since, when an activity causes pain, this 
pain destroys it, for instance, if a person finds 


j 
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writing or doing sums unpleasant and irksome; 

for he stops writing or doing sums, because the 

activity is painful. Activities then are affected 

in opposite ways by the pleasures and the pains 

that belong to them, that is to say, those that are 

intrinsically due to their exercise. Alien pleasures, 

as has been said, have very much the same effect as 

pain, for they destroy an activity, only not to the 

same degree. 

_ Again, since activities differ in moral value, and (iv) and 

some are to be adopted, others to be avoided, and {{hvitles 

others again are neutral, the same is true also of moral value. 

their pleasures: for each activity has a pleasure 

of its own. Thus the pleasure of a good activity is 

morally good, that of a bad one morally bad; for 

even desires for noble things are praised and desires 

for base things blamed; but the pleasures contained 

in our activities are more intimately connected with 

them than the appetites which prompt them, for 

the appetite is both separate in time and distinct 

in its nature from the activity, whereas the pleasure 

is closely linked to the activity, indeed so inseparable 

from it as to raise a doubt whether the activity is 

not the same thing as the pleasure. However, we 

must not regard pleasure as really being a thought 

or a sensation—indeed this is absurd, though because 

they are inseparable they seem to some people to 

be the same. 

_ As then activities are diverse, so also are their (v) The 
‘ 2 . . senses them- 

pleasures. Sight excels touch in purity, and hearing selves aitter 

and smell excel taste; and similarly the pleasures i purity 


es it: 
of the intellect excel in purity the pleasures of Me fest et 


sensation, while the pleasures of either class differ Ponte 
among themselves in purity. out matter). 
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1 7d avrd vel Gepud (vel <7d avrd> Oepudv) Richards. 
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3 adn’ # Richards: dAda. 
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_ And it is thought that every animal has its own (vi) Differ- 
special pleasure, just as it has its own special function : as eae 
namely, the pleasure of exercising that function. diferent 
This will also appear if we consider the different °°"? 
janimals one by one: the horse, the dog, man, have 
different. pleasures—as Heracleitus says, an ass 
would prefer chaff to gold, since to asses food gives 
‘more pleasure than gold. Different species there- 
‘fore have different kinds of pleasures. On the other 
hand it might be supposed that there is no variety 
‘among the pleasures of the same species. But as And so do 
a matter of fact in the human species at all events diferent in: 
there is a great diversity of pleasures. The same the human 
‘things delight some men and annoy others, and “?°°* 
things painful and disgusting to some are pleasant 
and attractive to others. This also holds good of 
things sweet to the taste: the same things do not 
taste sweet to a man in a fever as to one in good 
health; nor does the same temperature feel warm 
to an invalid and to a person of robust constitution. 
The same holds good of other things as well. 

But we hold that in all such cases the thing really } Ethical in- 


is what it ae to be to the good man. And if Beth : 


eS man, qua good, then the es that seem to eee 
him to be pleasures are pleasures, and the things ate aan 
he enjoys are pleasant. Nor need it cause surprise sures, and 
that things disagreeable to the good man should distinctively 
seem pleasant to some men; for mankind is liable * 

to many corruptions and diseases, and the things in 

question are not really pleasant, but only pleasant 

to these particular persons, who are in a condition 

to think them so. 
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1 aoe € ~ A 6 / A > a 8 > tA 
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1 Kal rots otrw M>, 2 6¢ LY: dn. 
3 5) Bywater: 0’. 4 gurod TOP: gurdv. 


@ See t. viii. 9. 
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It is therefore clear that we must pronounce the 
admittedly disgraceful pleasures not to be pleasures 
at all, except to the depraved. 

But among the pleasures considered respectable, 
which class of pleasures or which particular pleasure 
is to be deemed the distinctively human pleasure ? 
Perhaps this will be clear from a consideration of 
man’s activities. For pleasures correspond to the 
activities to which they belong ; it is therefore that 
pleasure, or those pleasures, by which the activity, 
or the activities, of the perfect and supremely happy 
man are perfected, that must be pronounced human 
in the fullest sense. The other pleasures are so 
only in a secondary or some lower degree, like the 
activities to which they belong. 


Having now discussed the various kinds of Virtue, ce. vi.-viii. 


of Friendship and of Pleasure, it remains for us to Gonemsor 


treat in outline of Happiness, inasmuch as we count Happiness 


this to be the End of human life. But it will shorten j 
the discussion if we recapitulate what has been said 
already. 


(as defined 


. vii, 15). 


Now we stated * that happiness is not a certain Recapitula- 


t 


ion ; Happi- 


disposition of character; since if it were it might be ness is ac- 


possessed by a man who passed the whole of his ¢ 


ivity 
hosen for 


life asleep, living the life of a vegetable, or by one itsownsake; 


who was plunged in the deepest misfortune. If toe 


then we reject this as unsatisfactory, and feel bound manifesting 


to class happiness rather as some form of activity, . 
as has been said in the earlier part of this treatise, 
and if activities are of two kinds, some merely 
necessary means and desirable only for the sake of 


. something else, others desirable in themselves, it is 


clear that happiness is to be classed among activities 
desirable in themselves, and not among those desir- 
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A ~ ~ A ¢ iZ ~ > \ > av 
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> « 4 WD V A” cal c ~ , 
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> > ‘\ > ~ £ € > \ 2Q> e 
elow: od yap ev TH Svvacrevew 7 apeT ovd oO 
~ 249 #@ € I 2s 292 
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dyevoTro. otro. dvres HdovaS eiduKpWods Kal 20 
erevbepiov ent Tas owpariKas Katadevyovow, 
dia Tobro TavTas olntéov aiperwrépas elvas. 
kal yap ot maides Ta map’ adrois Tiyndpeva 
Kpdtiota olovrat elvat: evAoyor 84, waTep TaLot 
Kal avodpaow e€tepa daivetat Tipwa, ovTwW Kal 
5 davAois Kal émevkeow.  Kaldmep odv odAdKis 25 
eipyntar, Kal Tima Kal 7d€a eort Ta TH oTrovdaiw 
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able as a means to something else ; since happiness 
lacks nothing, and is self-sufficient. 

_ But those activities are desirable in themselves 
which do not aim at any result beyond the mere 
exercise of the activity. Now this is felt to be the 
nature of actions in conformity with virtue ; for to do 
noble and virtuous deeds is a thing desirable for its 
jown sake. 

But agreeable amusements also are desirable for 
their own sake ; we do not pursue them as a means 
to something else, for asa matter of fact they are 
more often harmful than beneficial, causing men to 
neglect their health and their estates. Yet persons 
whom the world counts happy usually have recourse 
to such pastimes ; and this is why adepts in such 
pastimes stand in high favour with princes, because 
they make themselves agreeable in supplying what 
their patrons desire : and what they want is amuse- 
ment. So it is supposed that amusements are a 
component part of happiness, because princes and 
potentates devote their leisure to them. 

But (i) perhaps princes and potentates are not 
good evidence. Virtue and intelligence, which are the 
sources of man’s higher activities, do not depend on 
the possession of power ; and if these persons, having 
no taste for pure and liberal pleasure, have recourse to 
the pleasures of the body, we must not on that account 
suppose that bodily pleasures are the more desirable, 
Children imagine that the things they themselves 
value are actually the best; it is not surprising 
therefore that, as children and grown men have 
different standards of value, so also should the worth- 
less and the virtuous. Therefore, as has repeatedly 
been said, those things are actually valuable and 
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7a omovdata TOV yedAoiwy Kal THV peta mardias, 
kat tod Bedtiovos det Kal propiov Kat avOpwzrov 
orrovdatoTeépay THY evepyevav’ 7 O7)° Tod BeATiovos 


, A ) / ” > 4 / 
KpelTTwY, Kal evOalmoviKwrepa on. amoAavaeve 


T av TOV. cwpuaTiKOy yOov@y oO TuXwY Kal av- 
dpdmodov. ody \ATTov TOO apiotov: <Bdatpovias 8° 
oddels Le iidoicbs peradidwow, et Ba Kat Biov.* 
ovK hee ev tals Tovadrais Siaywyats 7 eddaruovta,, 


6 post Bios tr. Richards, » off .07 ed. ¢. de, 
cs ee Blov: kara Barby Mulvany. Reh 
* ovx dp’ Susemibl: od yap. 


oO 


° Cf. Politics, mi. ix. 1280 a 32 ‘Slaves and lower - 


animals are not members of the state, because they do a0 
participate in happiness nor in purposeful life” — 
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pleasant which appear so to the good man; but each 
man thinks that activity most desirable which suits 


his particular disposition, and therefore the good 


follows therefore that happiness is not to be found 


\ man thinks virtuous activity most desirable. It 
} 
y 
} 


7 


‘ 


hus 


{ 


in amusements. 
(ii) Indeed it would be strange that amusement 
should be our End—that we should toil and moil all 


our life long in order that we may amuse ourselves. 


For virtually every object we adopt is pursued as a 
means to something else, excepting happiness, which, 
is an end in itself; to make amusement the object 
of our serious pursuits and our work seems foolish 
and childish to excess: Anacharsis’s motto, Play in 
order that you may work, is felt to be the right 
rule. For amusement is a form of rest; but we 
need rest because we are not able to go on working 
without a break, and therefore it is not an end, since 
we take it as a means to further activity. 

(iii) And the life that conforms with virtue is 
thought to be a happy life ; but virtuous life involves 
serious purpose, and does not consist in amusement. 

(iv) Also we pronounce serious things to be 
superior to things that are funny and amusing ; and 
the nobler a faculty or a person is, the more serious, 
we think, are their activities ; therefore, the activity 
of the nobler faculty or person is itself superior, and 


_ therefore more productive of happiness. 
8 
_ body, a slave no less than the noblest of mankind ; 


(v) Also anybody can enjoy the pleasures of the 
but no one allows a slave any measure of happiness, 


any more than a life of his own.? Therefore happi- 
ness does not consist in pastimes and amusements, 
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to 


¢ / > t} ~ ~ ce , , 
opmodoyoupevws eotiv: SoKel yodv 7 diAocodia 25 — 
Oavpactas dovas éxew Kablapewdtyt. Kal TH — 
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1 [re] om..T. 


4 This does not appear to have been stated. exactly, butin 
Book VI. (see esp. cc. y. 3, xiii..8) it was shown that, codia, 
the virtue of the higher part of the intellect, is the highest of 
the virtues. 
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but in activities in accordance with virtue, as has 
been said already. 

4i But if happiness consists in activity in accordance Therefore 
with virtue, it is reasonable that it should be activity Perec’, 

) in accordance with the highest virtue ; and this will thatactivity 
¥ s 3 : y 
, be the virtue of the best part of us. Whether beter oe 
__ then this be the intellect, or whatever else it be that Re 
4) is thought to rule and lead us by nature, and to have dom), viz., 
®, cognizance of what is noble and divine, either as fontempl- 
- being itself also actually divine, or as being relatively 
7 the divinest part of us, it is the activity of this part 
, of us in accordance with the virtue proper to it that 
will constitute perfect happiness; and it has been 
| stated already that this activity is the activity of 

- contemplation. 

2 And that happiness consists in contemplation may since this 
. be accepted as agreeing both with the results fp tae ist 
~ already reached and with the truth. For con- ow highest 

templation is at once the highest form of activity, °*"” 
since the intellect is the highest thing in us, and the 
objects with which the intellect deals are the highest 

_ things that can be known; and also it is the most (i) most 
_ continuous, for we can reflect more continuously "V7" 
'3 than we can carry on any form of action. And again (iii) plea- 
we suppose that happiness must contain an element *"* 

of pleasure ; now activity in accordance with wisdom 
is admittedly the most pleasant of the activities in 
» accordance with virtue: at all events it is held that 
_ philosophy or the pursuit of wisdom contains pleasures 
' of marvellous purity and permanence, and it is 
_ reasonable to suppose that the enjoyment of know- 
ledge is a still pleasanter occupation than the pursuit 
4 of it. Also the activity of contemplation will be found Ky) mes 


to possess in the highest degree the quality that cient, 
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on 


Kal mrohewodpev w etpnyny dyapev. TOV bev - 


OUv TpaKTLUK@V dper@v ev Tots Todurucois Hn ev 
Tots moAcutKots 7 evepyera ai be _mept TadTa 
mpagers doKovow doxoror elvan, at pev TroAepKat 
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To ToAcuety evexa, odde TrapacKevaler moAcuov: 
dd€ar yap av mavteh@s puaupovos tis elvat, «b 
TOS pidous TroAepious mootTo, tva paxar Kat 
pdvor ytyvowro) core be at Tod moAdteKOD 
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1 arpaxrix@v KP: apaxrav. 


¢ Probably the sentence should be curtailed to run ‘ or 
in fact the happiness of himself and his fellow-citizens ; and 
happiness we are clearly investigating as something distinct 
from the art of politics [whose object it is].’ 
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is termed self-sufficiency; for while it is true that 
the wise man equally with the just man and the rest 
requires the necessaries of life, yet, these. being 
adequately supplied, whereas the just man needs 
) other persons towards whom or with whose aid he 
_. may act justly, and so likewise do the temperate man 
and the brave man and the others, the wise man on 
) the contrary can also contemplate by himself, and the 
,, more so the wiser he is ; no doubt he will study better 
) with the aid of fellow-workers, but still he is the 
»5 most self-sufficient of men. Also the activity of (v)anendin 
WY is Beg itself, 
_ contemplation may be held to be the only activity 
that is loved for its own sake : it produces no result 
_ beyond the actual act of contemplation, whereas 
_ from practical) pursuits we look to secure some 
advantage, greater or smaller, beyond the action 
\6 itself. . Also happiness is thought to involve leisure 5 (vi) and 
for we do business in order that we may have leisure, A 
_ and carry on war in order that we may have peace. 
Now the practical virtues are exercised in politics 
_ or in warfare; but the pursuits of politics and war 
- seem to be unleisured—those of war indeed entirely 
so, for no one desires to be at. war for the sake of 
being at war, nor deliberately takes steps to cause 
a war: a man would be thought an utterly blood- 
thirsty chargcter if he declared war on a friendly 
’ state for the sake of causing battles and massacres. 
_ But the activity of the politician also is unleisured, 
_ and aims at securing something beyond the mere 
participation in politics—positions of authority and 
honour, or, if the happiness of the politician himself 
and of his fellow-citizens, this happiness conceived 
as something distinct from political activity (and 
7 in fact we are investigating it as so distinct).* If 
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1 érépay ... érépay ofcay eae ae aw kal Ojdov ws (Todmey 
érépav obcay TAs woduTiKHs Richar ‘ 
2 gxo\n Vermehren. 3 ra om. LD. 


2 This should almost certainly be emended to ‘ excel in 
leisuredness.’ > A reminder of ch. v. § 2. 
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then among practical pursuits displaying the virtues, 
polities and war stand out pre-eminent in nobility 
and grandeur, and yet they are unleisured, and 
directed to some further end, not chosen for their 
own sakes : whereas the activity of the intellect is 
felt to excel in serious worth,* consisting as it does 
in contemplation, and to aim at no end beyond 
itself, and also to contain a pleasure peculiar to itself, 
and therefore augmenting its activity®: and if 
accordingly the attributes of this activity are found 
to be self-sufficiency, leisuredness, such freedom from 
fatigue as is possible for man, and all the other 
attributes of blessedness: it follows that it is the 
activity of the intellect that constitutes complete 
human happiness—provided it be granted a complete 
span of life, for nothing that belongs to happiness 
can be incomplete. 

Such a life as this however will be higher than 
the human level: not in virtue of his humanity will 
a man achieve it, but in virtue of something within 
him that is divine ; and by as much as this some- 
thing is superior to his composite nature, by so much 
is its activity superior to the exercise of the other 
forms of virtue. If then the intellect. is something 
divine in comparison with man, so is the life of the 
intellect divine in comparison with human life. 
Nor ought we to obey those who enjoin that a man 
should have man’s thoughts and a mortal the thoughts 
of mortality, but we ought so far as possible to 
achieve immortality, and do all that man may to 
live in accordance with the highest thing in him ; 
for though this be small in bulk, in power and value 
it far surpasses all the rest. 


¢ This section and ec. viii. §§ 7 and 13 interpret 1. ix. 3. 
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It may even be held that this is the true self of (viii) which 
each,“ inasmuch as it is the ruling and better part ; ele os 
and therefore it would be a strange thing if a man 
should choose to live not his own life but the life of 
some other than himself. 

Moreover what was said before will apply here therefore 
also: that which is best and most pleasant for each pee i 

3 Ut ect 
creature is that which is proper to the nature of each ; is the hap- 
accordingly the life of the intellect is the best and the ?'°** 


pleasantest life ® for man, inasmuch as the intellect 


_ especially is man; therefore this life will be the 


happiest. 
The life of moral virtue, on the other hand, is purther 
happy only in a secondary degree. For the moral @™suments 


Sa erie F for the pre- 
activities are purely human: Justice, I. mean, eminence of 


Courage and the other virtues we display in our Gontenin: 


intercourse with our fellows, when we observe what oe ie 
. . . . 1 at 
is due to each in contracts and services and in our 6¢ virtuous 


various actions, and in our emotions also; and all acum oat 
; y 
of these things seem to be purely human affairs. a secondary 
And some moral qualities are thought to be the hee 
outcome of the physical constitution, and moral human. 
virtue is thought to have a close affinity in many 
respects with the passions. Moreover, Prudence (Connexion 
is intimately connected with Moral Virtue, and this of 7wdence 
with Prudence, inasmuch as the first principles Goodness.) 


which Prudence employs are determined by the 


* Moral Virtues, and the right standard for the Moral 


Virtues is determined by Prudence. But these being 
also connected with the passions are related to our 
composite nature ; now the virtues of our composite 
nature are purely human; so therefore also is the 
life that manifests these virtues, and the happiness 
that belongs to it. Whereas the happiness that 
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2 In De anima, ur. v. Aristotle distinguishes the active 
from the passive intellect, and pronounces the former to be 
“ separate or separable (from matter, or the body), unmixed 
and impassible.’ 
> Cf. vii. 4 infra, §§ 9, 10, and 1. viii. 15-17. 
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belongs to the intellect is separate“: so much may 
be said about it here, for a full discussion of the 
matter is beyond the scope of our present purpose. 
., 4And such happiness would appear to need but little (i) Contem. 
external equipment,? or less than the happiness based Leics 
}  on’moral virtue. Both, it may be granted, require peer 
_ © the mere necessaries of life, and that in an equal” 
degree (though the politician does as a matter of 
fact take more trouble about bodily requirements 
and so forth than the philosopher); for in this 
respect there may be little difference between them. 
But for the purpose of their special activities their 
_ requirements will differ widely. The liberal man 
'’ will need wealth in order to do liberal actions, and 
so indeed will the just man in order to discharge his 
obligations (since mere intentions are invisible, and 
even the unjust pretend to wish to act justly) ; and 
the brave man will need strength if he is to perform 
___ any action displaying his virtue ; and the temperate 
‘man opportunity for indulgence : otherwise how can 
.. he, or the possessor of any other virtue, show that 
_ Sheis virtuous? It is disputed also whether purpose 
or performance is the more important factor in 
virtue, as it is alleged to depend on both; now the 
perfection of virtue will clearly consist in both ; but 
the performance of virtuous actions requires much 
__ outward equipment, and the more so the greater and 
_6more noble the actions are. But the student, so 
_ far as the pursuit of his activity is concerned, needs 
no external apparatus: on the contrary, worldly 
goods may almost be said to be a hindrance to con- 
templation; though it is true that, being a man 
and living in the society of others, he chooses to 
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engage in virtuous action, and so will need external 
goods to carry on his life as a human being. 

The following considerations also will show that 
perfect happiness is some form of contemplative 
activity. The gods, as we conceive them, enjoy 
supreme felicity and happiness. But what sort of 
actions can we attribute to them? Just actions? 
but will it not seem ridiculous to think of them as 
making contracts, restoring deposits and the like ? 
Then brave actions—enduring terrors and running 
risks for the nobility of so doing ? Or liberal actions ? 
but to. whom will they give? Besides, it would be 
absurd to suppose that they actually have a coinage 
or currency of some sort! And temperate actions 
—what. will these mean in their case? surely it 
would be derogatory to praise them for not having 
evil desires! If we go through the list we shall 


- find that all forms of virtuous conduct seem trifling 


and unworthy of the gods. Yet nevertheless they 
have always been conceived as, at all events, living, 
and therefore living actively, for we cannot suppose 
they are always asleep like Endymion. But for a 
living being, if we eliminate action, and a fortior: 
creative action, what remains save contemplation ? 
It follows that the activity of God, which is trans- 
cendent in blessedness, is the activity of contempla- 
tion; and therefore among human activities that 
which is most akin to the divine activity of contempla- 
tion will be the greatest source of happiness. 

A further confirmation is that the lower animals 
cannot partake of happiness, because they are com- 
pletely devoid of the contemplative activity. The 
whole of the life of the gods is blessed, and that of 
man is so in so far as it contains some likeness to 
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# Solon in his conversation with Croesus (Herodotus, 
i. 30-32, see 1.x. 1, note) says that Tellus the Athenian was 
the happiest man he ever knew. Tellus was well off, he 
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the divine activity ; but none of the other animals 
possess happiness, because they are entirely in- 
capable of contemplation. Happiness therefore is 
co-extensive in its range with contemplation: the 
more a class of beings possesses the faculty of con- 
templation, the more it enjoys happiness, not as an 
accidental concomitant of contemplation but as 
inherent in it, since contemplation is valuable 
in itself. It follows that happiness is some form 
of contemplation. 

But the philosopher being a man will also need 
external well-being, since man’s nature is not self- 
sufficient for the activity of contemplation, but he 
must also have bodily health and a supply of food 
and other requirements. Yet if supreme blessedness 
is not possible without external goods, it must not 
be supposed that happiness will demand many or 
great possessions; for self-sufficiency does not 
depend on excessive abundance, nor does moral 


10 conduct, and it is possible to perform noble deeds 


ll 


even without being ruler of land or sea: one can do 
virtuous acts with quite moderate resources. This 
may be clearly observed in experience: private 
citizens do not seem to be less but more given to 
doing virtuous actions than princes and potentates. 
It is sufficient then if moderate resources are 
forthcoming ; for a life of virtuous activity will be 
essentially a happy life. 


Happiness 
therefore 
needs but 
moderate 
wealth, 


even in its 
secondary 
form, 


Solon also doubtless gave a good description of Our view 


happiness, when he said that in his opinion those 
men were happy who, being moderately equipped 
with external goods, had performed noble exploits 


lived to see his children’s children, and he died gloriously 
in battle. 
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@ This section concludes the subject and prepares for the 
transition to politics in the next chapter; § 13 would come 
better after §7: it looks back to 1. ix. I- 13. 
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and had lived temperately ; for it is possible for a 
man of but moderate possessions to do what is 
right. Anaxagoras again does not seem to have con- 
ceived the happy man as rich or powerful, since he 
) says that he would not be surprised if his notion of 
, happiness were to appear strange in the eyes of 
._ the many ; for most men judge by externals, which 
he are all that they can perceive. So our theories 
) seem to be in agreement with the opinions of the 
; wise. 
| Such arguments then carry some degree of con- put must 
viction ;_but it is by the practical experience of life #80." 
and conduct that the truth is really tested, since it the facts of 
. is there that the final decision lies. We must there- 
fore examine the conclusions we have advanced by 
bringing them to the test of the facts of life. If they 
» are in harmony with the facts, we may accept them ; 
if found to disagree, we must deem them mere 
_ theories.* 
3 And it seems likely that the man who pursues (The man 
_ intellectual activity, and who cherishes his intellect eo er 
and keeps that in the best condition, is also the must bo | 
man most beloved of the gods. For if, as is the gods, 
_ generally believed, the gods exercise some super- {04 Hr. 
intendence over human affairs, then it will be est.) 
reasonable to suppose that they take pleasure in 
that part of man which is best and most akin to 
themselves, namely the intellect, and that they 
recompense with their favours those men who esteem 
and honour this most, because these care for the 
_ things dear to themselves, and act rightly and nobly. 
_ Now it is clear that all these attributes belong most 
_ of all to the wise man. He therefore is most beloved 
by the gods; and if so, he is naturally most happy. 
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Here is another proof that the wise man is the 

__ happiest. 

ix If then we have sufficiently discussed in their transition 
outlines the subjects of Happiness and of Virtue in frp, {tnies 
its various forms, and also Friendship and Pleasure, 

may we assume that the investigation we proposed 

y is now complete? Perhaps however, as we main- 

ue tain, in the practical sciences the end is not to attain 

‘. a theoretic knowledge of the various subjects, but 

2 rather to carry out our theories in action. If so, to 

| know what virtue is is not enough ; we must endeay- 

-' our to possess and to practise it, or in some other 
manner actually ourselves to become good. 

3 Now if discourses on ethics were sufficient in them- 

selves to make’ men virtuous, “large fees and many ’ 

(as Theognis¢ says) ‘ would they win,’ with justice, 

and to provide such discourses would be all that is 
wanted. But as it is, we see that although theories Bthical 
have power to stimulate and encourage generous [Mor only 
youths, and, given an inborn nobility of character pita 
and a genuine love of what is noble, can make them natures. 
susceptible to the influence of virtue, yet they are 

_ powerless to stimulate the mass of mankind to moral 

4 nobility. For it is the nature of the many to be 

~ amenable to fear but not to a sense of honour, and 

to abstain from evil not because of its baseness but 
because of the penalties it entails ; since, living as 

_ they do by passion, they pursue the pleasures akin 

» to their nature, and the things that will procure 
those pleasures, and avoid the opposite pains, but 

i have not even a notion of what is noble and truly 

5 P pleasant, having never tasted true pleasure. What 
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theory then can reform the natures of men like these ? 
To dislodge by argument habits long firmly rooted 
in their characters is difficult if not impossible. We 
may doubtless think ourselves fortunate if we attain 
some measure of virtue when all the things believed 
to make men virtuous are ours. 


6 Now some thinkers hold that virtue is a gift of Teaching is 


nature; others think we become good by habit, 
others that we can be taught to be good. Natural 
endowment is obviously not under our control; it 
is bestowed on those who are fortunate, in the true 
sense, by some divine dispensation. Again, theory 
and teaching are not, I fear, equally efficacious in all 
cases: the soil must have been previously tilled if 
it is to foster the seed, the mind of the pupil must 
have been prepared by the cultivation of habits, so 

7 as to like and dislike aright. For he that lives at 
the dictates of passion will not hear nor understand 
the reasoning of one who tries to dissuade him ; 
but if so, how can you change his mind by argument? 

And, speaking generally, passion seems not to be 
amenable to reason, but only to force. 

8 We must therefore by some means secure that 
the character shall have at the outset a natural 
affinity for virtue, loving what is noble and hating 
what is base. And it is difficult to obtain a right 
education in virtue without being brought up under 
a right system of laws; for to live temperately 
and hardily is not pleasant to most men, especially 
when young; hence the education and pursuits of 
the young should be regulated by law, since temper- 
ance and hardiness will not be painful when they 

9 have become habitual. But doubtless it is not 
enough for people to receive the right education and 
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direction in youth; they must also practise the 
lessons they have learnt, and confirm them by habit, 
when they are grown up. Accordingly we shall 
need laws to regulate the discipline of adults as well, 
and in fact the whole life of the people generally ; 
for the many are more amenable to compulsion and 
punishment than to reason and to moral ideals. 
Hence some persons hold, that while it is proper for 
, the lawgiver to encourage and exhort men to virtue 
) on moral grounds, in the expectation that those who 
» have had a virtuous moral upbringing will respond, 
_ yet he is bound to impose chastisement and 
penalties on the disobedient and ill-conditioned, and 
‘to banish the incorrigible out of the state altogether. 
_ For (they argue) although the virtuous man, who 
guides his life by moral ideals, will be obedient to 
| reason, the base, whose desires are fixed on pleasure, 
- must be chastised by pain, like a beast of burden. 
This indeed is the ground for the view that the 
' pains and penalties for transgressors should be such 
__ as are most opposed to their favourite pleasures. 
‘1 But to resume: if, as has been said, in order to since public 


i 
be good a man must have been properly educated ect 


_ and trained, and must subsequently continue to less invidi- 
_ follow virtuous habits of life, and to do nothing base private 
' whether voluntarily or involuntarily, then this will 

be secured if men’s lives are regulated by a certain 
intelligence, and by a right system, invested with 
a2 adequate sanctions. Now paternal authority has 
' not the power to compel obedience, nor indeed, 
_ speaking generally, has the authority of any individual 
_ unless he be a king or the like ; but law on the other 

_ hand is a rule, emanating from a certain wisdom and 

intelligence, that has compulsory force. Men are 
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3 Bywater : secl. Richards. 
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@ Homer, Odyssey, ix. 114 f., quoted in Politics, i. 1252 b22. 
» This clause, literally “ and to be able to do it,’ Bywater 
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hated when they thwart people’s inclinations, even 
though they do so rightly, whereas law can enjoin 


a virtuous conduct without being invidious. But 


Sparta appears to be the only or almost the only 
state in which the lawgiver has paid attention to the 
education and discipline of the citizens; in most 
states such matters have been entirely neglected, 
and every man lives as he likes, in Cyclops fashion 
“laying down the law For children and for spouse.’* 

The best thing is then that there should be eek i de 
proper system of public regulation ; but when the DaBee sis 
matter is neglected by the community, it would seem system of 
to be the duty of the individual to assist his own paternal ’ 
children and friends to attain virtue, or even if not cae 
able to do so successfully,” at all events to make this port of 
his aim. But it would seem to follow from what *"°t™ 
has been said before, that he will be more likely 
to be successful in this if he has acquired the science 
of legislation. Public regulations in any case must 
clearly be established by law, and only good laws 
will produce good regulations; but it would not 
seem to make any difference whether these laws are 
written or unwritten, or whether they are to regulate 
the education of a single person or of a number of 
people, any more than in the case of music or athletics 
or any other form of training. Paternal exhortations 
and family habits have authority in the household, 
just as legal enactments and national customs have 
authority in the state, and the more so on account 
of the ties of relationship and of benefits conferred 
that unite the head of the household to its other 
members: he can count on their natural affection 


would place here ; it comes in the mss. after ‘ public regula- 
tion ’ above. 
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@ ¢.g., medicine is ‘ the science of healing,’ not the ‘ science 
of healing Brown or Jones.’ 
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_ 15 and obedience at the outset. Moreover individual 


treatment is better than a common system, in educa- 
tion as in medicine. As a general rule rest and 
fasting are good for a fever, but they may not be 
best for a particular case; and presumably a pro- 
fessor of boxing does not impose the same style of 
fighting on all his pupils. It would appear then 
that private attention gives more perfect results in 
particular cases, for the particular subject is more 
likely to get the treatment that suits him. But a 
physician or trainer or any other director can best 
treat a particular person if he has a general knowledge 
ef what is good for everybody, or for other people’ 
of the same kind: for the sciences deal with what 


and can be 
adapted to 
the particu- 
lar pupil, 


- 16is universal, as their names % imply. Not but what But the 


it is possible no doubt for a particular person to be 
successfully treated by someone who is not a scientific 
expert, but has an empirical knowledge based on 
careful observation of the effects of various forms of 
treatment upon the person in question; just as 
some men seem to be perfectly competent to doctor 
themselves, though they could not do any good to 
someone else. But nevertheless it would doubtless 
be agreed that anyone who wishes to make himself 
a professional and a man of science must advance 
to general principles, and acquaint himself with 
these by the proper method : for science, as we said, 


17 deals with the universal. So presumably a man who 


wishes to make other people better (whether few 
or many) by discipline, must endeavour to acquire 
the science of legislation—assuming that it is possible 
to make us good by laws. For to mould aright the 
character of any and every person that presents 
himself is not a task that can be done by anybody, 
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but only (if at all) by the man with scientific know- 
ledge, just as is the case in medicine and the other 
professions involving a system of treatment and the 
, exercise of prudence. 
is Is not then the next question to consider from These at 
whom or how the science of legislation can be learnt ? Pity taught 
A Perhaps, like other subjects, from the experts, by oo 
) namely the politicians ; for we saw ®% that legislation Stee. 
is a branch of political science. But possibly it may Politics with 
seem that political science is unlike the other sciences and rely on 
_ and faculties. In these the persons who impart a compila- 
knowledge of the faculty are the same as those who existing 
practise it, for instance physicians and painters ; tore oe 
but in politics the sophists, who profess to teach the 
science, never practise it. It is practised by the 
politicians, who would appear to rely more upon a 
’ sort of empirical skill than on the exercise of abstract 
intelligence ; for we do not see them writing or 
lecturing about political principles (though this 
might be a more honourable employment than 
composing forensic and parliamentary speeches), 
nor yet do we notice that they have made their own 
sons or any others of their friends into statesmen. 
19 Yet we should expect them to have done so had they 
_ been able, for they could have bequeathed no more 
valuable legacy to their countries, nor is there any 
quality they would choose for themselves, and 
therefore for those nearest to them, to possess, 
in preference to political capacity. Not that experi- 
ence does not seem to contribute considerably to 
political success ; otherwise men would never have 
become statesmen merely through practical associa- 
_ tion with politics; so it would appear that those 
who aspire to a scientific knowledge of politics 
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20 require practical experience as well as study. On 
the other hand those sophists who profess to teach 
politics are found to be very far from doing so 
», successfully. In fact they are absolutely ignorant 
) of the very nature of the science and of the subjects 
| with which it deals ; otherwise they would not class 
, it as identical with, or even inferior to, the art of 
) rhetoric. Nor would they imagine that it is easy to 
frame a constitution by making a collection of such 
existing laws as are reputed to be good ones, on the 
assumption that one can then select the best among 
_ them; as if even selection did not require a good 
understanding, and as if to judge correctly were 
not a very difficult task, just as much as it is for 
instance in music. It is only the experts in an art 
_ who can judge correctly the productions of that art, 
» and who understand the means and the method 
_ by which perfection is attained, and know which 
elements harmonize with which; amateurs may be 
content if they can discern whether the general 
result produced is good or bad, for example in the 
art of painting. Laws are the product, so to speak, 
of the art of politics ; how then can a mere collection 
of laws teach a man the science of legislation, or 
make him able to judge which of them are the best ? 
21 We do not see men becoming expert physicians but those 
from a study of medical handbooks. Yet medical 20% Po... 
writers attempt to describe not only general courses student 
of treatment, but also methods of cure and modes of practical 
treatment for particular sorts of patients, classified °xPetience. 
according to their various habits of body ; and their 
treatises appear to be of value for men who have had 
practical experience, though they are useless for the 
novice. Very possibly therefore collections of laws 
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1 rodurexhs Richards. 


2 This section roughly gives the contents of Aristotle’s 
Politics, excepting Book I.; ‘a review,’ ete., is Book IL, 
‘then,’ etc., Books III,-VI., ‘what is the best constitution,’ 
et¢e., Books VII. and VIII. 

» Aristotle compiled, or caused to be compiled, descrip- 
tions of the constitutions of 158 Greek states: of these the 
Constitution of Athens alone survives. 
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and constitutions may be serviceable to students 
capable of studying them critically, and judging 
___ what measures are valuable or the reverse, and what 
) kind of institutions are suited to what national 
¥ characteristics. But those who peruse such com- 
| pilations without possessing a trained faculty cannot 
i be capable of judging them correctly, unless they 
: do so by instinct, though they may very likely 
) sharpen their political intelligence. 
(22 As then the question of legislation has been left 
' uninvestigated by previous thinkers, it will perhaps 
be well if we consider it for ourselves, together with 
the whole question of the constitution of the State, 
» in order to complete as far as possible our philosophy 
of human affairs. 
923 «4% We will begin then by attempting a review of any 
| pronouncements of value contributed by our pre- 
_ decessors in this or that branch of the subject ; and 
then on the basis of our collection of constitutions ? 
we will consider what institutions are preservative 
and what destructive of states in general, and of the 
different forms of constitution in particular, and 
_ what are the reasons which cause some states to be 
_ well governed and others the contrary. For after 
_ studying these questions we shall perhaps be in a 
better position to discern what is the best con- 
stitution absolutely, and what are the best regula- 
tions, laws, and customs for any given form of 
constitution. Let us then begin our discussion. 
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A full Greek Index will be found in Bywater's text, and there are valuable 


explanatory indices in Burnet's edition. 


Aeschylus, 111, i, 17 

Agamemnon, vir. xi, 1 

Agathon (Athenian tragic poet, 
447-400 B.o., friend of Plato), v1. 
ii. 6, iv. 5 

Agreeableness, see Pleasantness 

Alemavon, 11. i. 8 

Alope, see Kerkyon 

Ambition, 11. vii. 8, Iv. iv. 

Amiability, see Friendliness 

Arasberens not the end, x. vi. 

Anacharsis (Scythian prince, 
visited Solon at Athens c. 594 
B.C., sometimes counted one of 
the Seven Sages), x. vi. 6 

Analytics, Aristotle's, vi. iii. 3 f. 

Anaxagoras (physical philosopher, 
500-428 B.c., b. Clazomenae in 
Tonia, taught at Athens), v1. vii. 
5, vit. xiv. 5, x. viii. 11 

Anaxandrides (contemporary Athe- 
nian writer of comedy), vit. x. 8 

Anger, 1. vii. 10; and boldness, 
1. viii. 10 f. ; see Gentleness 

Animals, psychology of, 1. xiii. 11; 
differentia sensation, 1, vii. 12, 1x. 
ix. 7; called prudent, vr, vii. 6; 
tastes of, 11. xi. 7; courage of, 
mr. viii. 10; incapable of happi- 
ness, I. ix. 9, of choice, 111. ii. 2, 
of Unrestraint, vi. iii. 11, of 

_ friendship and justice, viiI. xi. 
6, of contemplation, x, viii. 8 

paige the Olympic winner, vii. 
v, 2 


Aphrodite, vil. vi. 8 


Apolaustic Life, the, 1. v, 2 
Appetites and reason, 1, xiii, 15 ff 
Argives mistake enemy, rrr, viii. 16 


‘Aristocracy, VII. X., Xi 


Art, vi. iii. 1, iv., v. 7, vi. 1; its 
excellence the mean, 11. vi. 9 

Artists’ love of their works, 1x, 
vii. 8 f. 

Athenians, 1v. iii. 25 

Attraction of opposites, vir. i. 6, 
viii. 7 


Bestiality, vir. i. 1, v. 

Bias (of Priene, one of the Seven 
Sages, jl, 550 B.c.), Vv. i. 16 

Boastfulness, 11. vii. 12, IV. vii. 

Boorishness, 11. vii. 18, rv. vili. 

Brasidas, v. vii. 1 

Brigands, ransom from, Ix. ii. 4 

Browning, Robert, vii. vi. 2.n. 

Buffoonery, 11. vii. 13, tv. viii. 


Calypso, 11. ix, 8 

Cannibals, vir. v. 2 

Categories, the, 1. vi. 2-4 

Causes, efficient, m1. iii, 7, of 1 
bb amt 

Chameleon, t. x. 8 “a 

Chance (r¥x7n), 1 ix. 5 f., m1. fii, 7, 
vi. iv. 5 

Change, pleasure of, vi. xiv. 8 

Children, incapable of happiness, 1. 
ix. 10, of choice, 111. ii. 2; ‘spoilt,’ 
ui. xii. 5 ff; and parents, vii. 
xi. 2, xii, 2 ff, 1x. ii, 8, vil, 7 

Choice (mpoaipeats), 1. Vi. 15, 111, il., 
vi, ji, ; dofimed, vi. ii. 6 
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Cleverness, Vi. xii. 9 f., vil. x. 2 

Coiners, Ix. iii. 2 

Comedy, mm. ii, 8 n., x. 9 ni; 
Megarian, Iv. ii, 20; Old and 
New, Iv. viii. 6 

Comradeships (érapetac), VIII. V. 3n. 

Concord (ouovore), IX. Vi. 

Conjecture (evoroxia), vi. ix. 3 

Consideration (cvyyvwpun), VI. Xi. 

Constitutions, classified, vil. x. ; 
Aristotle’s collection of, x. ix. 28 

Contemplation (@ewpia), 1. v. 2, 7, 
X. Vii., viii. 

Continence, see Self-restraint 

Corrective Justice, v. ii. 13, iv., v. 

Courage, 11. vii. 2, viii. 2, 111. vi.-ix. 

Cowardice, 1. vii. 2, viii. 2 ff., 
Ill, vi. 

Crete, law-givers of, 1. xiii. 3. 

Cyclops, x. ix. 13 

Cynics, vil. xiii. 3 n. 


Dead, whether affected by fortunes 
of living, I. x., xi. 

Deduction, vi. iii. 3, vi. 1 

Deliberation, 111. iii., vi. v., ix. 

Deliberative Science, vi. viii. 3 

Delos, inscription at, 1. viii. 14 

Democracy, v. iii. 7, v1II. x., xi, 

Demodocus of Leros, epigramma- 
tist, vu. viii. 3 

Demonstration, 1. iii. 4, vi. iii, 4, 
vi. 1 

Derivations : 400s 11. i. 1, evrpamedos 
Iv. Vili. 8, Sucavov, Suxdams V. iv. 
9, swppooivyn VI. V. 5, aKdpros 
VII. xi. 2 

Desire, 111. ii. 4, xi.; relation to 
Intellect, vu. i.-x. 

Diaita, 1. vi. 3 

Dikaion, dikastes derived, v. iv. 9 

Diomede, v. ix. 7 

Dionysius, 1x. i, 4.n. 

Discrete, 11. vi. 4n., v. iii. 9 

Disposition (€écs), virtue a, I. xiii. 
20, I. Vv. 

Distributive Justice, v. ii, 12, iii. 

Dreams, I. xiii. 13 

Drunkenness, aggravates offence, 
In. v. 8, 15; emboldens, 111. viii. 
14; and knowledge, vil. iii. 8, 13 


Education, public and private, x. 
ix, 8 ff.; payment for, 1x. i. 7 
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Effeminacy, vil. vii. 6 

Empedocles (of Agrigentum in 
Sicily, physical philosopher, fl. c. 
490 3.c., first taught the four 
elements, combined by Love and 
dissolved by Hate), vii. ili. 8, 13, 
Vill. i. 6 

Encomia, 1. xii. 6 

Endurance (xaprepia), Vit. i. 4ff., vii. 

Endymion, x. viii. 7 

Envy, 1. vii. 15 

Bquality or Fairness, v. i. 8, iii. 1 ff. ; 
in friendship, vii. vi. 6 note 

Equity, v. x. 

Eternal things, 11, ii. 3, iii. 3 

Ethics or Political Science, nature 
and subject of, 1. i.-iii., vil. 17, 0. 
ii. 3; derivation, 11. i, 1; method 
of, see Method 

Ethics and Politics, connexion of, 
> 

Hudoxus, 1. xii. 5 n., x. ii, ifi 

Euripides, 11. i. 8,17, v. i. 15, ix. 1, 
vi. viii. 4, virt. 1.6, 1X. vi. 2, 
ix. 1 

Evenus (the name of two, elegiac 
or gnomic poets of Paros, one of 
whom is said to have instructed 
Socrates in poetry), vu. x. 4 

Extraneous discourses (e&wrepixot 
Aéyor), I. xiii. 9, VI. iv. 2 


Family prior to state, vim. xii. 7 

Fear, see Courage . 

Flattery, 11. vii. 13, vill. viii. 1, x. 
iii. 11 

Foreigners, friendship with, vit. 
iii. 4 

Fortune, see Chance 

Friendliness (fvAéa), 11. vii. 13 

Friendship (:A‘a), vitt., 1X.; de- 
fined, vim. ii. 4; five notes of, 
Ix. iv. 1 ; necessary for happiness, 
VIII, 1., IX. 1X, 


Gentleness (mpadrys), 11. vii. 10, 
IV. Vv. 

Glaucus, v. ix. 7 

God's pleasure in immobility, vir. 
xiv. 8; the divine in man, x. 
vii. 8 

Gods as givers of happiness, tr. ix, 
2; praise not appropriate to, 1. 
xii. 8f,; their goodness not 
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virtue, vil. i. 2, x. viii. 7 (con- 
trast v. vii. 3); their remote- 
ness, Vill. vii. 4; love of, vitr. 
xii. 5; their activity contem- 
plation, x. viii. 7; their love of 
wise men, 7b. 13 

Good, the Supreme, the End of 
Political Science, 1. ii. ; the Idea 
of, criticized, 1. vi.; possibly 
boring, vii. vi. 4 

Goods, classes of, I. viii. 25 ex- 
ternal, and happiness, I. viii. 
165 ff., ix. 7, x. viii. 4 f., 9 

Goodwill (edvora), vitt. ii. 4, IX. v. 

Graces, the, v. v. 7 

Greatness of Soul (ueyaAoWvxia), 
II. vii. 7, rv. iii. 


Habit, see Disposition 

Halbert and Hob, Vit. vi. 2 note 

Happiness, 1. iv.-vii. defined, 
vii. 15; definition tested, viii.- 
xii., revised, x. 15, analysed, 
I fin.-vi., X., Vi.-viii. 

Hector, ur. viii, 2, vit. i. 1 

Helen, u. ix. 3 

Heraclitus (of Ephesus, physical 
philosopher, fl. 510 B.c., taught 
that all things are in a ‘state of 
flux), 1. iii. 10, vit. ili. 4, Vid. i. 
6, x. v. 8 

Hermaeum, battle at, 11. viii. 9 

Hesiod quoted, 1. iv. 7, vir. xiii. 5, 
Vill. i. 6, 1X. 1. 6, x. 1 

Hetaireiai, see Comradeships 

High-mindedness, see Greatness of 
Soul 

Homer quoted, 11. ix. 3, 6, 111, iii. 18, 
Wit 2) 410 1, x. 75 Xd. Lav. 
Ma Ope b 25. Vie ol Kay Zs) Vile Vila 25 
Dilan tewden Volo Os NAT Te tae ay Ke Ay 
Mbehguks 1X, LoS 

Honour, 1. v. 4 ff., xii., vil. viii. 1 
ff., xiv. 2 ff. ; see Ambition and 
Greatness of Soul 

Harvest festivals, vir. ix, 5 


Ideas, Theory of, criticized, 1. vi. 

Ignorance and responsibility, 111. 
i. 18 ff., v. 7 ff., v. viii. ; and Un- 
restraint, vii. ti. 

Immortality, 11. ii. 7, X. vii. 8 

Impetuousness, vil. vii. 8, x. 4 


Incontinence, see Uurestraint 

Indefinite, the, Ts! 1X, 7 555 Xo, 2k 

Independence, see Self- siifficiency 

pe ae, I, iv. 5, vii. 21, vr. ‘iii. 
3 ff. 

Injustice, v. (see i. 1 n.) 
Insensibility, to pleasure (avac- 
oOnoia), I. vii. 3, viii. 2; 6, 111. xi. 

7, vil. ix. 5; to pain (avadynoia), 
I. X. 12, 111 vii. 7 
Intelligence (vots, diavova), 111. iii. 6, 
vi. ii, (see § 1 note), vi., vii. 3, 5, 
viii. 9, xi. 2 ff., xiii.; the true 
self, rx. iv..3) f., viii. 6, x. vil. 9; 
akin to the divine, x. vii. 1, 8 
Intuition, see Perception 
Involuntary, see Voluntary 
Irascibility, 11. vii. 10, Iv. v. 
Trony, see Self-depreciation 


Judgement (yvujun), VI. Xi. 
Judicial Science, vi. viii. 3 
Justice, 1. vii. 16, v. (see i. 1n.) 


Karkinos (Athenian tragic poet, fl. 
380 B.c., at court of Dionysius II, 
of Syracuse), vit. vii. 6 

Kelts, 1. vii. 7 

Kerkyon (mythical tyrant of 
Eleusis, put to death his daughter 
Alope, wrestled with strangers 
and killed them, finally killed by 
Theseus), vil. vii. 6 

Kingship, vill. x., xi. 

Knowledge, see Science 

Knowledge of the right and Un- 
restraint, vii. iii. 


Lacedaemonians, 1, xiii. 3, m1. viii. 
16, IV. iii. 25, vii. 15, x. ix. 13 

Legal Justice, v. vil. 

Legality, v. i. 8 ff. 

Legislative Science, vi. viii. 1 

Leisure, x. vii. 6 

Lesbian leaden rule, v. x. 7 

Liberality, 11. vii. 4, Tv. i. 

Life, diferentia of, 1. xiii. 11 f., 1x. 
ix. 7; strain of animate, vit. 
xiv. 5 

Likeness, see Similarity 

Lives, the typical, I. V. 

Logos, i. xiii. 18 n. 

re VIII. iv. 5 Viii. 6, 1x. 1. 2 f., 
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Magnanimity, see Greatness of Soul 

Magnificence (weyaAompérera), I. 
vii. 6, Iv. ii. 

Makarios, derivation of, vit. xi. 2 

Malice (émuyarpexaxia), 11. vi. 18, 
vii. 15 : 

Man, a political being, 1. vii. 6; a 
pairing animal, vill, xii. 7; his 
dual nature, vit, xiy. 8, 1x, iv. 6, 
xX. viii. 8; divine element in, 
X. vii. 8 

Man, the Olympic winner, vu. 
iv. 2 

Margites (lost comic epic, ascribed 
to Homer), vi. vii. 2 

Marriage, vii, X. 5, xi, 4, xii. 7 

Maternal affection, vit. viii, 3 f., 
xii, 2, 1x. iy.) 1, vil. 7 

Mathematics, 111, iii, 2, vi. viii, 6, 
8 f., vit. viii. 4 

Mean, the, 11. ii. 6 f., vi.; rules for 
hitting, 0. ix, 

Meanness, Ii. vii. 4, Iv. i. 
Medicine, 1. xiii. 7, 1, il. 4, Vv. ix. 
15, vil. xiv. 4, x. iv. 6, vill. 21 

Megarian comedy, Iv. ii. 20 

Mercenary troops, 11. vili. 6 

Merope, 111. i. 17 

Method of Ethics (Political Science), 
1. iii, 1 ff, iv. 5 ff, vil. 17 ff., viii. 
1, 7; u. ii. 33; vir. i. 5, ii, 12 

Milesians, yir. viii, 3 

Milo (of Crotona, an athlete of 
extraordinary strength, jl. 520 
B.C.), IL. vi. 7 

Modesty (aides), 11. vii, 14, Lv. bx. 

Monarchy, vil. x. 2 f. 

Money, v. v. 10-16; Gods have 
none, x, viii. 7, See Liberality, 
Magnificence - 

Money-making, life of, 1. v. 8 

Moral obligation, vir. xiii. 5 ff. 

Motion, x. iii. 4 ff., iv. 2 ff. 

Mysteries, 111. i. 17 


Natural Justice, v. vii. 

Natural Virtue, vi. xiii. 1 

Nature, 1. iii. 2, ix. 5, u. i. 2 ff., 
1. iii. 7, Vi. iv. 4, Vil. xi. 4 

Necessity, 111. iii. 7 

Neoptolemus, vir. ii, 7, ix, 4 

Niobe, vu. iv. 5 

Noble, the, r. iii. 2n., 11, vii, 2 n. 

Number, I. vi. 2, v. iil. 8 
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Obsequiousness, Iv, Vi., XI. x. 6 

Odysseus, vit. ii. 7, ix. 4 

Old age, and experience, vi. xi, 63 
and friendship, vir. iii. 4, v. 2, 
vi. 1 

Oligarchy, vidI. x 

Olympic games, 1. viii. 9, vir. iv. 2 

Opinion, 111. ii. 10 ff., vi. v. 8, ix. 
3: and Unrestraint, vu. iii. 3 ff 

Opinions, value of popular, I. viii. 
1,7, vi. i. 5, xiii. 5, x. di, 4 


Pain and Courage, m1. ix. ; all vital 
processes painful, vir. xiv. 5. See 
Pleasure 

Peevish (8¥cKodos), I. vii. 13, 
Iv. Vi 

Perception (aic@nots), vi. viii. 9, 
xi. 4 

Pericles, vi. v. 5 

Persians’ paternal tyranny, viii. x. 4 

Phalaris (tyrant of Agrigentum in 
Sicily, ¢. 570 B.c.), vit. v. 2, 7 

Philoctetes of Sophocles, vu. ii. 7, 
ix. 4; of Theodectes, vit. vii. 6 

Phoenissae,; 1X. vi. 2 

Pittacus, 1x. vi. 2 

Plato, 1. iv. 5, vi. 1, x. ii. 8. See 
Socrates 

Pleasantness of behaviour, 11. vii. 
2, Iv. vi: z 

Pleasure defined, vit. xii, 8, x, iv. 
5 ff. ; classified, vir. iv. 2,5; an 
experience of the soul, 1. viii. 10; 
and Virtue, 1, viii. 10 ff., 1. iii., 
11, ix. 2 ff. ; and Good, vit. xi.- 
XV.,X. i.-v. ; and Courage, IIT. ix. 5 
object of Temperance and Pro- 
fligacy, un vii. 3, 1. x. f., of 
Self-restraint and Unrestraint, 
vir. iv. ; unnatural, vii. v. 

Poets’ love for own poems, Ix. 
vii. 4 

Political Courage, 111. viii. 1 ff. 

Political Justice, v. vii. 

Political Life, 1. v. 4 ff. 

Political Science, 1. i.-iii., vr. vii. 
8 f., viii. ; not exact, 1. iii. 1 ff. 5 
requires experience, I. iii, 5 ff., 
x. ix. 21 

Politics, Avistotle’s, x. ix. 23 

Praise, contrasted with honour, 
I. xii. 3 test of virtue, 1, xiii, 20 

Priam, 1. ix. 11, x, 14, vin. i, 1 
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Price fixed by value to buyer, v. 
y. 11,.1x. i, 8 

Prodigality, 11. vii. 4, Iv. 1 

Profligacy, 11. vii. 3, viii. 2 ff, m1 
X,, Xi., vil. iv., vii. 2 ff., viii. 

Proportion and Justice, y. iii., v. ; 
and Friendship, rx. i. 1n.; discrete 
and continuous, v. iii. 9; geo- 

- metrical, y. iii. 13: arithmetical, 
v. iv. 8 

Protagoras (Sophist, c. 480-411 B.c., 
b. Abdera in Thrace, twice 
visited and taught at Athens), 
Tx, 1.5 

Proverbs, vit. ii. 10, vii. i. 2, 6, 
vy. 5, ix. 1, xii. 4, 1x. viii. 2, xi. 5 

Prudence (bpdvnos), II. Vi. 15, vi. 
y.-xiii., X. viii. 3 

Psychology, see Soul 

Purple in Comedy, tv. ii. 20 

Purpose, see Choice 

Pythagoreans, 1. vi, 7, 1. vi. 14, 
vv. 1 


Quickness of mind (ayxivola), vi. 
ix. 3 


Rack, good man happy on the, 
VIL, xiii. 3 

Rashness (@pagvrys), U. vii. 2, 
111. vi. ff. 

Rational, the, I. xiii. 18 n. 

Reciprocity (7d avtumerovOds), V. Ve 

Replenishment, pleasure of, x. iii. 6 

Responsibility, 111. i.-v., v. Vili. 

Retaliation, v. v. 3 

Rhadamanthys (son of Zeus and 
brother of Minos, king of Crete, 
became alijudge of the dead in 

_ Hades), v. v. 3 

Rhetoric confused with Politics, 
Xo) aks 1S 

Righteous Indignation (véwecrs), 
If. vii. 15 


Salt, to eat a man’s, viii, iii, 8 

Sanguine, the (eveAmis), 111. viii. 13 

Sappho (lyric poetess of Lesbos, ¢ 
600 B.c.), VII. vi. 3 

Sardanapallus, I. v. 3 n, 

Satyrus, vir. iv. 5 

Science, scientific knowledge 
(Emvorjpn), Vi. iii., vi., vii. 3, 5, 
viii. 8, ix. 2 


Scythians, 111. iii. 6, vir. vii. 6 

Self, the true, see Intelligence 

Self-consciousness and sympathy, 
ix. ix Of; 

Self-depreciation (cipwreia), IL. Vii. 
12, 111. iii. 6 

Self-injury, v. ix., xi. 

Self-love, rx. iv., viii. 

Self-restraint (eyxpdreva), I, xiii. 15, 
VIL. i.-X. 

Self-sufficiency, 1. vii. 6f., v. vi. 4, 
X. Vil. 4 

Sensation, vi. ii. 2, x. iv. 5 ff. 
(see Perception); differentia of 
animal life, 1. vii. 12, vir1. ix. 7; 
pleasures of, x. v 

Shabbiness (ucxpompéreca), IL. Vii. 6, 
Iv. ii. 

Shakespeare, 1. ili. 5 n., 111. vii. 7 n. 

Shame (aidvis), 11. vii. 14, ry. ix. 

Sicyonians, 1. viii. 16 

Sight, the source of love, 1x. xii, 1, 
ef. Vill. iv. 1, y.:3 

Similarity the basis of friendship, 
vill. i. 6, viii. 5 

Simonides IT. (of Ceos, lyric poet, 
b.. 556 B.0.), 1, <x. 11, Iv. i. 27, 
iii. 16 

Sincerity, see Truthfulness 

Slavery, virr. x. 4, xi. 6 ff, x. vi. 8 

Smallness of Soul, 1. vii. 7, tv. iii. 

Smell, mr. x. 5 f., x. v. 7 

Socrates, 111, viii. 6, Iv. vii. 14, vr. 
xiii. 3, vir. ii. 1, iii. 13 

Softness (4aAaxia), vit. i. 4, vii. 

Solon, 1. x. 1, m1. y. 4, x. viii, 11 

Sophists, vil. ii. 8, 1x. i. 7, x. ix. 
18 f. 

Sophocles, vit. ii. 7, ix. 4 

Sophrosyne (see Temperance), de- 
rivation of, vi. v. 5 

Soul, parts of, 1. vii. 12 ff, xiii., 
T,X. 15 V.Xi5 9); Vie deb, Kil, 6; 
relation to body, vitr. xi. 63 
happiness an activity of, 1. vii. 
13 ff 

Speusippus, t. vi. 7 n., vit. xi. 3 n., 
xX, li. 4. 

Spirit, see Anger 

Spiritlessness (dopynoia), 1. Vii. 
10, tv. 5 

Stars more divine than man, VI. 
vii. 4 

Suicide, v. xi. 1 ff. 
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Surly, the (8vcepis), It. vii. 18, 1v. 
vi. : 


Syllogism, practical, vit. iii. 6, 9 
Sympathy, rx. ix. 7 ff., xi. 2 f. 


Tactfulness (émidefcd79s), IV. Vill. 5, 
Ix. x. 13 

Taste, 111. x. 9, x. v. 7 

Tastelessness (amevpoxaA(a), II. Vil. 
6, IV. ii. 

Temperance (cwppoovrn), 11. Vii. 3, 
Vili. 2 ff, 111. X.-xii., VII. iv. 

Thales (of Miletus, ¢. 636-546 B.c., 
first of the Ionian physicists and 
one of the Seven Sages; taught 
that water was the origin of 
things), vi. vii. 5 

Theodectes (of Phaselis in Pam- 
phylia, contemporary rhetorician 
and tragic poet, lived at Athens), 
VII. Vii. 6 

Theognis (of Megara, elegiac and 
gnomic poet, jl. 548 B.c.), IX. ix. 
Ppp citar. We op bear) 

Theoria, see Contemplation 
Thetis (sea- goddess, wife of Peleus, 
mother of Achilles), rv. iii, 25 

Timocracy, VII. xX. 

Touch, m1. x. 9 ff., x. v. 7 

Truth, the work of “oven VI, ii. 
8, iv. 3; correctness of opinion, 
vi ix. 8 

Truthfualness, 1. vii. 11 f., Iv. vil. 

Tyranny, vit. vi. 6, x., xi., X. vi. 3 


Understanding (ovveois), VI. x. 

Unlimited pepe, the Pytha- 
gorean, II. vi. 14 

Unrestraint (axpacia), VII. 1.-x. 


Vanity (xavvdrys) UU. vii. 7, IV, iii. 
Vice voluntary, II. v. 


t 


Vices, table of, 1. vii. 

Virtue, intellectual and moral, 1. 
xiii. 20 

Virtue, moral, 11. i.-vi.; defined, 11. 
vi. 15; relation to Prudence, v1. 
xii. 6ff., xili., x. viii. 3; voluntary, 
a v.; relation to happiness, x 


it, 

Virtue, natural, vi. xi. 5, xiii, 1; 
superhuman, vil. i. 1 

Virtues, moral, table of, um. vii. 5 
intellectual, vi. (see xii. 4) 

Voluntariness, of Virtue and Vice, 
ul, v.; of Profligacy and Coward- 
ice, 111, xii. 1 ff. 

Voluntary, the, m1. i, v., viii. a IX: 
xi. 

Voluntary and involuntary ute: 
actions, v. ii. 13, iv. 14, v. 

Vulgarity (Bavavoia), U1. vii. 6, LV. il. 


Wealth, acquired and inherited, 
Iv. i, 20, 1x. vii. 7; see Goods, 
external, and Money 

Will, 111. ii. ; weakness of, vii. i.-x. 

Wisdom, vi. vi. 1, Vii., xii. 5 (rela- 
tion to happiness), xiii. 8(superior 
to Prudence), x. vii. 1 

Wish, 111. ii. 7 ff., iy. 

Wittiness (evrpareAla), If. vii. 13, 
Iv. Vili. (derivation § 8), xX. vi. 3. 


Xenophantus, musician, vii. vii. 6 


Young, the, incapable of Bthics 
1. ili, 53 of Prudence, vi. viii. 5; 
of Metaphysics and Physics, v1. 
viii. 6; inexperienced, vr. viii. 5; 
like the intoxicated, vir. xiv. 6; 
their friendship, vim. iii. 5, vi. 1 


Zeus, Iv. iii. 25, vin. x. 5, rx. ii. 7 
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